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The University 


Mission Statement 


Salisbury State University is a comprehensive in- 
stitution of higher learning offering a traditional liberal 
arts curriculum and a variety of preprofessional and 
professional programs on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. The following Mission Statement, ap- 
proved by the faculty and the administration in 1984, 
expresses the ideals which underlie the service of the 
University to its students and to the regional and state 
community of which it is a part. 

The faculty and administration of Salisbury State 
University accept the responsibility of fostering in our 
students an ability to obtain, understand and accurately 
assess information and ideas, to think reasonably and 
independently, and to speak and write intelligently and 
effectively. 

In order to give focus and direction to the students’ 
courses of study, the University is committed to intro- 
ducing students to a system of ideas about the nature 
of humanity, the universe and the world created by art 
and thought. To this end, the University offers as the 
cornerstone of learning an integrated curriculum which 
examines the salient ideas in the humanities, social 
sciences, natural sciences and mathematics. This cur- 
riculum serves students both as the foundation for 
specialized study and as the source for a set of convic- 
tions which can guide the conduct of their lives. 

Furthermore, the University assumes that what 
we teach and how we teach ought to foster in our 
students a disposition for responsible conduct. As such, 
we are committed to encouraging attitudes of integrity 
and fairness, respect for others, dedication to the pur- 
suit of truth and the willingness to uphold and to chal- 
lenge one’s own convictions. It is expected that these 
attitudes will instill in our students a desire to do things 
well, to sustain rather than disparage high principles 
and to participate as informed, committed citizens in 
the public forum. 

The University also assumes the responsibility of 
preparing students to work confidently and effectively 
in their chosen careers; to this end we provide practi- 
cable counseling and a number of professional and 
technical degree programs. Career preparation is not 
the exclusive province of such programs; however, cer- 
tain attributes—the power to think clearly, judge 
soundly and communicate effectively, the ability to in- 
teract with people in a productive and considerate way, 
and the capacity to adapt and learn in new and unfamil- 
iar situations—must be learned in all courses. And, 
most important, we attempt to instill in our graduates 
a Spirit of dedication to their vocations and a sense of 
service to society. 


The University also is committed to graduate study 
beyond the baccalaureate level. To help graduate stu- 
dents enrich and extend their knowledge and compe- 
tence in their respective fields of study, the University 
encourages them to embrace an ethos dedicated to 
the continuing acquisition of knowledge and the pursuit 
of the intellectual ideal. We expect those engaged in 
graduate study to commit themselves to excellence 
through the consistent exercise of coherent thought, 
sound judgment and effective communication. 

The University recognizes that the students have 
needs and interests that go beyond the scope of 
academic life; therefore, we provide additional services 
and sponsor extracurricular and cocurricular activities 
which are consistent with the goals and purposes of 
the institution. Services that support the physical and 
mental health of the students, and activities such as 
student government, athletics and cultural events that 
enhance their lives, are sponsored by the University 
as necessary components of the education of the whole 
person. 

Finally, we recognize the important contribution 
that the University and our faculty make to the local 
region; therefore, we provide to the surrounding com- 
munity, when and where feasible, the cultural, social 
and professional resources of the University. 


History 

In 1922 the state Legislature established a commis- 
sion to determine a location for a two-year college on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. A site at Salisbury was 
selected and the institution opened in September 1925. 
Since its founding, the University has successfully met 
the increasing demands of society for quality education 
and today offers a variety of undergraduate programs 
in liberal arts, in sciences, and in the professional fields 
of business administration, education, medical technol- 
ogy, nursing, respiratory therapy and social work. In 
addition, the University’s graduate division offers mas- 
ter's degree programs in business administration, edu- 
cation, English, nursing and psychology. 

Originally authorized as a college offering a two- 
year program, the course of study was increased to 
three years in 1931 and in 1934 to four years. Following 
this, and by action of the legislature of 1935, the College 
was authorized to grant the Bachelor of Science. 

Expansion of the academic program occurred in 
1947 and again in 1960, at which point four-year pro- 
grams in both the arts and sciences with majors in a 
number of academic fields had been developed, provid- 
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ing students with a choice of either a Bachelor of Arts 
or a Bachelor of Science. In 1962 the State Board of 
Trustees approved a graduate program leading to the 
Master of Education. This was followed in 1974 with a 
Master of Arts in English, in 1975 a Master of Arts in 
psychology, in 1981 a Master of Business Administra- 
tion, in 1982 a Master of Science with a major in nursing, 
and in 1994 a Master of Education with a major in 
public school administration. 

In 1988 the state legislature approved the name 
change from College to University. Today Salisbury 
State University stands as a nationally accredited four- 
year multipurpose liberal arts university offering 34 dis- 
tinct undergraduate and graduate degree programs in 
a friendly atmosphere that encourages close relation- 
ships between faculty and students. 


Location 


Salisbury State University is located on U.S. Route 
13 at the southern edge of Salisbury, which has a met- 
ropolitan population of 70,000 and lies 30 miles west 
of Ocean City, MD, 115 miles southeast of Baltimore 
and Washington, D.C., 125 miles south of Philadelphia 
and 125 miles north of Norfolk, VA. 


Organization 


Responsibility for the administration of the Univer- 
sity is assigned to the president who is appointed by 
the Board of Regents of the University of Maryland 
System. 

The president is assisted in the administration of 
the University by the vice president of academic affairs 
and the vice president of administration. Appointments 
to these positions, to other administrative offices and 
to the faculty and staff of the University are made by 
the president. 

The academic courses and programs of the Uni- 
versity are offered in the Franklin P. Perdue School of 
Business, the School of Education and Professional 
Studies, the Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School 
of Liberal Arts and the Richard A. Henson School of 
Science and Technology. Deans, department heads 
and individual faculty members are responsible to the 
vice president of academic affairs in all matters pertain- 
ing to instruction. Graduate programs are offered 
through the Office of Admissions. 

The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business in- 
cludes the faculties of accounting, business administra- 
tion, economics and management information systems. 

The School of Education and Professional Studies 
includes the faculties of education, military science, 
physical education and social work. 

The Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School of 
Liberal Arts includes the faculties of art, communication 
arts, English, history, liberal studies, modern languages 
(French, German, Spanish), music, philosophy, politi- 
Cal science, psychology and sociology. 

The Richard A. Henson School of Science and 
Technology includes the faculties of biology, chemistry, 
environmental health, geography and regional plan- 
ning, mathematical and computer sciences, medical 
technology, nursing, physics and respiratory therapy. 


Facilities 

The Administrative Services Building, situated 
at the Route 13 entrance, houses the Administrative 
Services, Telecommunications, Work Experience and 
Public Safety offices. 


Blackwell Library, located near the center of the 
campus, houses 350,000 items in open stacks, includ- 
ing books, bound periodicals, government documents 
and a curriculum laboratory. The library subscribes to 
1,600 periodicals and has extensive non-book re- 
sources including cassettes, filmstrips, microforms and 
phono recordings. 


Caruthers Hall, situated near Route 13 to the 
right of the main entrance to the University, houses the 
Learning Center; department offices for leisure studies, 
social work and teacher education; classrooms: faculty 
offices; a 225-seat auditorium; and the Communica- 
tions Center, which includes the public radio station 
WSCL. 


The Computer Center is located on the first and 
second floors of Fulton Hall. The administrative compu- 
ter system is a Digital Equipment Corporation VAX 
Cluster. The academic computer system with on-line 
terminals and printers is available to students in both 
the Computer Center and Devilbiss Hall. IBM PCs also 
are available in Devilbiss Hall, and there are three labs 
in Blackwell Library containing Apple Ile, IBM PC and 
PC-compatible microcomputers. Available in the-Com- 
puter Center is a Cal Comp 1041 plotter. Two small 
additional rooms containing microcomputers and termi- 
nals are reserved for faculty use. A Scantron Optical 
Mark Reader used to process examinations, evalua- 
tions and surveys is also available. 


Devilbiss Science Hall is located at the south 
end of the campus mall. In addition to 22 classrooms 
and 27 offices, it contains laboratories for biological 
sciences, chemistry, geography, physical science and 
physics. Special features in this building are a theatre- 
lecture hall seating 224 and a greenhouse. 


Fulton Hall, the newest academic facility on cam- 
pus, contains a black box theatre; a photography studio 
and darkrooms; ceramics, drawing, graphic design, 
painting and sculpture studios; the faculty offices for 
the Art, Communication Arts and Music departments; 
an electronic piano room; practice and listening rooms 
for music students and orchestra; and choral rehearsal 
rooms. Also located in Fulton Hall are the departments 
of Sociology and Political Science, the Computer 
Center, the dean’s office for the Charles R. and Martha 
N. Fulton School of Liberal Arts, general purpose class- 
rooms, a lecture hall and an art exhibition gallery. The 
University Art Gallery, located on the first floor, spon- 
sors a diverse program of seven-to-eight art exhibitions 
each academic year. 


Guerrieri University Center, located on Dog- 
wood Drive, includes a lounge, snack bar, bookstore, 
meeting rooms, campus post office, commuter and res- 
ident mailboxes, games room, service desk, Dean of 
Students Office, the Center for Personal and Profes- 
sional Development, an art gallery, student radio station 
WSUR and offices of student organizations and of 


minority affairs. An automated teller machine (ATM) is 
conveniently located just outside the north entrance. 


Holloway Hall, the administrative office building 
of the University, contains most administrative and fac- 
ulty offices, some classrooms and the Franklin P. Per- 
due School of Business. Also in Holloway are a modern 
776-seat auditorium and the Social Room. 


The Honors House, situated adjacent to the cam- 
pus, has offices, classrooms and social gathering areas 
for students enrolled in the Honors Program. 


The International House is located adjacent to 
the campus. The house serves as the residence for 
four students and provides a focal point for internation- 
ally oriented activities of international and native stu- 
dents, faculty and administrators. 


The Learning Center, located on the second floor 
of Caruthers Hall, provides a range of services for stu- 
dents in need of academic assistance. The center pro- 
vides diagnostic testing, individual and small-group 
tutoring, self-paced learning programs and formal 
courses in basic skill areas of reading, writing, 
mathematics and study techniques. The center is open 
daily for walk-in or referral visits. 


Maggs Physical Activities Center includes a 
large arena, swimming pool, dance studio, Nautilus 
room, strength room, classrooms, offices, large mul- 
tipurpose gymnasium, indoor tennis facility with three 
tennis courts for recreational and varsity team use, 
three racquetball courts, varsity and intramural locker 
rooms, training room, equipment room and reception 
area. 


The Maintenance Building houses the Central 
Stores and the motor pool. 


Outdoor Athletics Facilities include a multi-use 
stadium; varsity fields for baseball, field hockey, soccer 
and softball; practice fields; an all-weather 400-meter 
track; and 12 hard-surface tennis courts featuring plexi- 
pave surfaces with six lighted for night play. The 
baseball diamond features an Astroturf infield, the only 
one in the state. 


Potomac Hall houses classrooms and faculty of- 
fices. The Modern Languages Laboratory also is lo- 
cated in this building. 


Powell Dining Hall, located near the center of 
the campus, serves approximately 3,500 meals per 
day in its two diverse settings. 


Power Professional Building, located by the ath- 
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letics fields on the east campus, houses laboratories 
for medical technology, nursing and respiratory 
therapy; offices for computer science, mathematics and 
military science; and the Research Center for Delmarva 
History and Culture. 


The President’s Home is situated on a wooded 
knoll on the southern edge of the campus. 


The Research Center for Delmarva History and 
Culture was formed by the merger of the Delmarva 
Historical Archives Center and the Folklore Archives 
at Salisbury State University. The center is dedicated 
to the preservation of the uniqueness of the history and 
culture of the Delmarva Peninsula. It is available to 
students at Salisbury State University, other scholars 
and researchers, and to the community at large. Collec- 
tions include private papers, letters, diaries, business 
and land records, oral histories and folklife studies from 
and about the Delmarva Peninsula. The center is pres- 
ently located in the Power Professional Building and 
is open during the academic year and by appointment. 


Residence Halls offer students a variety of living 
environments and lifestyle options. Pocomoke and 
Wicomico halls house freshman men; Manokin and 
Nanticoke halls house freshman women. Coeduca- 
tional facilities include Chesapeake, Chester, Chop- 
tank, St. Martin and Severn halls. Dogwood Village, a 
modular housing complex, consists of 14 separate 
buildings, each housing 10 students in single rooms. 
The halls are equipped with lounges offering television, 
conversational groupings and study areas. Laundry 
and vending facilities also are provided. 


Student Health Services, located in the south 
end of Holloway Hall, includes a waiting room, four 
treatment rooms, a combined utility room/laboratory 
and two offices. 


Alumni Association 

The Alumni Association maintains ties with some 
13,000 alumni in all 50 states and several foreign coun- 
tries. Many of these alumni are vigorous supporters of 
the University through the association. 

The Alumni Association’s objectives are: to de- 
velop and foster an abiding loyalty for Salisbury State 
University, to promote a professional and ethical spirit 
which will characterize SSU’s alumni members, to en- 
courage participation in all activities that pertain to the 
betterment and growth of the University, and to unite 
Salisbury State graduates and undergraduates. 

The University Office of Alumni Relations serves 
as a liaison between the association, the University 
and alumni. 
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General Information 


The University invites applications from all who 
are interested in pursuing programs in 29 majors lead- 
ing to undergraduate degrees. Qualification for admis- 
sion is determined without regard to race, color, relig- 
ion, national origin or sex. Students who matriculate 
following acceptance assume responsibility for uphold- 
ing the standards and traditions of the University and 
adhering to its regulations. 


Campus Visits 


Salisbury State University encourages prospective 
students and their families to tour the campus and confer 
with the admissions staff. The Admissions Office pro- 
vides regularly scheduled tours every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday at 1:30 p.m. except holidays when the 
University is closed. Those who find the above times 
inconvenient are encouraged to call the Admissions Of- 
fice for a specific appointment at (410) 543-6161. All 
tours originate from the undergraduate Admissions Office. 

In addition to weekday visits, there are several 
Saturday open houses held during each semester. For 
more information about the open house schedule, call 
or write the Admissions Office. 


Application Requirements and 
Procedures 


Admissions requirements set forth in the following 
sections are minimum requirements that may be sub- 
ject to change after the Undergraduate Catalogue has 
been printed. In such cases, changes in admissions 
policy will be publicized. 


Application Forms 


Applications for admission, catalogues and other 
information regarding the University may be obtained 
on request from the Office of Admissions or from staff 
representatives at college night programs and indi- 
vidual high school and community college visits. Appli- 
cations also may be obtained frorn many high school 
guidance offices and community colleges. 


Application Fee 

3 A $30 non-refundable application fee is required 
with each application. 
Freshman Admissions Options 


Salisbury State University has three admissions 
plans under which we consider freshman applicants. 
Students not admitted under one of the two special 


a will be considered under our regular admission 
plan. 
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Early Decision is for high school seniors who 
have solid academic profiles and who are willing to 
make a firm commitment to attend SSU if admitted. 
Students must submit their applications by December 
15 and return their signed Early Decision Agreement 
forms. Decisions are made by January 15 and anon-re- 
fundable deposit is required within two weeks of notifi- 
cation. 

Honors Admission is an early notification pro- 
gram for high school students with exceptionally strong 
academic records. Any student whose application and 
all supporting records are received by January 15 will 
be reviewed automatically for possible Honors admis- 
sion. These students generally have academic grade 
point averages above a 3.25 and have scored at least 
1100 on the Scholastic Assessment Test. Students who 
are selected for Honors admission are notified on a 
continuing basis. Honors admission candidates have 
until May 1 to reserve their place in the freshman class. 

Regular Admission is the plan under which most 
students enter SSU. Regular admission is open to qual- 
ified high school students who apply for admission by 
February 1. Candidates are usually notified of the ad- 
mission action by March 15 and those who are admitted 
have until May 1 to confirm their space in the class by 
submitting a deposit. 


Transfer Admissions 


Beginning December 15, the Admissions Office 
will respond on a rolling basis to transfer applicants. 


Suggested Deadlines 


Suggested filing deadlines for fall admissions are 
January 15 for freshman applicants and March 1 for 
transfer students. Readmission deadlines are De- 
cember 1 and July 1. Applications received after the 
suggested filing dates are considered on a space-avail- 
able basis. 

Students applying for the spring semester will be 
notified of the decision on their applications beginning 
September 15, on a rolling admissions plan, provided 
their files are complete. The University reserves the 
right to close admissions when the projected enrollment 
is met. 

Freshman students seeking on-campus housing 
for the fall semester who are guaranteed a room must 
complete the admissions process by May 1. Transfer 
Students who are guaranteed housing must meet their 
specified deadline for the acceptance fee to reserve a 
space on campus. The payment of the $200 accep- 
tance fee completes the admissions process. Students 
paying the acceptance fee past their deadline will be 
housed on a space-available basis. 





Students seeking on-campus housing for the 
spring semester also will be housed on a space-avail- 
able basis. Each year there are a limited number of 
spaces open for the spring semester. 


Academic Scholarships 


Over half-a-million dollars in academic scholar- 
ships is awarded each fall through the University. The 
admissions application automatically qualifies students 
for consideration for these academic scholarships. 

The minimum requirements for consideration for 
scholarships are a 3.25 high school record in academic 
subjects and 1150 on the Scholastic Assessment Test 
with a minimum 500 verbal score. 

Entering freshmen who meet minimum require- 
ments are contacted by the appropriate awarding 


group. 


Social Security Number 


All students are asked to submit their Social Se- 
curity numbers. International students are encouraged 
to file for a Social Security number although they are 
not eligible for Social Security benefits. The Social Se- 
curity number is used as a student identifier in maintain- 
ing academic and financial records. This number is 
included on the student’s photo identification card (ID) 
which is solicited in connection with various University- 
related athletics, social and cultural events. Blackwell 
Library and Powell Dining Hall have electronic card 
readers and valid identification cards are required for 
the use of these facilities. 

Students’ disclosure of their Social Security num- 
bers is voluntary. The student Social Security number 
is only released to agencies or individuals outside the 
University at the request of the student or in accordance 
with federal and state requirements in regard to finan- 
cial aid awards, Internal Revenue Service for student 
employee salary reporting and state controller's debt 
collection procedure. 


For High School Graduates 


Admission to Salisbury State University is granted 
to those applicants whose academic qualifications give 
promise of success in college. The evaluation of the 
applicant’s chances for academic success is the re- 
sponsibility of the Admissions Office, which considers 
the applicant’s high school record, the verbal and math 
scores on the Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT), 
essay and the recommendations of the high school 
principals or guidance counselors. 

The high school grade point average is based on 
grades earned in academic subjects in the freshman, 
sophomore, junior and senior years. 

Applicants are urged to take the Scholastic As- 
sessment Test no later than the last fall testing date. 
Scores from the test taken in the junior year are accept- 
able. The code number for Salisbury State University 
is 5403. Details concerning the administering of the 
Scholastic Assessment Test may be obtained from any 
highschool guidance counselor. The American College 
Testing Assessment (ACT) scores also may be submit- 
ted to enhance a student’s application. 

Students planning to enter college are encouraged 
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to complete the college preparatory curriculum in high 
school. Within the college preparatory curriculum, a 
prospective student should have met the following 
minimum requirements for admission: four credits in 
English with at least one credit in composition, one 
credit in American literature and one credit in English 
literature; three credits in the social sciences; two cred- 
its in laboratory-based sciences; three credits in 
mathematics, with at least two credits in Algebra | and 
ll, and one credit in geometry; and two years in a foreign 
language. Students lacking any of the above admissions 
specifications should contact the dean of admissions. 

Normally, successful candidates for admission to 
Salisbury State University will have demonstrated 
strong college potential by earning at least above aver- 
age grades in a solid academic program along with 
scoring above the national average on the Scholastic 
Assessment Test. 


For Early Admission 


The University provides an early admission option 
for academically talented high school students. Stu- 
dents who have completed the junior year of high 
school may be considered for acceptance into the reg- 
ular University program provided they present evidence 
of outstanding academic achievement, commendable 
scores on the Scholastic Assessment Test, a positive 
recommendation from the high school and a certifica- 
tion of eligibility for a high school diploma under the 
early admission program. A personal interview with an 
SSU admissions officer is required. 


For Non-High School Graduates 


Applicants who are not high school graduates may 
qualify for admission by earning satisfactory grades on 
the High School Equivalency Examinations adminis- 
tered by the State Department of Education and by 
receiving the high school equivalency diploma. The 
applicant should contact the local board of education 
to make arrangements to take the examinations. 
Scores from the Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) 
are required. The American College Testing Assess- 
ment (ACT) scores also may be submitted. 


For International Students* 


Admission may be offered to international students 
who demonstrate appropriate academic ability, profi- 
ciency in the English language and the ability to finance 
all costs for their education. Applicants must have offi- 
cial documentation submitted to the Admissions Office 
certifying completion of at least the equivalent of an 
American academic high school diploma and the re- 
sults of their Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL) exam. The University requires a minimum 
score of 550 on the TOEFL exam. International stu- 
dents also must complete our Summary of Education 
and Declaration of Finances forms and return them to 
the Admissions Office. Information about test dates 
and test centers for the TOEFL may be obtained by 
writing to: Test of English as a Foreign Language, P.O. 
Box 6151, Princeton, NJ 08541-6151, U.S.A. Appli- 
cants who meet all requirements will be offered under- 
graduate admission. 


*All international students who attend Salisbury State University will be given an English Placement Examination upon their arrival on campus. Any 
Student who does not demonstrate adequate proficiency in English will either be required to enroll in the compensatory English program or be withdrawn 


from the University. 
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Admission 


For Immigrant Students* 


Any student applying for admission whose native 
language is other than English will be required to dem- 
onstrate an acceptable level of English proficiency in 
addition to meeting the basic requirements for admis- 
sion to the University. 


For Veterans 


Veterans and dependents of veterans who are 
eligible for GI benefits and who have a high school 
diploma or equivalency may be admitted to Salisbury 
State University. Veterans who have attended other 
colleges since their discharge are not included in this 
policy and should seek admission through the normal 
transfer process. Priority for the acceptance of veterans 
will be given to Maryland residents. 

In addition to high school or college transcripts, 
each veteran must provide the Admissions Office with 
a certificate of eligibility. Since it generally takes 60 
days or more to clear a VA application, applicants are 
encouraged to contact their nearest VA office within 
sufficient time prior to registration at SSU. Initial contact 
for implementation of benefits should be directed to 
the Salisbury State University Office of Veteran Affairs. 


Placement Testing 


All entering freshmen (and transfer students with 
less than 25 credits) may be subject to state-mandated 
placement testing in reading, writing and mathematics, 
after being admitted to the University. Requirements 
for taking these tests are determined by the individual 
Student's SAT or ACT scores. The testing is adminis- 
tered as part of the new student advising and registra- 
tion program. 

All students earning below the predetermined 
Standard on these examinations will be required to par- 
ticipate in remedial programs designed to eliminate de- 
ficiencies in basic skills. These students will be adminis- 
tered posttests to determine if they have reached the 
established standard. 

Students who fail to meet the standard within two 
semesters and a summer session will not be retained 
at the institution. 

Those students who exhibit a weakness in the 
basic skills area but are not in need of full remedial 
programs can participate in a prescribed program to 
address their weakness. 


For Transfer Students 


Students with acceptable records may be admitted 
from other regionally accredited collegiate institutions 
with requirements similar to those of Salisbury State 
University. Transfer students should request applica- 
tion forms for admission from the Office of Admissions 
and are subject to the same payment procedures as 
incoming freshmen. 

To be considered for admission as a transfer student, 
a Student must have earned at least 25 semester hours 
of college-level credit at an accredited community col- 
lege or four-year college or university, and have a 
minimum 2.0 average on a four-point scale. If the stu- 
dent has attended two or more institutions, the overall 
2.0 will be computed on grades received in courses 
earned at all institutions attended unless the student 
presents an Associate of Arts degree. The University’s 
admission policy for entering freshmen, however, will 
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apply to transfer students who have attempted fewer 
than 25 semester hours of credit at another institution. 

Those students who have been awarded the As- 
sociate of Arts or who have successfully completed 60 
hours of credit with an overall 2.0 average, in either 
case in college or university parallel courses, will be 
admitted. 

Transfer students from accredited colleges enrol- 
led in transfer programs will receive credit for the work 
that they have completed, with few exceptions. College 
Level Examination Program (CLEP) credit will be 
evaluated based on individual scores. Evaluations of 
students’ previous coursework will be forwarded to 
them within several weeks of their admission. After 
being admitted to the University, students will have an 
opportunity to make an appointment with a counselor 
in the Admissions Office to review the evaluation of 
transfer credit and to discuss selection of courses. 

For more information regarding transferability of 
courses, refer to the “Maryland Higher Education Com- 
mission Student Transfer Policies” in Appendix B. 


General Transfer Policies 

1. Transfer credits are evaluated by the Admis- 
sions Office. Such credits may generally be 
applied to the 120 hours (minimum) of credit 
required for graduation and, if approved by the 
appropriate department, may count toward re- 
quirements in a major at Salisbury State Uni- 
versity. 

2. A student attending Salisbury State University 
in any regular fall or spring semester has until 
the end of the semester to complete all forms 
and to have official transcripts of all prior work 
from other institutions sent to the SSU Admis- 
sions Office. 

3. Grades do not transfer; the grade point average 
for a transfer student is computed only on the 
basis of coursework completed at SSU. Once 
a course is taken at Salisbury State University, 
the SSU grade point average is not affected 
by repeating the course at another institution. 
Grades of transfer courses will be calculated 
for admission to specific academic programs 
that require a particular grade point average. 
However, credit earned while a studentis enrol- 
led in recognized cooperative programs with 
other Maryland state colleges and universities 
will be accepted as credit earned at Salisbury 
State University. Coursework and grades 
earned will be applied toward graduation re- 
quirements at SSU and these grades will be 
counted in the SSU grade point average. 

4. Credits earned in or transferred from a Mary- 
land community college will normally be limited 
to approximately half the baccalaureate degree 
program requirements, but in no case more 
than 64 credits, and these hours may only be 
applied to credit at the 100 or 200 level. 

5. To be eligible for the baccalaureate degree 
from Salisbury State University, transfer stu- 
dents must earn at least the final 30 hours of 
credit from this institution. However, students 
enrolled in officially recognized cooperative 
programs involving SSU and other cooperative 
institutions may include coursework taken at 
cooperative institutions in their final 30 hours 


at the University. 

6. Questions concerning the evaluation of transfer 
credit should be directed to the Office of Admis- 
sions. Students may appeal evaluations to the 
Office of the Vice President of Academic Affairs 
within the academic year in which the evalua- 
tions were made. Transfer evaluations which 
are more than one year old are not subject to 
appeal. 


Course-by-Course Evaluation of Transfer Credit 


Students will have their work evaluated on a 
course-by-course basis. Detailed information concern- 
ing recommended transfer programs may be obtained 
from the Office of Admissions. Courses which a trans- 
ferring student plans to apply toward a degree at Salis- 
bury State University are evaluated in one of the follow- 
ing four categories: 

1. Approved for General Education credit 

2. Approved for lower-level credit 

3. Approved for upper-level credit 

4. Not approved for transfer credit 

All courses approved for transfer credit will be 
listed as specific courses, as General Education or as 
elective credit at Salisbury State University. In order 
for any of these courses to qualify for upper-level credit 
at SSU, they must be taught at the upper level both at 
SSU and at the sending institution. All lower-level 
courses from the sending institution, all courses from 
community colleges and all courses which are upper 
level at the sending institution but which are lower-level 
courses at Salisbury State University will be evaluated 
as lower-level courses. Some transferred courses, 
either upper level or lower level, may be used to satisfy 

requirements in particular majors. Each department de- 
termines its own policies in this matter and evaluates 
each student’s record on a course-by-course basis. 

While most courses from other accredited institu- 
tions are applicable to a degree at Salisbury State Uni- 
versity, courses which the University views as not 
academic in nature and which are not compatible with 
existing programs may not be transferred to the Univer- 
sity and applied toward degrees. 


Aamission 


For Former SSU Students 


Readmission 

A matriculated student who fails to enroll at the 
University during a regular fall or spring semester must 
apply for readmission through the Office of Special 
Academic Programs. Students who have been 
academically dismissed may only apply for readmission 
once they have reduced their deficit point totals to the 
appropriate levels. Students must declare a major at 
the time of readmission. 

Students who have attended other institutions 
since leaving Salisbury State University must arrange 
to have official transcripts sent from those institutions 
directly to the Office of Admissions. 

The deadline for applications for fall semester is 
July 1; for the spring semester, December 1. However, 
the University reserves the right to close readmission 
when the enrollment limit has been met. 


Academic Clemency Policy 

Salisbury State University recognizes that some 
students may, for a variety of reasons, develop 
academic records that do not reflect their true abilities. 
Students who leave the University with poor academic 
records may wish to receive academic clemency upon 
their return. To encourage students to try again after 
an unsuccessful experience, the University is prepared 
to extend academic clemency. 

Clemency may be requested by students who 
have not attended the University for at least five calen- 
dar years. At the time of readmission, students seeking 
clemency must complete a clemency form and may 
petition to have up to 16 credit hours of D and F re- 
moved from their grade point averages. The grades of 
D and F will remain on the transcript with X beside 
them. The grade point averages of students who have 
received clemency will be recalculated to reflect that 
clemency. Students who receive clemency are eligible 
to graduate with honors. 

Contact the Academic Affairs Office, Room 239, 
Holloway Hall, (410) 543-6020, for detailed procedures. 
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Graduate Study 


Salisbury State University is approved for gradu- 
ate instruction by the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Schools and the Maryland Higher Education 
Commission. The University offers graduate programs 
leading to the Master of Business Administration, the 
Master of Education, the Master of Arts in English and 
psychology, and the Master of Science with a major in 
nursing. Graduate study also is available for teachers 
seeking to meet requirements for basic and advanced 
certification and for post-baccalaureate students seeking 
graduate credit in both academic and professional areas. 

During the fall and spring semesters, the majority 
of graduate students enroll for courses conducted in 
the evening program of the University. Designed essen- 
tially for part-time students, this program consists 
mainly of courses meeting once weekly throughout the 
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semester in either late afternoon or evening sessions 
of approximately three hours each. A limited number 
of courses, open both to graduate students and ad- 
vanced undergraduates, also are available in the reg- 
ular daytime program. In addition, graduate study is 
available during the University's summer session and 
winter term. Dormitory accommodations are available 
to graduate students only during the summer session 
and winter term. 

Requirements for admission to graduate study in- 
clude a completed Application to Graduate Study, the 
application fee and official transcripts from all under- 
graduate institutions. Additional requirements vary by 
specific program. 

The Graduate Catalogue is available upon request 
from the Office of Admissions. 


= SS 


Continuing Education 


Salisbury State University provides both traditional 
and non-traditional courses of the highest quality to the 
community. The University offers flexible educational 
programs through evening courses, extension courses, 
non-credit courses, winter terms, Summer sessions, 
television and newspaper courses, workshops/confer- 
ences, short courses, institutes, undergraduate and 
graduate courses and other types of educational/ex- 
perimental experiences, both on and off campus. 


Goals 


The general goals of continuing education at Salis- 

bury State University are: 

1. to identify community educational needs and 
interests for use in new and ongoing program 
development; 

2. to contribute to the advancement of essential 
skills, training, Knowledge and_ information 
through the Professional Development Institute; 

3. to provide educational experiences that will 
allow for intelligent action in relation to social, 
economic and political issues; 

4. to provide opportunities to continually update 
and/or upgrade professional skills; 

5. to provide a variety of activities relating to 
personal and cultural development; and 

6. to provide increased educational opportunities 
at suitable locations and hours convenient to 
those who may participate. 


Professional Development institute 


Over and above the traditional programs/courses, 
the University has the capability of designing “contract 
courses” through the Professional Development Insti- 
tute, which could be of a short- or long-term duration 
to meet the special needs of people in the public as 
well as the private sector. For example, the University 
has enriched and expanded its service to the community 
by offering additional non-credit short courses in man- 
agement which are designed to improve and expand 
the specific skills required to effectively direct the ac- 
tivities of business, government, commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations. These programs of education 
for managers have a distinct “how to” orientation which 
serves as an effective connection between manage- 
ment theory and management practice. With this 
thought in mind, should a particular firm need some 
special attention given to a particular course of study, 
the University would be pleased to discuss and explore 
this possibility with individuals and groups. 


Continuing Education Units (CEU) 


Salisbury State University has adopted the Con- 
tinuing Education Unit (CEU) for selected offerings in 
the Non-credit Continuing Education Program. The 
CEU is a nationally accepted method of recognizing, 
identifying, measuring and rewarding participation in 
non-credit certificate programs and special courses of 
varying lengths that are not part of the regular under- 
graduate or graduate degree programs. The Continuing 
Education Unit is defined as “10 contact hours of par- 
ticipation in an organized continuing education experi- 
ence under responsible, sponsoring, capable direction 
and qualified instruction.” Both professional and per- 
sonal growth may be assessed in this manner. Courses 
for which CEU credit will be awarded will be designated 
as follows: (CEU). 


Institute for Retired Persons (IRP) 


This program is entirely conceived and adminis- 
tered by its student body of older Americans. Its operat- 
ing principles of self-determination and peer-teaching 
represent a sharp break from current practices in the 
development of programs for older citizens. The IRP 
promotes learning at a more leisurely pace, providing 
peer-teachers for encouragement and direction. 

The IRP is designed to enrich all participants over 
50 or a retired person of any age. One can learn at 
one’s own pace from peers, studying what there was 
no time for before retirement. 

New courses, open forums, concerts, field trips 
and special programs are planned. 

Retired persons who are interested in this new 
concept should contact the Registrar's Office. 


Registration of Auditors and 
Undergraduate Non-Degree 
Students 


Those who have not earned a degree and wish 
to enroll for a limited number of undergraduate courses 
in the non-degree program during the academic year 
must register through the Registrar's Office. 


Registration Procedures and 


Deadlines 


Those desiring to register in the non-degree pro- 
gram should contact the Registrar's Office for informa- 
tion concerning registration procedures and deadlines. 
The University publishes bulletins for the fall and spring 
semesters, winter terms and summer sessions. 
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University Expenses 


NOTE: Tuition and fees are for the 1994-95 academ- 
ic year. They may be changed and new ones may be 
established at any time by action of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Maryland System. Refer 
to the Cashier’s Office for updated prices. 


Full-Time Undergraduates 


1st 2nd Total 
Semester Semester 


Tuition 
Maryland Residents $1,164 $1,164 $2,328 
Out-of-State Residents 2,565 2,565 5,130 
Mandatory Fees 
Athletics $ 100 $ 100 $ 200 
Facilities 200 200 400 
Guerrieri University Center 

Operating 83 83 166 
Intramural 30 30 60 
Student Activities 30 30 60 
Total Fees $ 443 $ 443 $ 886 
Total Tuition and Fees 
Maryland Residents $1,607 $1,607 $3,214 
Out-of-State Residents $3,008 $3,008 $6,016 
Room Charges 
Chesapeake $1,225 $1,225 $2,450 
Chester 1,225 1,225 2,450 
Choptank 1,225 1,225 2,450 
Dogwood Village 1,275 1,275 2,550 
Honors House 1,275 1,275 2,550 
International House 1,275 1,275 2,550 
Manokin 1,225 1,225 2,450 
Nanticoke 1,225 1,225 2,450 
Pocomoke 1,225 1,225 2,450 
St. Martin 1,225 1,225 2,450 
Severn 1,225 1,225 2,450 
Wicomico 1,225 1,225 2,450 
Board Charges 
Seven-Day, 19-Meal Plan $1,095 $1,095 $2,190 
Five-Day, 15-Meal Plan 1,055 1,055 2,110 
Ten-Meal Plan 850 850 1,700 


Total Tuition, Fees, Room and Board 
(Based on $2,450 Room Rate and $2,190 Board Rate) 


Maryland Residents $3,927 $3,927 $7,854 
Out-of-State Residents $5,328 $5,328 $10,656 
Other Expenses Per Per One-Time 
Incidence Year 

Applied Music Fee $150/credit 

Art Materials Fee 20-35/course 

Graduate Application Fee 30 

Late Payment Fee 25 
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Other Expenses Per Per One-Time 
Incidence Year 

Late Registration Fee $25 

Lost ID Card Fee 10 

Medical Technology Fee $40 

Nursing Liability Insurance 8 

Physical Examination Fee 30 

Readmission Fee 30 

Returned Check Fee 25 

Scuba Equipment Fee 150 

Student Teaching Fee 150 

Undergrad Application Fee 30 

Vehicle Registration Fee $20 

Part-Time Students 

Undergraduate Tuition 

Maryland Residents $ 90/credit hour 

Out-of-State Residents 123/credit hour 

Graduate Tuition 

Maryland Residents $123/credit hour 

Out-of-State Residents 152/credit hour 

Mandatory Fees 

Facilities $ 3/credit hour 


Identification Cards 


All students must have Salisbury State University 
identification cards which are to be used for the entire 
duration of enrollment. ID cards are required for admis- 
sion to most athletics, social and cultural events and 
are used as a general form of identification on campus. 
Powell Dining Hall and Blackwell Library have elec- 
tronic card readers and valid identification cards are 
required for students wishing to use those facilities. 

The ID card is activated by registration at the Uni- 
versity (and with payment of a meal plan for boarding 
Students). There is no charge for having identification 
cards made. If the card must be replaced through fault 
of the student, a replacement fee of $10 will be charged. 

The Identification Office is located in Room 224 
of Holloway Hall. Office hours are 8 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
and 2:30 - 5 p.m., Monday - Friday. 


Residency Determination 


Residency determination is made by the Admis- 
sions Office upon application for admission. The com- 
plete “Policy on Student Residency Classification for 
Admission, Tuition and Charge Differential Purposes” 
is located in Appendix B. 


Student Classification 


For tuition and fee purposes, a full-time under- 
graduate student is a student taking 12 or more credit 
hours each semester. Any student (regardless of clas- 
sification or designation) taking 12 or more credit hours 
a semester is required to pay the full-time tuition and 
fees listed. A part-time student is a student taking 11 
or fewer credit hours per semester for undergraduate 
or graduate credit. Any student (regardless of classifi- 
cation or designation) taking 11 or fewer credit hours 
a semester is required to pay the part-time tuition and 
fees itemized above. 

Students taking courses for audit or pass/fail or 
courses without credit designation will receive assigned 
equivalency credit hours for tuition and fee purposes. 


Room and Board 


Those students who have made residence hall res- 
ervations must claim their rooms no later than 5 p.m. 
on the day preceding the first day of classes. Students 
arriving after this date who wish to hold their room 
reservations may do so by notifying the Housing Office 
no later than 5 p.m. on the day preceding the first day 
of classes. 

Students living on campus must subscribe to a 
board plan (except residents of Chesapeake, Honors 
House and International House). Students living off 
Campus may obtain meals at the University dining hall 
through cash payment for each meal. Off-campus resi- 
dents also may elect to subscribe to the five-day (week- 
days) 15-meal plan, the seven-day 19-meal plan or the 
10-meal plan. On-campus residents (except residents 
of Chesapeake, Honors House and _ International 
House) must subscribe to the five-day 15-meal plan or 
the seven-day 19-meal plan. Residents of Chesa- 
peake, Honors House and International House may 
subscribe to any one of the three meal plans, or, elect 
not to take a meal plan. 


Explanation of Fees 


Athletics 


Full-time students pay an athletics fee of $200 per 
academic year. Funds from this fee are assigned to the 
Department of Physical Education, Recreation and Ath- 
letics and are used in implementing a well-rounded ath- 
letics program at the University. Athletics fees contribute 
toward meeting expenses incurred in the purchase of 
consumable supplies for varsity sports, the transporta- 
tion of athletics teams, payment for athletics officials 
and numerous other services. 


Facilities 


A fee of $400 per academic year is paid by all 
full-time students. A fee of $3 per credit hour per semes- 
ter is paid by all part-time students. This fee is used 
to pay for construction costs (both principal and in- 
terest) for major renovation and/or construction projects 
not funded by the State of Maryland. 


Guerrieri University Center 

A fee of $166 per academic year is paid by all 
full-time students. The fee is utilized by the University 
to fund the Guerrieri Center programs and operations. 


University Expenses 


Intramural 

Full-time students pay an intramural fee of $60 
per academic year. Funds from this fee are assigned 
to the Department of Physical Education, Recreation 
and Athletics and are used in implementing a well- 
rounded intramural program at the University. 


Motor Vehicle Registration 

Students who operate motor vehicles on the Uni- 
versity campus must register these vehicles with the 
Office of Public Safety, located in the Administrative 
Services Building, and must be prepared to pay the 
$20 per year parking fee. Parking decals are non- 
transferable. Freshman resident students are not per- 
mitted a vehicle on campus. 


Readmission 


All students seeking readmission to the University 
pay a non-refundable readmission application fee of 
$30 with the readmission application form. This read- 
mission fee is not applied to the tuition and fee bill. 


Student Activities 

All full-time students pay a fee of $60 per academic 
year to meet expenses in connection with various social 
functions, student publications, dramatic productions 
and the other duly authorized student activities which 
take place during the academic year. 


Additional Expenses 


Books and Supplies 

Books and classroom supplies may be purchased 
at the University bookstore, the Book Rack, maintained 
for the convenience of students. Expenses will vary 
with the cost of books and other materials required for 
particular courses. 


Special Courses 


Certain courses require enrolled students to pay 
additional fees for special services and/or materials. 
All special course fees will be assessed and collected 
through normal student accounts receivable proce- 
dures. No fees should be paid directly to academic 
departments or individuals. 


Payments and Adjustments 


Advance Payments 


Candidates seeking admission to the University 
must pay a non-refundable $30 application fee when 
they submit the Admission Application. The application 
fee is not applied to any tuition or fees. After evaluation 
and review by the Admissions Office, the candidate is 
notified of status regarding admission. If accepted for 
admission, the student will receive (with the acceptance 
letter) a bill for an advance payment of $200 which is 
payable immediately. Payment of this fee assures the 
student placement in the appropriate class at time of 
entry. The $200 advance payment is non-refundable 
but will be applied toward payment of the total tuition 
and fees which are due before the first day of classes. 
If the student fails to register, the $200 advance deposit 
is forfeited at the close of the late registration period 
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University Expenses 


as set forth in the official University calendar. 

An advance room and board deposit of $175 or 
greater is required from students offered housing in 
order to guarantee their room and board reservations for 
the next academic year. This deposit will be applied to 
the total bill during the second semester of the year; the 
contract is for the entire academic year (two semesters). 

Students may cancel room and board reservations 
by petitioning to be released from their contracts. The 
petitions must be in writing to the director of housing 
and must be received prior to May 1 for the fall semes- 
ter. For first-time students applying for the spring 
semester, the deposits are refundable if requested by 
December 1. The Housing/Residence Life Office will 
replace the petitioner with a student from the waiting 
list if possible. If not, the petitioner will forfeit the deposit, 
as well as incur a surcharge of $200. 


Payments to the University 


Student tuition and fees are due and payable to 
the University prior to the beginning of each semester 
on or before the date shown on the statement of fees. 
Payment of tuition and fees by mail is encouraged. 
Students who do not observe the payment due date 
specified on the bill for any academic term are adminis- 
tratively dismissed from the University and are dis-en- 
rolled from all of the classes for which they preregis- 
tered. 

All checks or money orders should be made payable 
to Salisbury State University. Payments should be 
mailed to Salisbury State University, P.O. Box 2195, 
Salisbury, MD 21802-2195. Cash payments may be 
made at the Cashier's Office, Room 203, Holloway 
Hall, Monday-Friday between the hours of 8 a.m.-5 
p.m. No student's registration is complete until the 
semester charges are paid in full. 


Returned Checks 


Article 27, Section 142 of the Annotated Code of 
Maryland states that anyone who obtains money, etc.., 
by bad check is subject to prosecution. All checks re- 
turned to Salisbury State University by the bank as 
“unpaid” (this includes checks on which payment has 
been stopped) must be paid within seven days of the 
University’s notification to the student. If restitution has 
not been made within the allotted time, the maker of 
the check may be subject to prosecution. A $25 re- 
turned check fee is charged by the University (in addi- 
tion to the face value of each check) to cover the costs 
of handling returned checks. 

Should it become necessary to remand a debt to 
the Central Collection Unit of the State of Maryland, a 
collection fee of 17 percent or greater will be imposed 
and added to the principal balance. The University 
reserves the right to deny services to any student 
who has an account in arrears. 


Eligibility for Refunds 


To be eligible for any type of refund, a withdrawing 
student must: 

1. submit a completed withdrawal form to the 
Office of the Registrar; 

2. notify the director of housing (if a resident 
student) of room cancellation; and 

3. turn in the student ID card to the Identification 
Office. 
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No refund will be processed unless the student com- 
plies with the withdrawal procedures stated above. 

Refunds are based on the date on which the with- 
drawal form is filed with the registrar. Failure to file the 
Official notification will result in a forfeit of all right to 
refund. No withdrawals will be backdated. Students 
whose housing contracts and meal plans are termi- 
nated for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for re- 
funds. Students dismissed by the University for disci- 
plinary reasons are not entitled to any tuition or fee 
refunds. 

The cost of repairs and/or replacement of any 
University property damaged by the student. will be 
deducted from any refunds due the student. Damaged 
property will be inspected by the Physical Plant Office 
and a determination will be made of repair or replace- 
ment costs prior to any refund. Students also will be 
liable for common area damage assessed by the Hous- 
ing Office at the end of each semester. 


Proposed Refund Policy 


Students who withdraw from the University: 

1. by the end of the official drop/add period for each 
session will receive a refund of all tuition, fees, 
room and board except the $200 acceptance 
fee for new students, the $175 advance room 
deposit, the per meal rate for meals eaten prior 
to a board plan’s being dropped, and a $50 
administrative fee; 

2. from the end of the official drop/add period through 
the 14th calendar day of classes will receive a re- 
fund of 80 percent of tuition, room and board, less 
a $50 administrative fee. No fees shall be re- 
funded; 

3. from the 15th calendar day until the end of the third 
week of classes will receive a refund of 60 percent 
of tuition, room and board, less a $50 administra- 
tive fee. No fees shall be refunded; 

4. during the fourth week of classes will receive a 
refund of 40 percent of tuition, room and board, 
less a $50 administrative fee. No fees shall be 
refunded; 

5. during the fifth week of classes will receive a 
refund of 20 percent of tuition, room and board, 
less a $50 administrative fee. No fees shall be 
refunded; 

6. after the end of the fifth week of classes will 
receive no refund of tuition, fees, room or board. 

The above refund policy will be effective only if the student 
has complied with the University’s withdrawal proce- 
dures. The policy regarding refunds of room rent will be 
effective only if the student has been released from the 
housing contract by the director of housing. Individuals 
who change their schedules from full-time to part-time 
status during the official drop/add period of the University 
will be entitled to credit based on the difference between 
the full-time tuition and fee charge and the part-time per 
credit hour tuition and fee charge. Appeals to this policy 
must be in writing to the director of business and finance, 
who makes the final determination of refund eligibility. 

The approved refund policy will be enclosed 

with the semester bill that is mailed to each student. 
Students who do not preregister may obtain a copy 
of the policy from the Cashier’s Office, Holloway Hall, 
Room 203. 








Financial Aid Information 


NOTE: Students applying for aid from Salisbury 
State University who are eligible to apply for the 
Federal Pell Grant are required to do so before aid 
from the University will be awarded. 


General Information 


What is Financial Aid? 


Financial aid is any grant, scholarship, loan or paid 
employment offered for the express purpose of helping 
a student meet educationally related expenses. Such 
aid is usually provided by or through federal and state 
agencies, foundations, corporations, and the colleges 
and universities themselves. Grants and scholarships 
are regarded as “gift” assistance and need not be repaid 
although they may carry certain provisions that must 
be followed. 

Loans are usually offered at low interest rates and 
can be repaid over an extended period after the student 
leaves the institution. Where aid is offered in the form 
of a job, the student is paid an hourly rate for work 
actually performed. 

The amounts and types of financial aid that stu- 
dents receive are determined through federal, state 
and local guidelines, and are offered to students in 
combinations or “packages” which are designed to fit 
the applicant’s financial need. 


What is Financial Need? 


Basically, it is the amount representing the differ- 
ence between a student's resources and his or her 
basic educational expenses. Salisbury State University 
expects that the student and his or her parents will 
contribute to the fullest of their ability from income and 
assets in meeting University expenses. Financial aid 
is designed to supplement, but not replace, these primary 
resources. Therefore, the University’s aid programs are 
based on the financial need of the family. It is the stu- 
dent’s responsibility to apply for any additional scholar- 
ship for which he or she may be eligible. 


Eligibility Requirements 
And Procedures 


In order to be eligible to apply initially for financial 
aid, students must meet the following conditions. They 
must be: 

1. matriculated (formally admitted to the University); 

2. enrolled in a degree-seeking program of study; 

and 

3. enrolled for a least six credit hours. 


Once students are studying at Salisbury State Uni- 
versity and wish to reapply for financial aid, they must 
meet the following conditions. They must be: 

1. matriculated; 

2. enrolled in a degree-seeking program of study; 

3. full-time students who have completed 12 hours 

of coursework or part-time students who have 
completed six hours of coursework; and 

4. making satisfactory academic progress. 

All students must reapply every year for continua- 
tion of financial aid. When students reapply for financial 
aid they are required to report to the Financial Aid 
Office any new scholarships, loans, grants and earn- 
ings from employment not recorded on the original, 
initial financial aid application. This information is used 
to reassess the student's financial needs and if needs 
are reduced, aid will be reduced accordingly. When aid 
must be reduced, the Financial Aid Office attempts to 
adjust the amount the student will receive for the up- 
coming semester in that semester. But in cases where 
such adjustments cannot be made in time and a student 
receives aid in excess of assessed need, the University 
bills the student in the amount of the overaward. 

Students who receive financial aid are notified in 
an award letter and must, in turn, notify the Financial 
Aid Office that they accept the aid awarded. Students 
who do not notify the office of their acceptance of aid 
awarded by the date indicated in the award letter are 
subject to aid cancellation. 

Students who withdraw or stop attending classes 
before the end of the semester will have their aid pro- 
rated to cover reasonable costs for the period of atten- 
dance involved. (Refer to the “Proposed Refund Policy” 
on page 20 for an explanation of cost reduction.) If a 
student does not live on campus, the living expenses 
assumed in the financial aid budget will be prorated 
for the period of attendance. Repayment of financial 
aid funds received may be required. If a reduction or 
repayment of funds is required the order of reduction 
is as follows, if applicable: 


Federal Supplemental Education Opportunity Grant 
Federal Carl D. Perkins Loan 

Other Race Grant 

Federal Pell Grant 

Federal Direct Student Loan Program 

State Scholarship 

Federal Direct Parent Loan Program 

Institution Scholarship 

Private Scholarship 
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Financial Aid Information 


Application Procedures for 


University Financial Aid Programs 


Students who wish to apply for financial aid must 
complete a Free Application for Federal Student Aid 
(FAFSA). They also must submit signed Student Aid 
Reports (sent directly to students’ homes when they 
apply for Federal Pell Grants), signed and dated copies 
of students’ and parents’ income tax forms from the 
previous year when required, as well as any other rele- 
vant information required by the Financial Aid Office. 
In addition, any student who has ever attended another 
postsecondary (after high school) educational institu- 
tion must submit a Financial Aid Transcript from each 
school, regardless of whether or not aid was received. 
No application will be considered complete until all of 
these forms are received by the Financial Aid Office. 

The University’s financial aid deadline is March 1 
for the following academic year. Students may apply 
as early as January 1 but no later than at least six 
weeks in advance of the deadline date. This allows 
time to process the FAFSA and for the student to for- 
ward the results (the Student Aid Report) to the Finan- 
cial Aid Office. Students whose applications arrive at 
the University after March 1 will be processed on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Although incoming 
freshmen and transfer students are not offered financial 
aid until they have been formally admitted to the Univer- 
sity, they must meet the same application deadline. 
Immediate processing of new applications or an- 
nouncements of results prior to the beginning of the 
school year cannot be assured; therefore, an alternate 
arrangement for bill payment should be made. If funds 
are still available, cases will be processed during the 
school year. 


Disbursement of Financial Aid 


Confirmed aid recipients who preregister (thereby 
generating an early bill) will receive financial aid credit 
directly on the statement of fees. Any balance still due 
the student after all charges have been deducted will 
be disbursed to the student as a refund check during 
the first week of classes each semester. 

Recipients who must register in person (thereby 
generating a bill at the time of registration) will receive 
any refund amount due after all charges have been 
deducted after the first month of classes (allow 40-60 
days). Adjustments require additional time. 

lf the financial aid amount credited (or refunded) 
includes a Federal Carl Perkins Loan (FCPL), the reci- 
pient MUST sign the appropriate loan forms in the Bus- 
iness and Finance Office during the first full week of 
classes each semester. Recipients with FCPL credit 
who either receive no refund or have a “0” balance 
also MUST sign the loan forms before the end of the 
first full week of classes each semester. Each loan 
disbursement/credit requires a signature as receipt of 
the FCPL amount. Loan forms must be properly com- 
pleted and signed by the deadline or the FCPL credit 
will be withdrawn and the recipient will be responsible 
for the FCPL amount previously credited. Students who 
_ do not have their bills cleared and finalized run the risk 
of having their classes cancelled and permission with- 
drawn for registering the following semester. 
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Financial Aid Satisfactory 
Progress Policy 


introduction 


Federal regulations require that institutions of 
higher education establish minimum standards of 
“Satisfactory Progress” for students receiving financial 
aid. This means the Financial Aid Office is required to 
measure each financial aid recipient's progress toward 
obtaining a degree. Should a student fail to meet the 
requirements, he or she will be ineligible to participate 
in the following programs: Federal Pell Grant, Federal 
Carl Perkins Loan, Federal SEOG, Federal Work 
Study, state grants/scholarships, Federal Direct Stu- 
dent Loans and Other Race Grant. To be making satis- 
factory progress, students are required to complete a 
minimum number of credits each semester and main- 
tain a minimum cumulative grade point average as out- 
lined below. 


Full-Time Students 


During any semester in which a student attempts 
12 or more credits, that student is required to complete 
at least 12 credits. Repeated courses are not calculated 
in the total number of credits completed. Below are the 
minimum credits and cumulative grade point average 
required to be making satisfactory academic progress 
for full-time students: 


Number of Minimum *Minimum 

Full-Time Semesters Credits GPA 
Attempted Required Required 

1 12 *1.75 

2 24 “1.75 

3 36 2.00 

4 48 2.00 

5 60 2.00 

6 72 2.00 

7 84 2.00 

8 96 2.00 

9 108 2.00 

10 120 2.00 


Part-Time Students 


During any semester in which a student attempts 
less than 12 credits, that student must complete at 
least six credits. Repeated courses are not calculated 
in the total number of credits completed. Below are the 
minimum credits and cumulative grade point average 
required to be making satisfactory academic progress 
for part-time students: 


Number of Minimum *Minimum 

Part-Time Semesters Credits GPA 
Attempted Required Required 

1 6 *1.75 

2 12 *1.75 

3 18 *1.75 

4 24 "14,75 

5 30 *1.75 

6 36 2.00 

7 42 2.00 

8 48 2.00 

9 54 2.00 

10 60 2.00 

11 66 2.00 

12 72 2.00 


a have junior standing you must have a minimum 2.0 


Number of Minimum *Minimum 
Part-Time Semesters Credits GPA 
Attempted Required Required 
13 78 2.00 
14 84 2.00 
15 90 2.00 
16 96 2.00 
17 102 2.00 
18 108 2.00 
19 114 2.00 
20 120 2.00 


"If you have junior standing you must have a minimum 2.0 
GPA. 


Financial Aid Programs 
Federal Grants and Loans 


Federal Pell Grant 


The Federal Pell Grant is an “entitlement” program, 
for first-time bachelor-degree candidates, that provides 
grants to eligible students. All degree-seeking students 
carrying at least six credits per semester are eligible 
to apply. Grants range from $400 to $2,300 depending 
on the federal formula. The grant is awarded by the 
federal government, not Salisbury State University. Ap- 
plications may be obtained from the Financial Aid Office 
or high school guidance counselors. All students apply- 
ing for financial aid from SSU are required to apply for 
the Federal Pell Grant. The Free Application for Federal 
Student Aid (FAFSA) may be used to apply for the 
Maryland State Scholarships, campus-based aid and 
the Federal Pell Grant. 


Federal Direct Student Loan Programs 


Salisbury State University has been selected to 
participate in the Federal Direct Student Loan Programs 
(FDSLP) which replace the Federal Family Student Loan 
Programs (Stafford Loans). 

The FDSLP enables degree-seeking students enrolled 
in at least six credit hours to borrow money directly 
from the federal government rather than private lending 
institutions (i.e., banks, credit unions). 

Loans can easily and quickly be obtained by sub- 
mitting the Free Application for Federal Student Aid 
(FAFSA) and signing a Promissory Note. An under- 
graduate student can borrow up to $2,625 per annum 
for the freshman year, $3,500 for the sophomore year 
and $5,500 for the third through fifth year. The interest 
rate is variable (currently 6.370 percent) with repay- 
ment beginning six months after the student leaves the 
institution. Repayment will be negotiated to fit the stu- 
dent’s annual income. 

Parents also may borrow through the Federal Di- 
rect PLUS Program by completing the Direct Parent 
Loan Application and Promissory Note and submitting 
them to Salisbury State University for certification. SSU 
will electronically send the information to the Depart- 
ment of Education which will approve the loan provided 
the parents do not have adverse credit history. Parents 
may borrow up to the cost of attendance at the institu- 
tion minus other estimated financial assistance for the 
Student. Repayment begins 60 days after the loamis 
disbursed. 

For more information on the Federal Direct Stu- 
dent Loan Programs, contact the Financial Aid Office. 
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University Aid Programs 


Federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant (FSEOG) 


These are outright grants of up to $4,000 for under- 
graduate, first-degree candidates with financial need. 
These grants do not have to be repaid. 


Federal Carl Perkins Loan (FCPL) 

This program provides up to $9,000 in four years 
on a loan basis to undergraduate students who are 
enrolled at least half time and have demonstrated finan- 
cial need. There is no interest charge on this loan as 
long as the borrower continues in at least a half-time 
student status. (Loans range from $200 to $3,000 per 
year for undergraduates.) Repayment begins six 
months after graduation or withdrawal from school. Stu- 
dents may be allowed up to 10 years to repay the loan, 
based on the amount borrowed. The interest rate is 5 
percent per annum on the unpaid balance. Repayment 
may be deferred while the student is enrolled on at 
least a half-time basis or is serving in the military, Peace 
Corps or VISTA. Special education teachers and 
teachers in designated economically deprived areas 
may receive up to 100 percent cancellation for teaching 
over a period of five years. A borrower who is temporar- 
ily disabled, or whose spouse is temporarily totally dis- 
abled and requires the borrower's care, may defer pay- 
ments for up to three years. 


Federal College Work Study (FCWS) 


The Federal College Work Study program pro- 
vides jobs on and off campus to full- and half-time 
degree-seeking students with demonstrated financial 
need. These jobs are usually assigned as part of the 
financial aid package. If possible, students are 
employed in positions which are related to their 
academic major or special interest. Students receive 
$5 per hour and are paid every two weeks for hours 
worked. 


Other Race Grant Program (ORGP) 


This is a grant for full-time, degree-seeking, under- 
graduate minority students attending on a full-time 
basis who are U.S. citizens and legal residents of Mary- 
land and who have financial need. These grants are 
usually awarded in combination with other financial aid 
awards. The maximum grant may not exceed the need 
of the student. Eligibility for the ORGP requires full-time 
enrollment and maintenance of full-time status (12 credit- 
hours or more per semester). 


Veteran’s Benefits 


Financial aid is available for veterans and their 
dependents who are eligible for GI benefits. Initial contact 
for implementation of these benefits should be directed 
to the Salisbury State University Office of Veteran Affairs. 


Work Experience 


Campus employment is available through the 
Work Experience Office. Students can apply for jobs 
without having to apply for financial aid and are hired 
based on job availability and skills. For more informa- 
tion, contact the Work Experience Office. 
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Maryland State Scholarship Programs 


State Scholarships 


The State of Maryland each year awards General 
State, House of Delegates and Senatorial scholar- 
ships to legal residents of the state. To apply, students 
need to complete the FAFSA. Be sure to answer the 
“state release” question “yes.” The application deadline 
is March 1 for the following academic year. 


Maryland State Nursing Scholarship Program 


This program provides financial assistance to full- 
or part-time nursing students. Students must have a 
3.0 grade point average, on a 4.0 scale, from high 
school or in nursing postsecondary coursework, to be 
considered for the scholarship. All applicants must be 
residents of Maryland and must attend a Maryland col- 
lege or university. 

Recipients are competitively selected by a panel 
of experts on the basis of the following criteria: an 
acceptable high school or college grade point average, 
a letter of recommendation, a personal essay stating 
why the student has chosen the nursing profession and 
evidence of active participation in nursing. 

Awards are for the cost of tuition and fees up to 
$2,400 per academic year for full- or part-time study. 
A student must be enrolled for at least six credit hours 
to qualify as part time. Each award is renewable on an 
annual basis up to a maximum of $9,600. 

Recipients of awards are required to serve one 
year on a full-time basis for every year or portion thereof 
in which they received assistance. Awards are offered 
for up to four academic years for full-time students and 
up to eight for half-time students. 

Students may obtain an application from the De- 
partment of Nursing or the Maryland State Scholarship 
Administration, 16 Francis Street, Annapolis, MD 21401. 


Scholarships for Entering Freshmen 


Art Department Scholarships 


The Art Department offers a limited number of 
merit-based scholarships each year to incoming full- 
time freshmen intending to major in art. Scholarships 
vary from $300 to $500 per year with the opportunity 
to renew the following year. For more information, con- 
tact the Art Department. 


Bentley Scholarships 


The Music Department offers the Nettie C. Bentley 
Scholarships which are available, on a competitive 
basis, to students who are accepted or previously en- 
rolled as candidates for the B.A. in music at Salisbury 
State University. Scholarships of $350 to $700 will be 
awarded annually. In order to qualify for consideration, 
the applicant must audition according to the Music De- 
partment requirements for the B.A. degree. Evidence 
of academic achievement is assessed through evalua- 
tion of the applicant's high school or college/university 
transcripts. The applicant must submit an essay of not 
more than 500 words, which discusses the student's 
Career goals in music, and two sealed letters of recom- 
mendation from individuals who are qualified to assess 
the student's musical abilities. The application deadline 
will coincide with the deadline for department entrance 
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auditions or March 14, whichever comes first. Students 
may reapply annually. 


Byron Scholarship 


This scholarship is given to aid a deserving student 
from Dorchester County, MD, who demonstrates 
leadership qualities, entrepreneurial inclination, a de- 
sire to pursue a degree from Salisbury State University 
and the wish to return to Cambridge some of the benefits 
of his/her education. This award is not necessarily given 
on the basis of high scholastic rank or financial need. 
Details may be obtained from the Admissions and Fi- 
nancial Aid offices. 


Cahall Scholarship 


The Clifford and Elizabeth Cahall Scholarship was 
established by Sam and Lynn Seidel in honor of Lynn 
Seidel’s parents, Clifford and Elizabeth Cahall. This 
$500 scholarship is awarded to a Sussex County, DE, 
high school graduate. Although any Sussex County 
graduate is considered, first priority is given to a 
graduate of Indian River High School and second prior- 
ity is given to a graduate of Sussex Central High School. 

The scholarship is awarded annually to a student 
with a minimum 3.0 grade point average. Consideration 
is given to class rank, SAT scores and financial need. 
Provided the student maintains a 3.0 grade point aver- 
age, the scholarship will continue throughout the four 
years at SSU. The selection committee from the Admis- 
sions/Financial Aid offices determines the applicant 
pool and the recipient by March 1 of each year. 


Cannon Scholarship 


The Elizabeth Cannon Scholarship is a $750 per 
year scholarship awarded annually in memory of 
Elizabeth Cannon to an entering freshman who has 
excelled academically in high school. Priority is given 
to a high school graduate with a genuine need for finan- 
cial assistance from Caroline County or the other eight 
Eastern Shore counties in Maryland. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University by February 1. If upon 
application for admission the student meets the criteria 
established, he/she is informed of his/her eligibility 
status by the dean of admissions. 

The scholarship may be renewed for a maximum 
of four years, provided the student maintains a 3.3 
grade point average each semester. 


Chipman Minority Scholarship 


The Charles H. Chipman Minority Scholarship, 
sponsored by the faculty and staff at Salisbury State 
University, was established to attract qualified minority 
students to the University. 

The scholarship is awarded annually to an entering 
first-time freshman who has demonstrated academic 
excellence in high school; has a minimum 3.0 grade 
point average; and has attained a score of 1000 on 
the SAT, with a minimum score of 500 on the verbal 
and math sections. Students must be in the top 25 
percent of their class and must provide evidence of 
financial need through the submission of the Free Ap- 
plication for Federal Student Aid. The recipient is deter- 
mined by the Admissions/Financial Aid offices by April 
1 of each year. 
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Durr Memorial Scholarship 


The Frederick R.E. Durr Memorial Scholarship, in 
the amount of $500 per student, is awarded annually 
to two students pursuing majors in the Perdue School 
of Business. The scholarship is initially awarded to an 
incoming freshman with an SAT score of at least 1100 
and an overall high school grade point average of 3.0 
or better. Extracurricular activities also are considered. 
Renewal for succeeding years is based on continuing 
in the Perdue School major and maintaining a 3.0 or 
better grade point average. This award was established 
in memory of Dr. Frederick R.E. Durr, the second chair 
of the former Department of Business Administration 
and Economics at SSU. 


Eastern Shore Counties Scholarship 


This $2,000 scholarship is awarded annually to a 
student who has graduated from a high school on the 
upper Eastern Shore of Maryland. The scholarship is 
renewable for up to four years provided the recipient 
maintains a 2.5 grade point average each semester. 
The Admissions/Financial Aid offices determine the re- 
cipient based on high school location, grade point av- 
erage and SAT scores. The scholarship, which was 
initiated in 1992, is awarded once every four years. 


Edwards Scholarship 


The Department of Nursing annually awards the 
$1,000 Virginia Mills Edwards Scholarship to an 
economically disadvantaged person from Dorchester 
County who exhibits the desire and aptitude for becom- 
ing a nurse. Applicants must be qualified high school 
graduates or college-level students accepted for enroll- 
ment in the undergraduate nursing program. The recip- 
ient may be eligible to receive the scholarship for a 
maximum of four years. 


Elmore Scholarship 


The Margaret Johnson Elmore Scholarship pro- 
vides $1,000 to first-time freshmen entering the Salis- 
bury State University Department of Nursing. Applicants 
must be seeking a nursing degree, must be from Vir- 
ginia’s Eastern Shore counties of Accomack or North- 
ampton and must have a 3.0 grade point average and 
a minimum score of 900 on the SAT. To be eligible for 
renewal students must continue to be full time and 
maintain a 2.5 grade point average each subsequent 
year. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission a student meets the minimum criteria stated, 
the student is informed of eligibility by the dean of ad- 
missions. 


Fulton Scholarships 


The Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School of 
Liberal Arts awards a number of $1,000 and $2,000 
Scholarships based on outstanding scholastic achieve- 
ment to entering freshmen. To be considered for an 
award a student must declare a major in one of the 
departments of the Fulton School and have a grade 
point average of 3.25 and an SAT score of at least 
1100. An application, including an essay and recom- 
mendation, is requested from eligible applicants for ad- 
mission. Awards are renewable each year, provided 
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the student remains a major in a liberal arts department 
and maintains a 3.3 grade point average. 


Guerrieri Scholarships 


The Alan and Patti Guerrieri Scholarship fund pro- 
vides academic scholarships to first-time freshmen en- 
tering the University. Minimum requirements for consid- 
eration are a 3.0 grade point average and a score of 
1150 on the SAT. Scholarships range from $1,000 to 
$2,000 per year and do not exceed four years. Recip- 
ients must maintain a 3.3 grade point average for con- 
tinuation. 


Hall Nursing Scholarship 


The Avery W. Hall Nursing Scholarship recognizes 
a nursing student who is thought to be highly motivated, 
hard working, enthusiastic and dedicated to the profes- 
sion of nursing. To be considered for this $700 award, 
a student must be a full-time junior- or senior-level 
traditional student or a registered nurse (the student 
may be enrolled in Nursing 300 at the time of applica- 
tion) with a minimum 2.5 grade point average and sub- 
mit a letter of application and two letters of recommen- 
dation. 

The recipient is selected by the Student Policies 
Committee of the Undergraduate Department of Nurs- 
ing. The application deadline is February 26. Additional 
inquiries should be directed to the Department of Nursing. 


Handicapped Student Scholarship 


This fund provides one tuition scholarship annually 
to a Maryland freshman student with a bona fide and 
verifiable handicap. Applicants are required to have a 
2.5 grade point average, complete the Free Application 
for Federal Student Aid, submit an essay outlining their 
background, provide professional documentation in the 
area of the disability and submit recommendations from 
one counselor and two teachers. Scholarships are re- 
newable for a four-year period, provided the student 
maintains a 2.5 grade point average. 


Henson Scholarships 


The Richard A. Henson School of Science and 
Technology annually awards three scholarships to in- 
coming freshmen (one for $2,000 and two for $1,000). 
Students must declare a major in one of the depart- 
ments of the Henson School and must have a record 
of accomplishment and service (minimum high school 
grade point average of 3.3 and SAT score of 1150 for 
the $1,000 award and a grade point average of 3.5 
and SAT score of 1250 for the $2,000 award). Two 
additional $1,000 scholarships are awarded annually 
to juniors in the Henson School (transfer students en- 
tering their junior year are eligible to apply for these 
awards). 

To qualify, students must have a minimum grade 
point average of 3.3 and must receive recommenda- 
tions from the department of their major (transfers must 
have three letters supporting their applications). Hen- 
son Scholarships are renewed semester-by-semester 
provided that the awardees remain in the Henson 
School and maintain a minimum grade point average 
of 3.3 for the $1,000 scholarship or 3.5 for the $2,000 
scholarship. 
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Honors Program Scholarship 


This scholarship, in the amount of $500, is made 
to an incoming freshman with outstanding credentials. 
To apply for the scholarship a student must apply for 
admission to the University by February 1. Students 
are notified of their eligibility by the director of the Hon- 
ors Program. 


Johnson Scholarship in Education 


A $500 Evelyn E. Johnson Scholarship is given 
to a female resident of Dorchester County who is major- 
ing in education. The initial scholarship is awarded to 
a freshman and may be renewable for the entire four- 
year period provided the student maintains the stan- 
dards developed by the Financial Aid Office and the 
School of Education and Professional Studies. The de- 
cision is made by the dean of admissions and the dean 
of the School of Education and Professional Studies. 


Kane Memorial Scholarship 


The Martin Kane Memorial Scholarship is a one- 
year scholarship awarded annually in memory of Martin 
Kane to an entering Wicomico County freshman who 
has excelled academically in high school, has demon- 
strated a desire to serve his or her community and has 
some financial need. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission the student meets the criteria established, 
the individual is informed of eligibility status by the dean 
of admissions. The deadline for consideration is Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Metzger Scholarship Fund 


The Jack Metzger. Scholarship Fund is made avail- 
able by the American Legion Post 278 of Kent Island, 
MD. Priority for the $1,000 scholarship goes to a 
freshman from Kent Island with second priority being 
a freshman from Queen Anne’s County, MD. 

To apply for the scholarship, a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission the student meets the criteria, the individual 
is informed of eligibility status by the dean of admis- 
sions. The deadline for consideration is February 1. 


Minority Educational Grants 


Each year the University awards scholarships to 
entering African-American students who are Maryland 
residents and have demonstrated a strong college po- 
tential. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission a student meets the minimum criteria stated, 
the student is informed of eligibility by the dean of ad- 
missions. The deadline for consideration is February 1. 


Nonresident Tuition Reduction 
For Nursing Students 


This program seeks to attract out-of-state students 
to the pre-nursing and nursing programs in Maryland's 
four-year public institutions and to reduce the shortage 
of nurses in Maryland by requiring the participants in 
the program to work in a Maryland hospital or related 
institution for at least four years on a full-time basis 
upon completion of their nursing degree. The amount 
of assistance is the difference between the amount of 
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tuition paid by an out-of-state student and the amount 
paid by an in-state student at the same four-year public 
institution in the same educational program for the iden- 
tical number of credit hours. For more information, con- 
tact the Financial Aid Office. 


Nontraditional Student Scholarship 


The Nontraditional Student Scholarship fund pro- 
vides scholarship support to a degree-seeking student 
applicant who wishes to return to school or is seeking 
a career change through additional education. The stu- 
dent must be 25 years of age or older. 

Completed applications are to be submitted to the 
Financial Aid Office on or before April 1 of each year. 
A brief autobiography including educational goals and 
a statement regarding financial need must be furnished 
along with two letters of reference. Decisions are made 
in April for the following academic year. 


Patt Scholarship 


The $500 Gerald and Bette Jane Patt Scholarship 
is available to an incoming freshman majoring in the 
field of communication arts. Recipients may qualify for 
renewal of the scholarship if appropriate academic 
standards, including a 3.0 grade point average, are 
met. For more information, contact the executive direc- 
tor of the Salisbury State University Foundation Inc. 


Perdue Scholarships 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business awards 
a number of four-year scholarships based on outstand- 
ing scholastic achievement to entering freshmen. For 
consideration, students must have a combined SAT 
score of at least 1100 and a high school grade point 
average of 3.3 or higher. These minimum qualifications 
place them in a pool where they are then judged com- 
petitively. Students awarded the scholarships must 
maintain a 3.3 or better grade point average, complete 
at least 30 credits per year and pursue one of the 
majors in the Perdue School of Business. 


Presidential Scholarships 


Each year the University awards scholarships to 
entering freshmen who are Maryland residents, have 
shown outstanding academic performance in high 
school, have excelled on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and have established a record of participation and 
leadership in extracurricular activities. Applicants must 
meet the minimum criteria for scholarship considera- 
tion, which includes a score of 1200 on the SAT and 
a 3.5 grade point average. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission a student meets the minimum criteria stated, 
the student is informed of his/her eligibility by the dean 
of admissions. The deadline for consideration is Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Questions regarding the scholarships should be 
directed to the dean of admissions. 


Radio Association of Delmarva 
Advising Council Minority Scholarship 

This fund provides a $500 scholarship to an enter- 
ing first-time freshman seeking a career in radio broad- 
casting. The recipient is selected by the Admissions/Fi- 
nancial Aid offices in April of each year. 
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Robertson Scholarship for Liberal Arts 


A $250 Thelma B. Robertson Scholarship has 
been established to provide an annual award to an 
entering freshman in the Fulton School of Liberal Arts. 
The recipient is determined by the dean of admissions. 


Salisbury Rotary Club Award 


This scholarship, in the amount of $500 per stu- 
dent, is awarded annually to two students pursuing one 
of the majors in the Perdue School of Business. The 
scholarship is awarded initially to an incoming freshman 
who has graduated from a high school in Wicomico, 
Worcester, Dorchester or Somerset county; has shown 
evidence of financial need; has an overall high school 
grade point average of 3.0 or better and has attained 
a competitive combined score on the SAT. Renewal 
for succeeding years is based on continuing in the 
Perdue School major and maintaining a 3.0 or better 
grade point average. 


Salisbury State University Alumni Scholarship 


The Salisbury State University Alumni Association 
has established a four-year scholarship equivalent to 
$1,000 for each academic year the student is enrolled. 
Minimum qualifications are: a combined SAT score of 
1000, 500 minimum verbal; a high school grade point 
average of 3.0 in academic subjects; demonstrated 
participation in extracurricular activities; and a letter 
Stating why the student wants to attend Salisbury State 
University. 

Students admitted by February 1 are screened by 
the Admissions and Financial Aid offices. This informa- 
tion is forwarded to the Alumni Association Scholarship 
Committee that will choose the recipient. 


Seidel Scholars Program in Education 


This $1,000 scholarship was established to aid in 
the recruitment, admission and retention of students in 
the School of Education and Professional Studies. 
Applicants must have a minimum SAT score of 1100 
and a 3.5 grade point average. Awards may be re- 
newed, provided the performance standards of the 
Seidel Scholarship are maintained. A selection commit- 
tee established by the donor makes the final decision. 


SICO Foundation Scholarships 


The SICO Foundation of Mount Joy, PA, provides 
four-year scholarships, each in the amount of $1,000 
per year, to entering freshmen who are legal residents 
of Delaware; Cecil County, MD; southern New Jersey; 
and some areas in Pennsylvania. However, a student 
attending Delmar High School in Delaware whose resi- 
dence is outside of the aforementioned area is consi- 
dered in the SICO company service area and may 
apply for a scholarship. Details may be obtained from 
high school guidance counselors. 


Smoot Educational Scholarship 


A $1,500 Brooke and Bree Smoot Educational 
Scholarship is awarded to a full-time deserving student 
from a high school in Sussex County, DE, who is 
domiciled in said county at the time of admission to 
Salisbury State University. Applicants may be high 
School seniors, current SSU students or any other 
applicant. Both financial need and academic ability are 
weighed equally. To determine need the students must 


Financial Aid Information 


complete the Free Application for Federal Student Aid. 
The minimum academic criteria for consideration is a 
1000 score on the SAT and a 3.0 grade point average 
for grades 10-12 of high school. The award may be 
renewed, provided the student maintains a 2.5 grade 
point average while attending the University. The decision 
is made by the Admissions and Financial Aid offices. 


Student Life Scholarship 


The Student Senate has established one four-year 
scholarship equivalent to the amount of in-state tuition 
for each of the four academic years in which the student 
is enrolled. Minimum qualifications are: a combined 
SAT score of 1150 with a minimum verbal of 500, a 
high school grade point average of 3.25 in academic 
subjects, demonstrated leadership in extracurricular 
activities and letters of recommendation. Students must 
maintain a 3.3 grade point average each year for con- 
tinuation. 

To be eligible a student must apply for admission 
to the University. If upon application for admission the 
student meets the criteria established, the individual is 
informed of eligibility status by the dean of admissions. 
The deadline for consideration is February 1, and the 
next time the scholarship will be awarded is for fall 1995. 


Tawes Memorial Scholarship 


The J. Edwin Tawes Memorial Scholarship is a 
$500 scholarship providing assistance to a student from 
Somerset County. Decisions, based on academic 
achievement, are made by the dean of admissions. 
The scholarship may be renewed for up to four years 
provided the recipient maintains a 3.0 grade point 
average. 

To apply for the scholarship, a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission the student meets the criteria, the individual 
is informed of eligibility status by the dean of admis- 
sions. The deadline for consideration is February 1. 


Transfer Merit Scholarship 


One Transfer Merit Scholarship for tuition is of- 
fered to a transfer student from a Maryland community 
college who enters as a junior in the fall semester. To 
be eligible a transfer must have a 3.5 grade point aver- 
age and have completed 60 transferable semester 
hours prior to coming to Salisbury State University. 

To apply, one needs to apply for admission. Eligible 
applicants will be sent a transfer scholarship packet 
following the admission decision. The recipent is cho- 
sen by the dean of admissions from qualified applicants 
by April 15. The scholarship is renewable for the senior 
year provided the recipient maintains a 3.0 grade point 
average. 


Truitt Scholarship 


The Mary Ellen Taylor Truitt Scholarship is 
awarded to an entering freshman who has shown out- 
standing academic performance in high school, has 
excelled on the SAT and has established a record of 
participation and leadership in extracurricular activities. 
Minimum credentials for consideration are a combined 
score of 1100 on the SAT, with at least a 500 verbal 
score, and a 3.25 academic high school record. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
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Financial Aid Information 


admission a student meets the minimum criteria stated, 
the student is informed of his/her eligibility by the dean 
of admissions. The deadline for consideration is 
February 1. 

Questions regarding the scholarship should be di- 
rected to the dean of admissions. 


Tubman Scholarship 


The Harriet S. Tubman Scholarship is given to an 
African-American resident of Maryland who will be an 
entering first-time freshman. Minimum requirements for 
consideration are a 3.0 grade point average and a 1000 
SAT score. This scholarship may cover up to the cost 
of tuition, fees, room and board. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. If upon application for 
admission the student meets the criteria stated, the 
student is informed of his/her eligibility status by the 
associate dean of admissions. 

This scholarship may be renewed for up to four 
years provided the recipient maintains a 3.0 grade point 
average and successfully completes 30 credits per 
year. The deadline for consideration is February 1. 


Washburn Scholarship 


The Kathryn Washburn Scholarship is a $1,000 
scholarship providing assistance to a student from 
Washington High School, Princess Anne, MD. Students 
must: have been admitted to Salisbury State University, 
have demonstrated financial need through the Free 
Application for Federal Student Aid and have evidenced 
high ability for academic achievement through the SAT. 

Decisions regarding the recipient are determined 
by the Admissions and Financial Aid offices. The dead- 
line for consideration is February 1. 


Scholarships for Current Students* 


American Association of University Women 
(AAUW) Scholarship 


The Salisbury Branch of AAUW offers one scholar- 
ship, in the amount of $1,000, annually to a junior or 
senior woman attending Salisbury State University. The 
student must reside on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and should provide evidence of financial need. Applica- 
tions may be obtained from the Financial Aid Office. 


Army ROTC Scholarships 


These two- and three-year scholarships are 
awarded solely on merit by the Department of the Army. 
The scholarship pays for tuition, textbooks, lab fees 
and other purely academic expenses. Scholarship 
cadets also receive a tax-free living allowance of up to 
$1,000 each school year that the scholarship is in effect. 
Applicants need not be enrolled in ROTC at the time 
of application but must have at least three years (for 
a three-year scholarship) or two years (for a two-year 
scholarship) of study remaining for a baccalaureate 
degree. For more information, contact the Department 
of Military Science. 





Bull Nursing Scholarship 


The Garland D. and Vivian J. Bull Nursing Scholar- 
ship recognizes an aon esa gifted junior or senior 
nursing student who has demonstrated financial need. 
The amount of the award is $500 each year. Minimum 
applicant qualifications are: a junior- or senior-level 
generic or registered nursing student who has com- 
pleted the freshman and sophomore years of the nurs- 
ing curriculum; at least a'3.0 grade point average; a 
letter of application including a statement of financial 
need; a self-evaluation of the student’s potential for 
professional nursing and service; and two recommen- 
dations (at least one from a member of the faculty of 
nursing). The recipient is selected by the Student Affairs 
Committee of the Department of Nursing. Applications 
are reviewed in April and the scholarship is awarded 
for the following year. Additional inquiries should be 
directed to the Department of Nursing. 


C&P Scholarship 


The C&P Telephone' Company of Maryland has 
established a scholarship for Salisbury State University 
students who have demonstrated financial need. To 
apply for the scholarship, students must complete the 
FAFSA by February 1. Decisions are made by the di- 
rector of financial aid. 








Carey-Simmons Education Scholarship 


This scholarship, in| the amount of $1,000, is 
awarded annually to a student who wishes to pursue a 
career in public school education in Maryland. Applicants 
must have been residents of the Pittsville, Willards or 
Powellville election district of Wicomico County, MD, 
for at least five years and must have completed two 
years of successful undergraduate study. Applicants 
are judged on merit, achievement and potential. 












Clinical Laboratory Managers Association Medical 
Technology Scholarshi 


This scholarship recognizes an academically 
gifted junior or senior medical technology student who 
has both demonstrated financial need and an aptitude 
for the clinical laboratory science profession. The 
amount of the award is $500 per year, pending con- 
tinued funding. Minimum application qualifications are: 
a junior or senior student admitted to the medical 
technology program having completed the freshman 
and sophomore years of the medical technology cur- 
riculum; at least a 3.0 grade point average; a letter of 
application including a statement of financial need; a 
self-evaluation of the student's potential for a career in 
clinical laboratory science; and two written recommen- 
dations from science faculty and/or employers in the 
clinical laboratory science field. 

The recipient is selected by the faculty of the De- 
partment of Medical Technology. Applicants are re- 
viewed in April and the scholarship is awarded for the 
following academic year. ‘ogegy a inquiries should be 
directed to the Department of Medical Technology. 





*Current students also may be eligible to apply for the Brooke and Bree Smoot Scholarship, the Virginia Mills merits eden thn Henson Scholarships, 


the Nettie C. Bentley Scholarship, the Nontraditional Student Scholarship and the Nonresident Tuition Reductio 


“Scholarships for Entering Freshmen” section of this catalogue. 
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Holland Business Scholarship 


The $2,000 W. Tracy and Frances Lord Holland 
Scholarship is awarded annually to a rising junior or 
senior in good standing in the Perdue School of Busi- 
ness who has a demonstrated financial need and is a 
resident of Wicomico County. This award is renewable, 
based on maintenance of the above criteria. Students 
must submit written applications (available from the 
director of academic services for the Perdue School of 
Business) and two letters of recommendation. 


Institute for Retired Persons (IRP) Scholarship 


The Institute for Retired Persons (IRP) has estab- 
lished two awards of $500 each to be given to two 
full-time juniors in any major field of study at SSU whose 
permanent home is in one of the Lower Eastern Shore 
counties of Somerset, Wicomico or Worcester and 
whose grade point average for each of the past three 
semesters is at least a 3.0. Applicants must demon- 
strate leadership ability along with University and/or 
community service and submit a brief essay as to why 
they would appreciate receiving the award. The dead- 
line for completed applications is on or about March 
10. Applications may be picked up at the Dean of Stu- 
dents Office. 


Peninsula & Mercantile Banks Scholarship 


One to four scholarships will be awarded annually 
in support of Perdue School students’ participation in 
approved international business seminars. Applicants 
must be natives of the Delmarva Peninsula, and will 
be juniors or seniors in good standing in one of the 
Perdue School majors. The number of awards will vary, 
depending on the availability of funds, with no single 
award for more than 50 percent of the advertised price 
of the trip. Please see the Perdue School for details. 


Piepenbring Memorial Scholarship 


One scholarship is awarded annually from the 
Craig N. Piepenbring Memorial Fund to a sophomore 
or junior in good standing in the Perdue School of Busi- 
ness. Particular consideration is given to students ac- 
tively involved in student activities on the SSU campus. 
Applications are accepted for the award annually. How- 
ever, if the current recipient is a sophomore, he/she 
may reapply as a junior and will be considered for a 
second year with all other applicants on a competitive 
basis. Students must submit written applications (avail- 
able from the office of the director of academic services 


Financial Aid Information 


for the Perdue School of Business) and two letters of 
recommendation. 


Seidel Nursing Scholarship 


This is a two-year scholarship worth $750 per year 
which is granted to an academically gifted upper-divi- 
sion nursing student who has demonstrated outstand- 
ing potential for nursing leadership and service. 
Minimum applicant qualifications are: a registered 
nurse or generic student who has successfully com- 
pleted the required freshman and sophomore years of 
the nursing curriculum; a 3.0 grade point average; a 
letter of application; a self-evaluation of the student's 
potential for professional leadership and service; and 
three recommendations. 

The recipient is selected by the Student Affairs 
Committee of the Department of Nursing. Applications 
are reviewed in May and scholarships are awarded for 
the following year. Additional inquiries should be di- 
rected to the Department of Nursing. 


Simonds and May Scholarship 


The Florence Simonds and John B. May Scholar- 
ship is a competitive scholarship awarded each year 
to a student with high ability and motivation who exhibits 
a career commitment in the field of learning disabilities. 
Additional information can be obtained from the Office 
of the Academic Vice President. 


Woods CPM Scholarship 


The Richard N. Woods CPM Scholarship is one 
$750 scholarship to be awarded annually to a full-time 
rising junior or senior in the Perdue School of Business, 
with an interest in purchasing management and a 
cumulative GPA of at least 2.7. If the current recipient 
is a junior, he/she may reapply as a senior. Students 
must submit written applications (available from the 
director of academic services for the Perdue School of 
Business) and two letters of recommendation. 


Worcester County Teachers’ Association Grant 


The Worcester County Teachers’ Association has 
established a scholarship for a junior enrolled in educa- 
tion. This $750 grant is awarded for the spring semester 
of the academic year. The applicant must be a graduate 
of a Worcester County public school with at least a 2.5 
grade point average at Salisbury State University. De- 
cisions are made by the Education Department. 


Note: Salisbury State University reserves the right to adjust any institutional scholarship monies (Fulton, Guerrieri, Henson, Perdue, and Presidential) 
if scholarship awards are in excess of $1,500 above the cost of tuition, fees, room and board budgets determined by the Admissions and Financial 


Aid offices. 
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Student Rights 


and Responsibilities 


To develop an environment that enhances 
academic success and engenders campus-wide re- 
spect for the rights of others, the University has de- 
veloped a broad spectrum of policies and procedures; 
some of these are included in the University Catalogue 
and many appear in other University documents (see 
Appendix A). Students can fully support their participa- 
tion in the University community by familiarizing them- 
selves with the policies that describe their rights and 
responsibilities, found in the following publications: 
Academic Schedule Bulletins— 

Office of the Registrar; 
Drug-Free Campus, Drug-Free Workplace Brochure— 
Office of the Dean of Students; 


Faculty Handbook— 
Office of Academic Affairs; 
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Procedures, Policies and Services Brochure— 
Office of Public Safety; 

Residence Hall Information Booklet— 
Office of Housing and Residence Life; 
Residence Halls Contract— 

Office of Housing and Residence Life; 
Student-Athlete Handbook— 

Athletic Department; 

Student Handbook— 

Office of the Dean of Students; 

University Catalogue— 

Office of Academic Affairs; 

University of Maryland Systems Policies— 
Office of Academic Affairs 





Student Life 


The first task of education is to endow students 
with knowledge and habits of mind which will enable 
and encourage them to act responsibly, intelligently 
and civilly at home, on the job, in the community—in 
other words, to be truly human in both the public 
and private spheres of their lives. 

SSU Mission Statement 

Amplified Version, 1983 


General Information 


Student programs and services exist at Salisbury 
State University to complement the academic mission 
of the institution which is to develop graduates who 
assume their responsibilities as citizens. Recognizing 
that much of citizen development takes place outside 
the classroom through student programs, activities, or- 
ganizations and services, professional staff focus on 
enhancing the teaching/learning environment for stu- 
dents and faculty, and on advancing the personal de- 
velopment of scholars. 

These goals are accomplished, in part, by ser- 
vices, programs and staff in the offices of the Dean of 
Students, the Center for Personal and Professional De- 
velopment, Student Health Services, Guerrieri Univer- 
sity Center, Minority Affairs, Public Safety, Housing and 
Residence Life, Campus Recreation, University Dining 
Services, Athletics, and Student Activities and Organi- 
zations. 


Programs and Services 


Alcohol and Drug Prevention Resource Center 


The Alcohol and Drug Prevention Resource 
Center promotes alcohol and drug education by coor- 
dinating programming and prevention activities about 
alcohol, drugs and related issues. The center also 
maintains a referral network for agencies that offer ser- 
vices related to alcohol and drug issues. 

Funded through grants from the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Administration, the center is a regional resource center 
Offering audiovisual listings, printed materials, instruc- 
tional aids, program support and training services to 
Students, the University community and the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. 

The center is located in Holloway Hall, Room 022 
(downstairs from Student Health Services). 


Blackwell Library 


Blackwell Library offers intellectual support to the 
University through its collections of books, periodicals, 
microforms, government documents and related ser- 


vices. The library has approximately 260,000 book vol- 
umes and subscribes to 1,600 periodicals. 

The library provides direct on-line access to the 
library catalogues of Salisbury State and the other Uni- 
versity of Maryland System (UMS) campuses through 
the VICTOR computer network. The VICTOR system 
permits SSU students, faculty and staff to borrow di- 
rectly from other UMS libraries by allowing them to 
electronically place “Holds” on needed materials. In 
addition, VICTOR offers free access to UNCOVER, a 
periodical index, and to many other library catalogs 
and special databases. 

Other Blackwell Library services include: CD-ROM 
access to ABI/INFORM, ERIC, ACADEMIC ABSTRACTS, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES INDEX and CINAHL; FIRSTSEARCH, 
a do-it-yourself on-line search service for many 
specialized databases; on-line searching by staff in the 
DIALOG system; and an interlibrary loan service for 
periodical articles and books not in the University of 
Maryland System. The library also provides photocopy 
machines, a typing room plus group and individual 
study rooms. 


Book Rack 


The Book Rack provides students with the 
textbooks and supplies necessary for their classes. 
Textbooks are available for purchase approximately 
two weeks prior to the first day of classes. Return policy 
for books incorrectly purchased is as follows: They may 
be returned for the full purchase price prior to the last 
day of Drop/Add only, provided they are accompanied 
by a valid cash register receipt, are clean (unwritten 
in) and resalable. All returns are subject to the dis- 
cretion of the management. 

The Book Rack also carries a large selection of 
reference and general reading books. Also featured in 
the store is a variety of SSU-imprinted clothing and gift- 
ware. Specialty shops include the Greek shop and the 
computer/electronics shop. Hallmark cards, snacks, 
health and beauty items, CDs and tapes, and film pro- 
cessing provide additional services to the student. With 
proper identification, personal checks, VISA and Master- 
Card are accepted. 


Campus Recreation 


The Campus Recreation Office provides the entire 
University community with the opportunity to participate 
in a variety of formal and informal activities. These 
activities encompass team sports, individual and dual 
sports, outing activities and competitive and noncom- 
petitive activities. In addition to the obvious benefit of 
physical fitness, it is hoped that participants also will 
obtain from this program improved skills, new and life- 
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Student Life 


long friends, some self-satisfaction and enjoyment, life- 
long leisure-time skills, and social and ethical qualities 
(cooperation, trust, regard for others, etc.). These ob- 
jectives are consistent with the University’s educational 
mission. 

A high level of skill is not a prerequisite for partici- 
pation in any activity offered through the Campus Rec- 
reation Office. Therefore, all current students, faculty 
and staff members are urged to take part in both in- 
tramural events and sports club activities. 

More information and a calendar of events can be 
obtained in the Campus Recreation Office located in 
Maggs Physical Activities Center. 


Intramural Sports 


Competitive sports are a desirable part of a stu- 
dent's program of education. The Campus Recreation 
Office offers nearly 30 different intramural events 
throughout the academic year. These events are or- 
ganized competitions among individuals and teams. 
Leagues and tournaments are scheduled for each in- 
tramural event, utilizing student supervision and stu- 
dent officials. 

Intramural activities include: billiards, box lacrosse, 
five-on-five basketball, flag football, floor hockey, free 
throw contests, golf, NFL grid guessers, poker run, 
racquetball, sand volleyball, splash and dash, soccer, 
softball, sports trivia, table tennis, tennis, three-on- 
three basketball, turkey trot, volleyball, walleyball and 
water polo. 


Sports Clubs 


Sports clubs are a vital part of the campus recrea- 
tion program and are designed to provide the University 
community with opportunities to participate in activities 
of special interest. Participation varies with trends and 
student leadership. Sports clubs include: cycling, floor 
hockey, golf, ice hockey, martial arts, men’s rugby, 
outdoor, sailing and weightlifting. 


Recreational Facilities 


Facilities available to all SSU students include: a 
strength room, Nautilus center, dance studio, racquet- 
ball courts, pool, gymnasia areas, indoor and outdoor 
tennis courts, playing fields, track and locker rooms. A 
schedule of open times can be obtained in the Campus 
Recreation Office located in Maggs Physical Activities 
Center. 


Center for Personal and 
Professional Development 

Recognizing that, at some point during their time 
spent at SSU, most students have concerns of a per- 
sonal, interpersonal, academic or vocational nature, 
the Center for Personal and Professional Development 
provides students with personal counseling, career 
planning and job placement services. 


Counselors at the center can assist students in | 


resolving issues which may be interfering with personal 
growth or academic progress. When appropriate, stu- 
dents may be referred to other departments or agen- 
cies. The counselors also conduct outreach programs 
throughout the year designed to promote personal ef- 
fectiveness and growth. Typical issues include stress 
management, test anxiety, depression, eating disor- 
ders and relationships. 
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The Center for Personal and Professional Devel- 
opment also helps students and alumni to define and 
pursue career goals. Career planning and job place- 
ment services include: 


Career Planning Services 


Career Counseling: 
Selecting a University Major 
Developing a Career Path 
Changing Career Directions 


SIGI PLUS, Computer-Assisted 
Career Exploration System 


Occupational Interest Testing 


Personal Career Planning Course: 
GENL 110 - (two credits) 


Career Planning Workshops: 
Resume Writing 
Interview Skills 
Graduate Schools 
Selecting a University Major 


Job Placement Services 


Job Placement Counseling: 
Resume Preparation 
Interview Skills 
Job Search Procedures 
Employer Identification 


Job Alerts 
On-Campus Recruiting 
Credential Service 


Career Library: 
Salary Data 
Graduate School Catalogs 
Company/Organization Information 


The Center for Personal and Professional De- 
velopment is located on the second floor of the Guerrieri 
University Center. Appointments can be made in per- 
son or by telephone. All counseling is confidential and 
free of charge. 


Computer Center 


The Computer Center is located on the first and 
second floors of Fulton Hall. The administrative comput- 
er system is a Digital Equipment Corporation VAX Clus- 
ter. The academic computer system with on-line termi- 
nals and printers is available to students in both the 
Computer Center and Devilbiss Hall. IBM PCs also are 
available in Devilbiss Hall and there are three labs in 
Blackwell Library containing Apple lle, IBM PC and 
PC-compatible microcomputers. Available in the Com- 
puter Center is a Cal Comp 1041 plotter. Two small 
additional rooms containing microcomputers and termi- 
nals are reserved for faculty use. A Scantron Optical 
Mark Reader used to process examinations, evalua- 
tions and surveys is also available. 


Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students and Student 
Affairs Division provide a variety of programs and ser- 
vices which complement the academic mission of the 
University and create opportunities for personal growth. 
Offices within the division include the Center for Per- 
sonal and Professional Development, Student Health 





Services, the Alcohol and Drug Prevention Resource 
Center, Guerrieri University Center, Housing and Resi- 
dence Life, Student Activities and Organizations, 
Minority Affairs and Campus Recreation. 


Dining Services 

University Dining Services (UDS) proudly provides 
diverse dining experiences for the convenience of stu- 
dents and offers dining selections that are varied, crea- 
tive and nutritionally sound. UDS provides a bona fide 
work experience as well as financial support for stu- 
dents in addition to internships for their academic 
studies. 

Powell Dining Hall is the hub of activity of Dining 
Services, housing the two main dining rooms which 
provide both cafeteria and buffet dining. Through the 
Festival of Foods, Dining Services enhances the excel- 
lent daily bill of fare with specialty meals. 

The Gull’s Nest, located in the Guerrieri University 
Center, offers a variety of breakfast and deli services 
including sandwiches, burgers, pizza, salads, etc. The 
Gull’s Nest operates regularly Monday-Friday and is 
available for special events as coordinated through stu- 
dent organizations. 

Many groups and campus organizations utilize 
University Dining catering services for everything from 
box lunches to formal sit-down dinners. 


Disabled Student Services 


In an effort to assist each student in reaching his 
or her full potential, Salisbury State University seeks 
to aid those students with special needs as they func- 
tion in the classroom and live day-to-day on the cam- 
pus. Students capable of academic success, regard- 
less of their disabilities, are admitted to Salisbury State. 
Faculty and staff work cooperatively to assist students 
with special needs in their educational endeavors and 
adjustment to the campus community. 

Salisbury State University is recognized as a bar- 
rier-free campus. Residence hall space for disabled 
Students is available in six of 10 buildings. 

Prospective students are encouraged to visit the 
University to become familiar with the campus and meet 
the support staff prior to making their final acceptance 
decision. The Dean of Students Office welcomes inquir- 
les from students with special needs. 


Guerrieri University Center 


The Guerrieri University Center supports the mis- 
sion of the University by being instrumental in helping 
create and sustain an ambience where all members of 
Our Community, and students in particular, are provided 
the opportunity, encouragement and support neces- 
Sary to better realize their potential as individuals and 
Scholars. The center also provides myriad opportunities 
for Students, as well as others, to realize the many 
dimensions of the University mission statement, includ- 
ing Clarity of expression, cultural diversity, responsible 
citizenship, social interaction and community service. 

Guerrieri University Center facilities include a 
lounge, quick service restaurant, bookstore, meeting 
rooms, Campus post office, commuter and resident 
mailboxes, games room, service desk, the Dean of 
Students Office, the Center for Personal and Profes- 
sional Development, the Minority Affairs Office, an art 
gallery, student radio station WSUR and offices of stu- 
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dent organizations. An automated teller machine (ATM) 
is conveniently located just outside the north entrance. 


Housing and Residence Life - 


Salisbury State University does not have a resi- 
dency requirement; however, 1,750 spaces are pro- 
vided for undergraduate men and women. This repre- 
sents approximately 45 percent of the undergraduate 
population. The Office of Housing and Residence Life 
provides students with high-quality facilities and living 
environments which support academic achievement 
and personal growth. The office places heavy emphasis 
on educating students regarding the rights and respon- 
sibilities associated with membership in the campus 
community. Professionally trained staff live and work 
in residence halls which provide residents with indi- 
vidualized assistance. Programs and activities of both 
a social and an educational nature are offered to com- 
plement the academic program. 

On-campus housing is provided on a space-avail- 
able basis to students who are matriculating for an 
undergraduate degree at the University, who are regis- 
tering for 12 semester hours or more and whose places 
of residence are in conformity with the following policy 
established by the Board of Regents of the University 
of Maryland System: 

A student living within a 20-mile radius of a state 
college or university shall not be granted resi- 
dence hall accommodations at the University 
until the demand for residence hall accommoda- 
tions of students living beyond a 20-mile radius 
has been met. However, freshman students who 
scored at least 1000 on their SAT and have a 
3.0 high school grade point average shall be 
guaranteed housing their freshman year, if ac- 
cepted by March 1, regardless of the address of 
their permanent residence. 

In the event residence halls are not filled to capacity, 
the foregoing eligibility guidelines are waived. 

Additional information on facilities, services, regu- 
lations, assignment policies, etc., is included in the Res- 
idence Hall Information handbook, the housing contract 
and a variety of brochures published by the Housing 
Office. All are available upon request. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


Mission Statement 


As Salisbury State University places the highest 
emphasis on the overall quality of the education experi- 
ence, the athletics program likewise affirms academics 
as the highest priority in the life of student-athletes. In 
so doing, we seek to strengthen the integration of ath- 
letics program objectives with academic and develop- 
mental objectives. 

Recognizing that students have needs and in- 
terests that go beyond the scope of academic life, the 
University is committed to providing an intercollegiate 
athletics program consistent with those needs and in- 
terests. Recognizing further the positive impact of ath- 
letics participation on individual development, and con- 
sistent with the University’s mission, the athletics pro- 
gram seeks to encourage attitudes of integrity and fair- 
ness, respect for others and dedication to goals. 


General Information 
The Intercollegiate Athletics Program for men and 
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women is administered by the director of athletics and 
the Athletic Advisory Committee. Funding for this pro- 
gram is provided by student athletics fees, athletics 
contest receipts and various fund-raising projects under 
institutional supervision. 

The Intercollegiate Athletics Program includes: fall - 
(men) cross country, football, soccer; (women) cross 
country, field hockey, soccer, volleyball; winter - (men) 
basketball, swimming; (women) basketball, swimming; 
spring - (men) baseball, lacrosse, tennis, track and 
field; (women) lacrosse, softball, tennis, and track and 
field. 

Salisbury State University is a member of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) - Division 
lil and holds conference affiliation in the Capital Athletic 
Conference (CAC) and the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference (ECAC). 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for Salisbury State University student- 
athletes is based upon the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association's (NCAA) constitution and bylaws. The 
NCAA principles of sound academic standards for eligi- 
bility are met if: 

1. the student-athlete is admitted as a regularly 
matriculated, degree-seeking student in accor- 
dance with the regular, published University en- 
trance requirements; 

2. the student-athlete is in good academic stand- 
ing as determined by the University faculty, in 
accordance with the standards applied to all 
students; and 

3. the student-athlete is enrolled in at least a 
minimum full-time program of studies and is 
making satisfactory progress toward graduation 
as determined by University regulations. The 12/ 
24 credit hour rule is applied for eligibility. 

Interpretation and the precise language of these 

principles as they apply to Salisbury State University 
student-athletes are available from the offices of the 
Vice President of Administration and the Dean of Stu- 
dents, and the Department of Intercollegiate Athletics. 


International Student Services 


This office was created in order to satisfy the needs 
of an expanding population of international students 
on the campus. The services are coordinated by the 
Admissions and Dean of Students staffs. 

The Admissions Office guides international stu- 
dents through the official process of admission, offers 
assistance in completing various documents required 
to gain and maintain approved status with the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Service, and pro- 
vides assistance with required test-taking, evaluation 
of credentials and placement. 

The Dean of Students staff provides services in 
social and academic areas of students’ lives. Orienta- 
tion to campus and the greater Salisbury area, new 
educational methods, insurance assistance, and 
academic and personal counseling are all a part of 
introducing international students to their new way of 
life. 

Additionally, an International House serves as a 
home to the International Group, a social organization 
which supports students and helps them adjust to 
American culture. The International House is located 
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adjacent to the campus and is under the auspices of 
the Housing and Residence Life Office. The house 
serves as the residence for four students and provides 
a focal point for interests represented by international 
and native students, faculty and administrators. It is a 
location for many educational programs and social ac- 
tivities. 

Minority Affairs 

The Office of Minority Affairs was established in 
1989 to complement efforts already demonstrated by 
the institution to ensure an academically successful 
and socially enjoyable experience for its minority stu- 
dent population. Minority Affairs assists minority stu- 
dents with their environmental adjustment task by main- 
taining open lines of communication with faculty and 
staff, and systematically assessing the needs and cam- 
pus experiences of the minority population. 

Services and programs provided reflect Salisbury 
State University’s minority students’ interests and con- 
cerns, and serve to enhance the intellectual and mul- 
ticultural experiences of all students. 

Activities sponsored represent a part of an institu- 
tional commitment to create and foster an environment 
that values diversity while encouraging an appreciation 
and respect for differences. 


Nontraditional Student Services 


The 25+ Student Union was formed in 1989 to 
unify the large number of nontraditionally aged students 
on the SSU campus. The union assists nontraditional 
students in their orientation and adjustment to Univer- 
sity life and helps them identify and use appropriate 
student support services. It also provides a meeting 
place for students to gather with others of similar age 
and concerns to discuss issues and share information. 


On-Campus Student Employment 


Salisbury State University employs over 700 un- 
dergraduate and graduate students every year. 
Employment opportunities are offered to full-time stu- 
dents primarily to help defray University expenses. In 
addition, students enhance their academic pursuits by 
learning skills, responsibilities, habits, attitudes and 
processes associated with employment. The student 
work force is a viable addition to the University staff, 
enabling the institution to function efficiently on a daily 
basis. 

Students who are selected for employment con- 
tract to work a maximum of 20 hours per week on 
campus. They are trained in their respective depart- 
ments of employ and are evaluated at the end of their 
contract period by their supervisors. 

The. Work Experience Office also provides infor- 
mation regarding off-campus employment to students 
who are registered with the program. Area employers 
are aware of the wealth of services available to them 
via student employees and maintain regular contact 
with the Work Experience Office. 


Post Office 


The campus Post Office, located on the first floor 
of the Guerrieri University Center, offers full postal ser- 
vice to students. It provides window service from 8 a.m. 
- 5 p.m., Monday - Friday. Students pick up the combi- 
nations for their boxes at the window by presenting 
their identification cards. 


Public Safety 


The Office of Public Safety, located in the Adminis- 
trative Services Building, can be contacted 24 hours a 
day. Campus Police services include investigation of 
crimes and incidents on campus, response to emergen- 
cies, vehicle registration and parking enforcement, lost 
and found, and physical security of buildings. 

The Environmental Safety division ensures that 
the environment is free from hazards that may cause 
injuries to members of the University community. This 
is accomplished through periodic inspections of Univer- 
sity buildings and grounds, and through campuswide 
involvement and information about fire and safety mat- 
ters. 

This office annually publishes a Procedures, 
Policies and Services brochure, including campus 
crime statistics. Copies and crime prevention materials 
are available upon request. 


Student Activities and Organizations 


Participation in cocurricular activities is a vital part 
of astudent’s education. The Office of Student Activities 
and Organizations provides assistance to all registered 
clubs and organizations, and offers help to students 
interested in forming new ones. 

Currently, there are approximately 80 different or- 
ganizations on campus. These range from departmen- 
tal clubs, such as the Psychology Club and Sociological 
Society, to student publications like The Flyer news- 
magazine, Evergreen yearbook and Scarab literary 
magazine. There are also sports clubs, special interest 
clubs, religious organizations and an active student 
radio station, WSUR. 

Students have their own governing body in the 
Student Government Association.and many different 
types of professional entertainm ont are provided by 
the Program Board. Our growing Greek population 
gives students the chance to consider membership in 
one of six national fraternities or four national sororities. 

In addition to assisting organizations with various 
activities, the Office of Student Activities and Organiza- 
tions provides leadership workshops for campus lead- 
ers, maintains records on organization officers and pub- 
lishes handbooks on policies and procedures and on 
the student organizations. The office also acts as a 
vital resource for commuter and international students. 

The Office of Student Activities and Organizations 
works with the Student Government Association to pre- 
sent the annual Student Leadership Award Ceremony, 
a semiformal service designed to recognize the time, 
effort and hard work student leaders offer the University 
community. 


Student Health Services 


Recognizing that good health is essential to effec- 
tive learning, the University maintains a health service 
available to all full-time students (and part-time stu- 
dents who have paid a per semester fee). Student 
Health Services, located in the south end of Holloway 
Hall across from the library, provides confidential 
treatment of illness and injuries through a well-equip- 
ped facility and certified professional staff, including a 
physician, three nurses and three nurse practitioners 
with specialized training in university student health. 
Other services are available five minutes from campus 
at Peninsula Regional Medical Center which includes 
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a modern 380-bed facility and an emergency room 
open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

Inpatient care, i.e., 24-hour infirmary service, is 
not provided by Student Health Services; however, 
nursing staff phone numbers are available at the switch- 
board in case of an emergency after hours. A nurse is 
“on call” on weekends (from Friday at 4:30 p.m. until 
Monday morning at 8 a.m.) via a pager system. 

lf a student contracts a contagious disease or 
acute illness, the family is notified and required to ar- 
range for the student's care until recovery. 

Prior to treatment in Student Health Services, each 
student is required to complete a health history form. 
An up-to-date immunization record is required of all 
students regardless of age. Failure to provide this infor- 
mation may result in the student being unable to register 
for classes. 

The University assumes no financial responsibility 
for student care other than that provided by Student 
Health Services. Students are urged to carry their own 
accident and health insurance since the University is 
not legally responsible for accidental injuries and result- 
ing medical expenses, Students are encouraged to 
continue with their parents’ coverage or to seek advice 
from an independent broker. 

In addition to clinical services, a variety of co-cur- 
ricular health promotion and educational programs are 
available. 

Hours are posted each semester at Student Health 
Services. 


Telecommunications 


The Telecommunications Office handles all facets 
of campus telephone service. Each room is equipped 
with a telephone jack enabling residents, who need to 
provide their own phone, to contact other rooms on 
campus and to receive outside calls. To call off campus, 
local or long distance, students may set up an account 
with the Cashier's Office. 


Veteran Affairs 


The Veteran Affairs Office provides service to vet- 
eran students, eligible dependents and active duty per- 
sonnel. These services include application procedures, 
counseling, financial management and vocational re- 
habilitation. Initial contact for implementation of benefits 
should be directed to the Office of Veteran Affairs. 


Student Honors and Recognitions 


Outstanding Academic Achievement 


The faculty recognizes students who have dem- 
onstrated outstanding academic achievement through: 


The Dean’s List 


Compiled and issued each semester by the Office 
of the Vice President of Academic Affairs, the Dean’s 
List is composed of matriculated students who have at 
least 12 semester hours with grades of A, B or C with 
a grade point average of 3.5 or higher for the semester. 
Students so honored receive a certificate and have 
their names entered on the Dean’s List. 
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Graduation With Honors 


Students must complete at least 60 semester 
hours at Salisbury State University, at least 30 semes- 
ter hours of which are to be in 300- or 400-level courses 
with grades of A, B or C. To receive honors at gradu- 
ation, the student must have a minimum cumulative 
grade point average as follows: summa cum laude - 
3.8; magna cum laude - 3.6; cum laude - 3.3. Students 
completing a second bachelor’s degree will be eligible 
ONLY IF they meet all criteria with credits earned after 
their prior graduation. 

Students in approved dual-degree programs may 
use credits and grades from the participating institu- 
tions as well as Salisbury State University in meeting 
the requirements for graduating with honors. 


Honors Convocation 


Each year during the spring semester, an:'Honors 
Convocation is held. At this event, public recognition 
is given to students who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to campus life and who have distinguished 
themselves academically. Superior students are pre- 
sented with the following awards: 


Achievement Key Award 


The Achievement Key Award is given by the Hon- 
ors Convocation Committee of the faculty on the basis 
of outstanding scholarship and campus service. Junior 
and senior students are eligible for nomination if they 
have completed 18 credit hours or more during the 
preceding two semesters and have earned a 3.6 grade 
point average or more for each of these two semesters. 
Students who receive the Campus Life Award may not 
simultaneously receive the Achievement Key Award. 


Art Department Meritorious Award 


Art faculty select one or more full- or part-time 
students who have completed a minimum of 30 semes- 
ter hours at SSU and have submitted a portfolio and 
written statements about their work. 


Richard Bernstein Achievement Award 
For Excellence 


The Richard Bernstein Achievement Award is pre- 
sented annually to the most outstanding senior in the 
Perdue School of Business. It is based on numerous 
criteria including academic accomplishment, leader- 
ship, creativity, character and campus involvement. 


Biology Faculty Award 


The Biology Faculty Award is presented annually 
to a graduating biology major who has displayed leader- 
ship qualities in addition to having maintained academic 
excellence. 


Board of Regents Outstanding Scholar Award 


This award is given in recognition of outstanding 
ability demonstrated by scholarly work. The recipient 
must be a Maryland resident of junior status, have a 
Cumulative grade point average of 3.5 and must be 
actively involved in the Honors Program. 


Garland D. and Vivian J. Bull Nursing Scholarship 

The Garland D. and Vivian J. Bull Nursing Scholar- 
ship is awarded to an upper-class nursing student who 
demonstrates both academic prowess and financial 
need. 
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School of Business Outstanding Senior Award 


Each year the Franklin P. Perdue School of Bus- 
iness presents. awards to senior students from each 
major/concentration area. These non-monetary awards 
are made at the end of the senior year and are based 
on outstanding academic performance and input from 
faculty in each area of concentration. 


Doris Gay Calcott Memorial Scholarship 


This scholarship is given by the Salisbury Chapter 
of the American Association of University Women in 
memory of Doris Gay Calcott, a long-time Salisbury 
civic leader. It is given to an upper-class woman who 
is a resident of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
shows financial need. 


Campus Life Award 


Campus Life Awards are granted by the University 
Honors Convocation Committee of the faculty to under- 
graduate students who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to campus life. Students are eligible for nomi- 
nation on the basis of a 2.6 cumulative average and 
completion of 18 credit hours or more for the two pre- 
ceding semesters. This award is limited to not more 
than one percent of the student body. Any recipient of 
the Achievement Key may not simultaneously receive 
this award. 


Caruthers Memorial Fund Scholarship 


The Caruthers Memorial Fund Scholarship is 
awarded to a junior or senior education major who 
evidences academic scholarship, leadership skills, in- 
volvement in campus and community activities, and 
shows promise of becoming an outstanding teacher. 


Diana Marie Clayton Memorial Award 

This award is given in memory of Diana Marie 
Clayton in recognition of enthusiasm, dedication and 
academic performance demonstrated in the study of 
professional nursing. 


Delmarva Chapter, Institute of Management 
Accountants Award 

The Institute of Management Accountants Award 
is an unencumbered gift to an outstanding senior in 
accounting and is based on academic performance. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Society, Beta Chapter Award 

This award is presented by the Beta Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society to an outstanding woman 
student teacher who best exemplifies the fine qualities 
and characteristics of the profession. 


Frederick R.E. Durr Memorial Scholarship 

The Frederick R.E. Durr Memorial Scholarship is 
a renewable scholarship based on academic merit and 
extracurricular activities and is awarded annually to (at 
most) two students in the Perdue School of Business. 


A.L. Fleming Memorial Fund Award 


The A.L. Fleming Memorial Fund Award is an un- 
encumbered gift presented to an outstanding junior in 
the Perdue School of Business. 


Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School of Liberal 
Arts Scholarship 


Fulton Scholarships are awarded to unusually 
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gifted students with superior academic records who 
are majoring in the liberal arts. Initial awards are made 
to entering freshmen who have a combined SAT score 
of at least 1100, a minimum high school grade point 
average of 3.25 and a record of extracurricular and com- 
munity involvement. Scholarship is continued yearly for 
students maintaining high academic standards. 


Geographic Society Award 


This award is given to students who have consis- 
tently displayed scholarship and interest in the study 
of geography. To be eligible students must have at 
least a 3.25 grade point average in geography and 
must have completed at least 15 semester hours in 
this discipline. In addition, students must currently be 
enrolled in a geography course and hold membership 
in the Geographic Society. 


Department of Geography and Regional Planning 
Outstanding Senior Award 


This award is presented to a graduating geography 
major who has achieved at least a 3.5 grade point 
average in geography, has given exceptional service 
to the department and has developed well-defined pro- 
fessional goals. 


James F. Glenn Memorial Award in Chemistry 


The James F. Glenn Memorial Award in Chemistry 
is presented annually by the Department of Chemistry 
for academic excellence and future promise in the field 
of chemistry. 


Joanne Grant Scholarship in Theatre 


The Joanne Grant Scholarship in Theatre is given 
annually to two students who have demonstrated hard 
work, dependability and dedication to the art and craft 
of theatre. 


M. Alan Guerrieri Scholarship 


These scholarships are awarded to a select group 
of students and are based on a combined SAT score 
of 1150 and a 3.5 academic grade point average. Re- 
cipients must maintain a 3.3 grade point average for 
continuance. 


Guerrieri University Center Music Major Award 


The Guerrieri University Center Music Major 
Award is presented to honor a degree-candidate music 
major who has demonstrated outstanding musicianship 
by exceptional recital performance and academic 
achievement. 


Avery Hall Nursing Scholarship 


The Avery Hall Nursing Scholarship is presented 
to a nursing student who is thought to be highly moti- 
vated, hard working, enthusiastic and dedicated to the 
profession of nursing. 


Richard A. Henson School of Science 
And Technology Scholarship 


Henson Scholarships are of a continuing nature. 
Standards of initial award are high, including a 3.5 
grade point average, and continuance criteria are such 
SO as to ensure that all Henson scholars graduate with 
honors. 
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Lewis Hess Award 

The Lewis Hess Awards consist of a series of 
awards, one each from the departments of Art, Com- 
munication Arts, English and Music. Recipients are 
upper-class students (except in cases of exceptional 
merit) chosen by a faculty committee from within each 
department. 


History Department Scholastic Award 


The History Department Scholastic Award is pre- 
sented to a graduating senior history major who has 
demonstrated outstanding scholastic ability and has 
provided substantial leadership for the many student 
activities sponsored by the History Department. 


W. Tracy and Frances Lord Holland 
Business Scholarship 

This is a renewable scholarship honoring a student 
who has high academic achievement, is involved in 
campus activities, has financial need and is a resident 
of Wicomico County. 


Honors Program Award 

The Honors Program Distinguished Student 
Scholarships are awarded each year to students who 
have been active participants in the Honors Program 
and who have maintained the highest overall grade 
point averages of all honors students. 


Institute for Retired Persons Scholarship Award 


Recipients of this award are two graduating 
seniors (one in nursing and one in education) who have 
demonstrated academic accomplishment and who best 
exemplify leadership, character and commitment to 
their professions. Recipients must be residents of the 
lower Eastern Shore counties. 


Maryland Association of Certified 
Public Accountants Award 


This award is presented annually to a junior who 
has demonstrated outstanding achievement in ac- 
counting, ranking in the top 10 percent of the class, 
and who has evidenced leadership or involvement in 
campus, community and professional activities. 


Department of Mathematical Sciences 
Service Award 

The Mathematical Sciences Service Award is 
given to a student who has been selected by consensus 
of the full-time faculty in the Mathematics Department 
to have done the most to promote a mathematical en- 
vironment at Salisbury State. 


Anne H. Matthews Award 

The Anne H. Matthews Award is presented to an 
education major in the junior class who shows promise 
of becoming a highly successful! teacher. 


Most Promising Mathematician 


The Most Promising Mathematician award is pre- 
sented annually to math majors who have a 3.0 grade 
point average or better and who have been judged by 
a consensus of full-time faculty in the department to 
show the most promise in mathematics. 
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Nathan Foundation Scholarship 


The Nathan Foundation is a charitable organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Dorchester County, MD. It 
was created under terms of the will of Milford Nathan. 
Awards are for four years to students from the Cam- 
bridge area. 


Duane C. Nichols Memorial Scholarship 


The Duane C. Nichols Memorial Scholarship is 
awarded to the graduating senior English major earning 
the highest honors in the discipline. 


Sallie Dryden Parker Memorial Award 


The Sallie Dryden Parker Memorial Award is given 
for outstanding performance in film studies or for gen- 
eral contributions to the development of film conscious- 
ness on campus and in the Salisbury community. 


Franklin P. Perdue School of Business 
Scholarship 


Perdue School Scholarship recipients must have 
a combined SAT score of at least 1100 and a high 
school grade point average of 3.3 or better in academic 
subjects. Retention of the award is based upon mainte- 
nance of a 3.3 or better cumulative grade point average 
and adherence to one of the majors in the Perdue 
School. 


Craig N. Piepenbring Memorial Fund Scholarship 


The Craig N. Piepenbring Memorial Fund Scholar- 
ship is presented annually to a sophomore or junior 
student majoring in business, economics or accounting. 
The student selected by faculty must demonstrate a 
high level of commitment and active involvement in 
campus student activities. 


Philosophy Department Outstanding 
Student Award 


An award for excellence in philosophy is given 
each year to a student who has consistently demon- 
strated both the ability to master philosophical ideas 
and the willingness to engage in the kind of thoughtful 
reflection which the Philosophy Department seeks to 
foster. 


Physical Education Excellence Award 


The Physical Education Excellence Award is given 
to a junior or senior physical education major who has 
a minimum overall grade point average of 3.2, shows 
leadership ability and is committed to a career in phys- 
ical education. 


Presidential Scholarship 


Each year the University awards full-tuition 
scholarships to entering freshmen who are Maryland 
residents, have shown outstanding academic perfor- 
mance in high school, excelled on the SAT and estab- 
lished a record of participation and leadership in co-cur- 
ricular activities. Recipients must maintain a 3.3 grade 
point average for continuation. 


Psychology Department Award 

This award is presented annually by the Psychol- 
ogy Department for academic achievement and out- 
standing contributions to the Psychology Department. 





E. Pauline Riall Achievement Award 


The E. Pauline Riall Achievement Award is pre- 
sented annually by the School of Education and Profes- 
sional Studies to an outstanding education major as 
selected by a faculty committee. 


Salisbury Rotary International Club Award 


The Salisbury Rotary International Club Awards 
are presented to students in the Perdue School of Bus- 
iness who have demonstrated outstanding ability. 
Selection is based on resident status, academic perfor- 
mance and financial need. 


Salisbury State University Scholar Athlete Award 


This award recognizes varsity intercollegiate ath- 
letics team members who have attained a cumulative 
grade point average of 3.0 or better and who have 
made outstanding contributions to team leadership. 


Marilyn Seidel Nursing Scholarship 


The Marilyn Seidel Nursing Scholarship is pre- 
sented to an academically gifted upper-division nursing 
student who has demonstrated outstanding potential 
for nursing leadership and service. 


Samuel W. Seidel Scholarship 


The Samuel W. Seidel Scholarship is a four-year 
renewable scholarship given annually to a promising 
future teacher to assist with university expenses. 


Justin Y. Shen Memorial Award 


This award is given in honor of Dr. Shen’s selfless 
efforts on behalf of the University, the community and 
the scholarly world. To qualify for this award students 
must be of junior or senior class rank, political science 
majors, possess a 3.0 overall grade point average and 
a 3.25 grade point average in political science courses, 
and demonstrate leadership ability and a commitment 
to a career in politics or government. 


Social Work Student of the Year Award 


The Social Work Student of the Year Award is 
based upon academic achievement, leadership and 
service to the University and community. 


Leland Starnes Memorial Award 


This award is granted to a new student whose 
work in theatre has demonstrated promise in growth 
as an artist, whose pursuit of excellence is foremost 
and whose habits reflect professionalism. It is given as 
an academic memorial in honor of Dr. Leland Starnes 
who during the last eight years of his life firmly estab- 
lished the reputation of Salisbury State Theatre for qual- 
ity theatre. 


Walter C. Thurston Memorial Award 


The Walter C. Thurston Memorial Award is spon- 
sored annually by the Salisbury Exchange Club for a 
full-time art major who has completed a minimum of 
three photography courses at SSU with a “B” average. 
The Art Department faculty reviews all applicant 
portfolios and written comments of those students 
whose future careers will involve photography in some 
manner. 


Undergraduate Nursing Achievement Award 


These awards are presented to the graduating 
seniors with the highest grade point averages. When 
a significant proportion of the class is comprised of 
registered nurse students, an additional award is given 
to the registered nurse student with the highest grade 
point average. 


Wall Street Journal Achievement Award 


The Wall Street Journal Achievement Award is 
presented annually to a junior in the Perdue School of 
Business who has demonstrated outstanding student 
achievement. 


Who’s Who Among Students in American 
Universities and Colleges 


Who's Who Among Students in American Univer- 
sities and Colleges has a half-century tradition as one 
of the most highly regarded and long-standing honors 
in the nation for upper-class and graduate students. 
Currently Who's Who awards are given annually at 
1,000 higher education institutions in all 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. Criteria used by the selection 
committee include scholarship, participation and 
leadership in academic, community, athletics and ex- 
tracurricular activities. 


Wicomico Woman's Club Inc. Scholarship 


The Wicomico Woman's Club Inc. Scholarship is 
provided to an upper-division Salisbury State University 
education major with a grade point average of 3.0 or 
better. The student must have the approval of the edu- 
cation faculty and show evidence of becoming an out- 
standing teacher. 


Richard N. Woods CPM Scholarship 


This scholarship is awarded to a full-time junior or 
senior in the Perdue School of Business who has an 
interest in purchasing management and a cumulative 
grade point average of at least 2.7. Delmarva residency 
and financial need also may be considered. A student 
receiving this scholarship as a junior may reapply for 
it as a senior and will be judged competitively with all 
other applicants. 


Student Leadership Award Ceremony 


Each year the Office of Student Activities and Or- 
ganizations works with the Student Government Asso- 
ciation to provide the Student Leadership Award Cere- 
mony, a semiformal service designed to recognize the 
time, effort and hard work student leaders offer to the 
University community. 


Honoraries 


Beta Beta Beta 


Beta Beta Beta is a national undergraduate honor 
society in the biological sciences that emphasizes a 
threefold program: stimulation of scholarship, dissemi- 
nation of scientific knowledge and promotion of biolog- 
ical research. Membership is restricted to biology 
majors who have completed 15 semester hours of biol- 
ogy with a minimum 3.0 grade point average. The 
Lambda Psi chapter at SSU will notify prospective 
members of their eligibility for membership. 
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Delta Mu Delta 


The Delta Alpha chapter of the Delta Mu Delta 
honor society recognizes and rewards superior 
scholastic achievement by students of business ad- 
ministration. Specifically, the purpose of Delta Mu Delta 
is twofold: to promote higher scholarship in training for 
business, and to recognize and reward scholastic attain- 
ment in business subjects. Notification of eligibility is 
given to prospective members by the organization. 


Delta Sigma Pi 


Delta Sigma Pi is a national honor society whose 
members are recognized for outstanding achievement 
in the study of the Hispanic language and culture. Salis- 
bury State University’s chapter, Omicron lota, was 
chartered in April 1983. To qualify for membership, a 
student must complete three years of college-level 
Spanish, including at least three semesters of Hispanic 
literature; have a 3.0 grade point average in Spanish 
classes; and have an overall 2.75 grade point average. 


Financial Management Association 


The Financial Management Association (FMA) 
Student Chapter/National Honor Society provides stu- 
dents with a source of valuable information on the latest 
developments in the field of finance from both the pro- 
fessional and academic viewpoints. Since its establish- 
ment, FMA has expanded to over several hundred col- 
lege and university campuses throughout the world. 

FMA student programs have two components— 
FMA Student Chapters and the FMA National Honor 
Society. Local FMA Student Chapters are organiza- 
tions of finance students who participate in a variety 
of professional, educational and social activities. The 
National Honor Society extends this concept by recog- 
nizing individuals who have attained a high level of 
scholarship and academic achievement. National 
Honor Society members hold the distinction of belong- 
ing to the only honorary organization for students of 
finance. 


Gamma Theta Upsilon 


The Zeta Eta chapter of Gamma Theta Upsilon, 
an international honor society in geography, was estab- 
lished at SSU in 1980 to recognize scholarly achieve- 
ment and to foster professional growth and geographic 
research. To qualify for membership, a student must 
complete at least four courses in geography with a 
minimum grade point average of 3.25 and have a 3.0 
overall grade point average. Notification of eligibility is 
given by the organization to prospective members. 


Kappa Delta Pi 


The Rho Eta chapter of Kappa Delta Pi promotes 
excellence in and recognizes outstanding contributions 
to education. This honor society endeavors to maintain 
a high degree of professional fellowship and growth 
among its members. Qualifications for membership are 
academic achievement and leadership in education. 


Lambda lota Tau 

Lambda lota Tau is an honor society designed to 
recognize English majors who have achieved scholas- 
tic excellence. The Delta Psi chapter of Lambda lota 
Tau was chartered in July 1976 and has inducted mem- 
bers every year since. To qualify, English majors must 
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earn 55 or more credit hours at SSU, attain at least a 
3.0 grade point average in 12 or more hours of literature 
and English, and maintain a 2.76 cumulative grade 
point average. Those majors meeting such qualifica- 
tions will be invited to submit initiation papers. Those 
whose papers meet chapter standards will become 
members of Lambda lota Tau. 


Omicron Delta Kappa 


Omicron Delta Kappa is a national leadership 
honor society for college students that recognizes and 
encourages superior scholarship, leadership and 
exemplary character. The society also recognizes 
achievement in athletics, campus or community ser- 
vice, social and religious activities, campus govern- 
ment, journalism, speech and the mass media, and the 
creative and performing arts. 


Phi Alpha Theta 


The Eta lota chapter of Phi Alpha Theta national 
honor society in history was established in 1959 to 
serve the needs of those students who have maintained 
a high scholastic average and who are interested in 
the further study and teaching of history. Membership is 
restricted to juniors and seniors. Notification of eligibility 
is given by the organization to prospective members. 


Phi Eta Sigma 


Phi Eta Sigma, a national honor society for 
freshmen, encourages and rewards high scholastic at- 
tainment among freshmen. Freshman women and men 
are invited to join if their cumulative grade point average 
at the end of the fall or spring semester of their first 
year is 3.5 or higher. 


Phi Kappa Phi 


Phi Kappa Phi is a national honor society with a 
local chapter on the SSU campus. It fosters and recog- 
nizes outstanding scholarship in students from all areas 
of instruction. It is the only national honor society which 
cuts across the lines that traditionally separate the di- 
verse academic disciplines. Juniors and seniors who 
are invited to membership in Phi Kappa Phi must rank 
in the upper brackets of their graduating class. Those 
eligible for induction are notified during the academic 
year. 


Phi Sigma Tau 


The Maryland Zeta chapter of Phi Sigma Tau, an 
international honor society in philosophy, considers its 
organization instrumental in the day-to-day existence 
of the University. It serves as a means for developing 
and honoring academic excellence as well as philo- 
sophical interest. In addition to providing a means of 
awarding distinction to students having high scholar- 
ship and interest in philosophy, the society also promotes 
interest in philosophy among the general collegiate 
public. Notification of eligibility is given by the society 
to prospective members. 


Pi Gamma Mu 


Pi Gamma Mu is an international honor society in 
the social sciences. To qualify for membership, a stu- 
dent must be a junior, senior or graduate student in 
the upper 35 percent of the class; have at least 20 
semester hours in one or more of the five core areas 
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(economics, history, international relations, political sci- 
ence, sociology/anthropology) and in some other social 
science disciplines such as social psychology, criminal 
justice or human geography; and have a grade point 
average of B or better. Membership and leadership in 
the collegiate chapter are shared equally between fa- 
culty and students. Pi Gamma Mu gives recognition to 
good scholarship and actively promotes it all year long 
through enriching activities, service projects, a scholar- 
ship program and a lectureship program. 


Pi Sigma Alpha 


The Pi Xi chapter of Pi Sigma Alpha, a national 
honor society in political science, was established in 
1987 to recognize the scholarly achievements of out- 
standing political science students. To qualify for mem- 
bership, a student must complete 18 hours of political 
science courses, be a junior or senior, have a 3.0 overall 
grade point average and have a 3.25 grade point aver- 
age in political science courses. 


Psi Chi 


Psi Chi, a national honor society in psychology, 
was founded in 1929. The Salisbury chapter was estab- 
lished in 1974 to advance the science of psychology 
and to encourage, stimulate and maintain scholarship 
of the individual members in all fields, particularly in 
psychology. The requirements for membership in Psi 
Chi start with the completion of 12 semester hours in 
psychology; some grade point requirements also exist. 


Sigma Theta Tau 


Sigma Theta Tau is the international nursing honor 
society which recognizes excellence in scholarship, 
leadership and research in nursing. In order to qualify 
for membership in SSU’s Lambda Eta chapter, a stu- 
dent must be of senior or graduate status, rank in the 
upper third of the class and demonstrate potential for 
or achievement in nursing leadership. 


More information regarding all clubs and organiza- 
tions, honoraries and social and service fraternities/ 
sororities is available from the Student Activities and 
Organizations Office and the Dean of Students Office. 


Clubs and Organizations 


Aerobics Club 


The Aerobics Club meets several evenings a week 
in Maggs multipurpose room. Membership is open to 
all Salisbury State students, faculty and staff. A valid 
SSU ID is required for admission. 


African-American Historical 
And Philosophical Society 


The African-American Historical and Philosophical 
Society adds an additional aspect to a supportive 
academic climate for African-American students and 
other students, faculty and administrators who desire 
to learn more about the historical and philosophical 
contributions of Africans and African-Americans to the 
development of world civilization. 


Alpha Omega Biological Society 


_ The Alpha Omega Biological Society is an organi- 
zation open to all students interested in the science of 
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biology and its applications. Activities include commun- 
ity projects, field trips, fund-raising activities, guest 
speakers and socials. Any student, biology major or 
non-biology major at SSU, is eligible to join. The only 
membership procedure involved is to attend meetings. 


American Marketing Association 


The American Marketing Association promotes 
the growth, understanding, awareness and appeal for 
marketing in the business world. It deals with issues 
affecting the business community and offers an oppor- 
tunity for practical, realistic experience in related voca- 
tional fields. Membership in the Salisbury State Ameri- 
can Marketing Association is open to all students. To 
be a national member, students must pay dues to the 
national organization. 


Amnesty International 


Amnesty International is an independent, 
worldwide movement working impartially for the release 
of all prisoners of conscience, provided they have 
neither used nor advocated violence. This includes 
men, women and children imprisoned because of their 
beliefs, ethnic origin, sex, race or language. Amnesty 
International also promotes fair and prompt trials for 
political prisoners and the abolition of torture and 
executions under all circumstances. It is independent 
of any political, ideological or religious affiliations and 
is funded by donations from its members and support- 
ers around the world. 


Appropriations Board 


The Appropriations Board is responsible for the 
distribution of student activity fees. The group consists 
of a chair and five members-at-large who are selected 
through an interview process. Any full-time student is 
eligible to run for a position on the board. Each year, 
the Appropriations Board receives budget requests 
from individual student organizations. Funds are sub- 
sequently awarded on an annual basis, although sup- 
plemental requests may be made periodically through- 
Out the school year. 


Baptist Student Ministries 


Baptist Student Ministries presents a Christian wit- 
ness to the entire campus community and provides 
opportunities for personal spiritual growth through Bible 
studies, fellowship, mission service projects and re- 
treats. Baptist Student Ministries is sponsored by the 
Baptist Convention of Maryland. All are welcome to 
attend meetings. 


Campus Outreach Opportunity League (COOL) 


COOL'’s purpose is to strengthen, through service 
and in an environment of diversity, the capacity of stu- 
dents for sustained thoughtful action and to foster a 
student voice in the community to address the chal- 
lenges we face as a society. COOL promotes volun- 
teerism through sponsorship of community service proj- 
ects throughout the lower Eastern Shore. 


Campus Crusade for Christ 


Campus Crusade for Christ is an interdenomina- 
tional student Christian movement which provides op- 
portunities for Bible studies, conferences, fellowship 
and retreats. Fellowship meetings and Bible studies 
are held weekly. 
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Chemical Society | 

The Chemical Society encourages interested stu- 
dents to seek professional careers in chemistry-related 
fields, along with the pursuit of graduate-level studies. 
The society, which is open to all SSU students, or- 
ganizes activities for students with a common interest 
in chemistry. The society sponsors trips to American 
Chemical Society regional and national meetings, and 
to other university chemistry departments on the East- 
ern Shore. 


Circulo Quijote (Spanish Club) 

Circulo Quijote provides an environment where all 
interested persons may share, through friendship, their 
common interests and experiences relative to Hispanic 
culture and Spanish language. The Spanish Club is 
also a source of information on travel and study abroad 
programs. 


College Republicans 


The SSU Republican Club was organized to de- 
velop political skills and leadership abilities among Re- 
publican students as preparation for their future service 
to the party and the community. The club sponsors 
activities such as banquets, field trips and political lec- 
tures. It is open to all students who have an interest in 
the Republican Party. 


Cycling/Racing Club 


Cycling Club activities include weekend training 
and touring rides, a Florida spring break cycling trip 
and the annual Sea Gull Century Ride. The group holds 
weekly meetings and occasional time trials. A ride 
board to announce trips is located in Maggs Gym. 


Dance Company 


The Salisbury State Dance Company, originating 
in 1960 as the Modern Dance Club, provides oppor- 
tunities for students to receive instruction in dance 
technique and to acquire experience in dance perfor- 
mance, choreography and production. A variety of 
dance styles such as modern, folk, ballet and jazz are 
performed by the company and choreographed by stu- 
dent members and faculty directors. A board of student 
officers serves as an advisory group to the faculty direc- 
tors. The Dance Company performs by invitation and 
also presents one on-campus concert each semester. 
Membership in the company is open to all interested 
students, with new members accepted once each semes- 
ter. Credits toward certain coursework may be earned 
by participation in the company. 


Data Processing Management Association 


The Data Processing Management Association 
promotes the growth, understanding, awareness and 
appeal for data processing and information systems 
management. It explores issues affecting data proces- 
sing in corporations, and offers an opportunity for realis- 
tic experience in the data processing environment. 


Environmental Concerns Organization (ECO) 


The ECO promotes environmental understanding 
within ourselves, our campus and our community. The 
unified group works with legislators and on local pro- 
jects to bring about direct environmental action. 
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Equestrian Club 


The Equestrian Club promotes the growth, under- 
standing and appeal for equestrian sports while provid- 
ing recreation, education and competition. The club 
welcomes anyone with an interest in horses and riding, 
although no experience is necessary. It is not limited 
to one style of riding and the range of interest includes 
western, English, eventing, dressage, trail riding and 
driving. 


Evergreen Yearbook 


The Evergreen Yearbook, a memory book collec- 
tion of pictures and anecdotes, serves as a history, 
resource/reference book and as a public relations piece 
for the school. The staff is made up entirely of students. 
Membership is open to any student with interests in 
design, layout, photography, copywriting or staff organi- 
zation. 


Financial Management Association 


The Financial Management Association (FMA) 
Student Chapter/National Honor Society provides stu- 
dents with a source of valuable information on the latest 
developments in the field of finance from both the pro- 
fessional and academic viewpoints. Since its establish- 
ment, FMA has expanded to over several hundred col- 
lege and university campuses throughout the world. 

FMA student programs have two components— 
FMA Student Chapters and the FMA National Honor 
Society. Local FMA Student Chapters are organiza- 
tions of finance students who participate in a variety 
of professional, educational and social activities. The 
National Honor Society extends this concept by recog- 
nizing individuals who have attained a high level of 
scholarship and academic achievement. National 
Honor Society members hold the distinction of belong- 
ing to the only honorary organization for students of 
finance. 


Floor Hockey Club 


The Floor Hockey Club sponsors regular meetings 
which consist of informal pick-up games in Maggs mul- 
tipurpose room. 


The Flyer 


The Flyer, the only campus newspaper, is dedi- 
cated to informing the campus of recent happenings 
and news that affect all college students, and to acting 
as a forum for expressing individual viewpoints. The 
Flyer began as the Holly Leaf in the mid-1940s, then 
changed to the present title, and in 1978 it was changed 
from the traditional newspaper style to a newsmagazine. 
In 1990 it was returned to a weekly newspaper format. 
No experience is needed to join. Editorial positions are 
voted on in the spring for the following year. 


French Club 


The French Club provides an opportunity for social 
use of the French language and for additional contact 
with many interesting aspects of the French culture. 
Active use of the language is encouraged, but not re- 
quired at the meetings. The French Club sponsors field 
trips, films, guest speakers, and food and wine tasting, 
among other varied activities. 
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Gay/Lesbian Alliance (GALA) 


The gay/lesbian support group seeks to ensure 
that those in the gay/lesbian and bisexual campus com- 
munity are not isolated. It believes that bisexuality and 
homosexuality are other orientations which coexist with 
heterosexuality. GALA provides support through a peer 
network, addresses relevant issues and serves as an 
information source for all. 


German Club 


The German Club was organized to stimulate and 
increase use of the German language and to provide 
additional contact with German culture. Major activities 
in the past have included German banquets, guest 
speakers, restaurant field trips, songfests and sponsor- 
ship of the SSU Oktoberfest. The German Club is open 
to students of German and all other interested students. 


Golf Club 


The Golf Club promotes the growth, understanding 
and respect for the sport of golf. The club offers stu- 
dents, faculty and staff an opportunity to interact infor- 
mally. All levels of players are invited to participate. 


Gospel Choir 


The Gospel Choir at Salisbury State University 
originated in September 1983. The choir spreads the 
gospel through song by performing at local churches 
on the Eastern Shore and by presenting an annual 
concert each spring. 


Harvest Student Fellowship 


Harvest Student Fellowship promotes the spiritual 
life of its members by providing opportunities for disci- 
pleship, fellowship, witness and worship. 


History Club 


The History Club is open to anyone interested in 
history. It provides an informal atmosphere for students 
and faculty to join together to share their common in- 
terests. Various activities such as banquets, field trips, 
films and lectures are planned for the fall. 


Honors Student Association 


The Honors Student Association serves as a 
liaison between students enrolled in the University Hon- 
ors Program and the Honors Program Committee. It 
plans extracurricular cultural and intellectual activities 
in conjunction with honors classes, makes recommen- 
dations for honors course offerings and advises the 
committee on matters relating to program requirements 
and changes. Membership is open to all honors students. 


Ice Hockey Club 


The Ice Hockey Club provides students with an 
opportunity for physical and mental development in the 
fast-paced sport of ice hockey. This club stresses team- 
work and responsibility. All practices and games are 
held in Easton, MD. The team is amember of the Talbot 
County Community Adult Ice Hockey League. 


Institute of Management Accountants 


The Institute of Management Accountants is af- 
filiated with a national organization of management ac- 
countants and welcomes all students who are in- 
terested in the accounting profession. It sponsors pro- 





fessional activities that acquaint students with the op- 
portunities which are available to accounting 
graduates. Students are welcome to attend the techni- 
cal meetings sponsored by the Delmarva chapter. 


International Association of Business 
Communicators 

The Salisbury State University chapter of the Inter- 
national Association of Business Communicators 
(IABC) exists for the purpose of extending knowledge 
of contemporary and appropriate principles, practices 
and ethics of communication professions beyond the 
classroom. The organization provides opportunities for 
students of all majors to interact with practitioners and 
to expand their preparation for careers in public rela- 
tions, community relations, communication consulting, 
training and related positions. [ABC fosters fellowship 
of students, educators and professionals of like in- 
terests. 


International Group 

The International Group formulates, maintains and 
expands cultural and intellectual awareness among the 
Salisbury State University student body, faculty, staff 
and the community of Salisbury. It demonstrates, imple- 
ments and develops a campus-wide integration of inter- 
national students while promoting cultural interests. 


Latter-Day Saint Student Association 


This organization is dedicated to helping all Latter- 
Day Saint college students stay closely affiliated with 
the church, succeed in their studies and achieve a 
balanced life while on campus. The association pro- 
vides educational, social and spiritual activities for stu- 
dents, faculty, staff and their spouses. Membership is 
open to all who abide by church standards. 


Mathematical Association of America 
Student Chapter 


The Mathematical Association of America (MAA) 
Student Chapter assists all interested students in the 
further exploration of mathematical related activities 
and provides a social atmosphere for any interested 
student to congregate and interact with other students 
of similar interest. It also promotes attendance of the 
Mathematical Association of America conferences and 
activities, and encourages participation in MAA sup- 
ported contests. 


Medical Careers Society 

The Medical Careers Society is an organization for 
those students who are considering a career in dentist- 
ry, medicine, nursing, veterinary work or one of the 
other health fields. Some programs are of general in- 
terest, but are planned to serve the specific needs of 
pre-medical and pre-dental students. Visiting physi- 
cians and other professionals provide interesting in- 
sights, guidance and the opportunity for informal dis- 
cussion. 


Men’s Rugby Club 

The Men’s Rugby Club has a fall and a spring 
season and is a member of the Potomac Rugby Union. 
Scheduled matrix games are held on weekends. 
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Multicultural Club 

The Multicultural Club was organized to promote 
better relationships among all cultures. It also provides 
a support group of peers that deals with making the 
University and community aware of the needs of mul- 
ticultural relationships. Membership is open to all SSU 
students. The club sponsors many activities and fund 
raisers throughout the year. 


Music Educators’ National Conference 


The Music Educators’ National Conference 
(MENC) is a nationally recognized student and teacher 
organization. Its activities and publications are largely 
responsible for establishing, developing and promoting 
education as a field of study and as a profession. 


National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) 


The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is dedicated to improving the political, 
educational, social and economic status of minority 
groups; eliminating racial prejudice and keeping the 
public aware of the adverse effects of racial discrimina- 
tion. The organization will take all lawful action to secure 
the elimination of discrimination consistent with the ef- 
forts of the national organization and in conformity with 
the Articles of Incorporation of the association, its con- 
stitution and bylaws, and as directed by the National 
Board of Directors. 


National Student Business League 


The National Student Business League seeks to 
develop a functional information system that will ex- 
pand the resources available to African-American stu- 
dents, to establish effective lines of communication be- 
tween black students and the business community, and 
to promote and enhance professionalism and success 
among black students. 


Newman Club 


The Newman Club is the Catholic campus ministry 
organization. It serves students by promoting spiritual 
growth and development as well as encouraging Chris- 
tian fellowship. Services are regularly scheduled on 
campus. The club meets twice monthly with Sunday 
Mass each week. 


Outdoor Club 

The Outdoor Club began in 1981 as a student 
organization to promote conservation activities and en- 
vironmental awareness in the University community. 
Since its inception, students have participated in out- 
door adventures as far away as Florida, Canada and 
Texas, to as local as Assateague Island and the 
Pocomoke River. The club is dedicated to serving any 
student wishing to participate and to educating all stu- 
dents in survival skills and conservation philosophy. 


Perdue Scholars Association 

The Perdue Scholars Association is comprised of 
students receiving scholarships from the Franklin P. 
Perdue School of Business. All scholars must be pur- 
suing a business major and must remain in good stand- 
ing with the School of Business. The Perdue Scholars 
Association seeks to interact with and serve the com- 
munity, University and students, both in the business 
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school and out. 


Phi Alpha Delta Law Fraternity, International, 
SSU Pre-Law Chapter 


The Salisbury State Pre-Law Chapter of this or- 
ganization, which encourages the professional ad- 
vancement of its members, promotes the principles of 
liberty and equal justice under law for all citizens and 
seeks to stimulate excellence in scholarship. It provides 
a forum for the interchange between members of the 
chapter and other members of Phi Alpha Delta Law 
Fraternity, International and encourages the develop- 
ment of lasting friendships among its members. 


Phi Beta Lambda 


Phi Beta Lambda (Future Business Leaders) is a 
national organization for all students, in postsecondary 
schools and colleges, enrolled in business and office 
education programs. Phi Beta Lambda (PBL) provides 
opportunities for these students to develop vocational 
competencies for business and office occupations. As 
an integral part of the instructional program, Phi Beta 
Lambda promotes a sense of civic and personal respon- 
sibility. Active members have the opportunity to attend 
leadership conferences throughout the United States 
and to participate in competitive business events on 
state and national levels. 


Philosophical Society 


The Philosophical Society, open to all members 
of the University community, actively seeks to arouse 
on campus a passion for ideas and an enthusiasm for 
thinking about provocative issues. It is dedicated to the 
proposition that learning is not equivalent to memoriz- 
ing textbooks, but requires asking extraordinary ques- 
tions. In its effort to stimulate this kind of learning, the 
society sponsors regular colloquia involving both stu- 
dents and faculty, an annual lecture series, informal 
social gatherings and occasional trips to philosophical 
meetings. 


Political Science Club 


The Political Science Club is open to all persons 
interested in political science. It provides an informal 
atmosphere where students and faculty can join to- 
gether to share their common interests. Various ac- 
tivities such as banquets, field trips, films and lectures 
are planned throughout the year. 


Progressively Reaching Out Toward 
Understanding Disabilities (PROUD) 


PROUD is comprised of disabled students and 
other concerned persons who are interested in getting 
together periodically to discuss concerns and issues 
as they pertain to the disabled population. This organi- 
zation is called upon to participate in the planning and 
evaluation of physical renovations and special programs. 


Reel World Productions, Salisbury State Film and 
Video Enthusiasts Club 


Reel World Productions promotes an understand- 
ing, knowledge and interest for mass media, and video 
in particular, and pools knowledge and creativity in 
order to raise the level of expertise in the “moving pic- 
ture” field at SSU. The club offers an opportunity for 
practical, realistic experience in related mass media 
fields. 
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Resident Student Federation 


The Resident Student Federation endeavors to 
pull together the talents of the representatives of each 
residence hall in order to unify, serve and fulfill the 
needs of resident students at the University by improv- 
ing and enhancing the educational, social and func- 
tional well-being of the students’ residence hall life. 


Respiratory Therapy Association 


The Salisbury State University Respiratory 
Therapy Association is open to all respiratory therapy 
majors. Activities include community projects, fund 
raisers, medical seminars and socials. The Respiratory 
Therapy Association seeks to unite students who share 
a common interest in pursuing careers as respiratory 
therapists. 


Sailing Club 


The Sailing Club is a co-ed sports club which pro- 
vides an opportunity for all students interested in racing 
and learning the skills needed for competing in col- 
legiate sailing. The team’s philosophy is to sail fast and 
have fun while combining commitment and dedication 
for personal and team success. The team currently 
owns four Vanguard Collegiate Juniors which are used 
for practices three times a week on the Nanticoke River 
in Bivalve, MD. The sailing team is a member of MAISA 
(Middle Atlantic Intercollegiate Sailing Association). 
Regattas are scheduled in both fall and spring semes- 
ters and competition includes many Division | schools 
such as the Naval Academy, Georgetown, Old Domin- 
ion, St. Mary’s and Princeton. The club is currently 
expanding with the support of the administration and 
enthusiastic sailors. The team welcomes all those in- 
terested in participating, regardless of experience. 


Salisbury State Program Board (SSPB) 


The Salisbury State Program Board (SSPB) pre- 
sents a diverse and well-rounded schedule of social, 
recreational, educational and multicultural activities to 
meet the needs of the Salisbury State community. 
SSPB activities include concerts, films, comedians, cof- 
feehouses, trips, variety acts, multicultural events, and 
recreational and leisure activities. Annual dances in- 
clude Homecoming and Spring Fling. 


Scarab 


The Scarab, a student literary magazine, encour- 
ages the creative arts as expressed through poetry, 
short story and artwork via recognition in its annual 
publication. Material published in the Scarab is original 
work submitted by SSU students. After careful evalua- 
tion, the Scarab staff selects submissions eligible for 
publication. The staff consists of students who wish to 
explore literary criticism and publication procedures. 
Any student is encouraged to join. 


Sign Language Club 


The Sign Language Club was organized on the 
SSU campus during the fall of 1985. It strives to teach 
both students and faculty members communication 
with their hands, body and facial expressions. Members 
learn to communicate with the hearing impaired as well 
as the techniques and guidelines of interpreting. Meet- 
ings are held on a weekly basis during the academic 
year. 
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Social Work Club 

The Social Work Club started at SSU in 1974. It 
promotes the exchange of ideas about issues involving 
social work through discussions, experiences, films, 
seminars and workshops, and provides needed human 
services to members of the University and the commu- 
nity. Meetings will be publicized throughout the year. 
Students who desire to become involved with the club 
can simply come to the meetings and actively participate. 


Sociological Society 

The Sociological Society was established in 1987 
and seeks to develop and implement a well-balanced 
program of activities that will meet the cultural, intellec- 
tual and social needs of those students participating in 
the society. It is managed by the students with faculty 
support. The society encourages all those people who 
have any interest in the history and development of 
society to join them. 


Sophanes (Student Theatre Organization) 


Sophanes is the Salisbury State theatre associa- 
tion for students interested in working in the theatre. 
Under the auspices of the Department of Communica- 
tion Arts, Sophanes presents a balanced season of 
main stage and studio productions and workshops for 
public performance. The organization is managed by 
students with faculty supervision. Academic credit is 
available for those participating in productions. 


Student Government Association 


The Student Government Association (SGA) is the 
primary student governance organization of the Univer- 
sity. SGA’s main function is to serve as a liaison be- 
tween the faculty and administration, and the student 
body. Executive officers include a president, vice pres- 
ident, recording secretary, corresponding secretary 
and parliamentarian. SGA senators serve as represen- 
tatives on various University committees. 


Student Health Advisory Committee 


The Student Health Advisory Committee (SHAC) 
is comprised of students who act as liaisons among 
students, Student Health Services, faculty and staff. 
They also work to educate students about health-re- 
lated events on campus and co-sponsor the annual 
Wellness Day in the spring. 


Student National Education Association 


All members of the University community are wel- 
come to join the SSU chapter of the Student National 
Education Association (SNEA). The association fo- 
cuses on the presentation of ideas in working with chil- 
dren. In addition to being associated with the Student 
National Education Association, this organization is af- 
filiated with the Maryland State Teachers Association 
(MSTA). Student officers are elected in April. 


Student Nurses’ Association 

The goals of the Student Nurses’ Association 
(SNA) are to provide events beneficial to the community 
and fellow SSU students, to allow students with a com- 
mon interest an opportunity for gathering and com- 
municating, and to further those educational goals set 
forth by SSU’s Nursing Department. The SNA was 
formed by the first nursing graduates of Salisbury State 
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during 1979. Since that time it has grown to approxi- 
mately 65 members. There are no current criteria for 
membership. 


Students Against Drinking and Driving (SADD) 


Students Against Drinking and Driving strives to 
enable concerned, responsible students to respond in 
a practical way to a major killer of their age group: 
drunk driving. The program combines abuse prevention 
with practical solutions to DWI situations. 


Students for Campus Safety 

Students for Campus Safety, commonly referred 
to as the Escort Service, provides safe transportation 
for SSU students between points on campus or bet- 
ween the campus and nearby off-campus locations. 


Students of University Dining Services (SUDS) 


Comprised of student employees in Dining Ser- 
vices, SUDS is one of the University’s largest student 
organizations and provides a high level of activity rang- 
ing from biweekly live entertainment nights to participa- 
tion in the intramural physical education program. The 
organization provides students with a voice in Dining 
Services and the University at large and confers recog- 
nition of outstanding student accomplishments in work 
and academics. 


Surf Club 

The Surf Club is open to all students who have 
an interest in the sport of surfing or bodyboarding. The 
club has members of all ability levels—from those who 
want to learn, to those who compete in contests. Club 
meetings allow members to plan trips, show videos or 
have guest speakers. The club usually surfs in nearby 
Ocean City, MD, or other surrounding areas such as 
Assateague Island or Indian River Inlet, DE. Members 
take occasional trips to Cape Hatteras, NC, and other 
out-of-state locations. The Surf Club demonstrates its 
concern for beach preservation and other environmental 
issues by working closely with the Eastern Surfing Associ- 
ation and by sponsoring beach clean-up projects. 


Tae Kwon Do Club 

The Tae Kwon Do Club provides students in- 
terested in studying a traditional empty-hand martial 
art the opportunity to progress through the ranks to 
achieve the black belt. Students can study Tae Kwon 
Do, the national sport of Korea, to achieve the black 
belt or participate on an informal basis. Activities for 
club members include attending weekly training ses- 
sions and social events, and trips to martial arts com- 
petitions. All students interested in physical condition- 
ing and personal development are welcome. Prior ex- 
perience is not required. 


25+ Student Union 

The 25+ Student Union was formed in 1989 to 
unify the large number of nontraditionally aged students 
on the SSU campus. The 25+ Student Union helps 
students over 25 years old in achieving academic, per- 
sonal and professional goals. 


Union of African-American Students 


The Union of African-American Students (UAS) 
was organized to promote a better understanding and 
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relationship among all people and to attune the Univer- 
sity and the community to the needs of African-Ameri- 
cans and other minorities. Membership in the UAS is 
open to all SSU students. The organization sponsors 
benefits, dances, plays and speakers. One of the high- 
lights of the UAS’s activities is Black Awareness Week 
which features a series of programs and special events 
designed to promote the culture and achievements Af- 
rican-Americans have contributed to the University, 
community and country. 


Weight Lifting Club 


The Weight Lifting Club is for experienced as well 
as novice lifters. Within the structure of this club is a 
powerlifting team which on occasion competes in the 
Middle Atlantic Region. 


Wesley Foundation 


The Wesley Foundation at Salisbury State encour- 
ages members to share in fellowship.with other Univer- 
sity students. It provides a caring and compassionate 
ministry to students and other members of the campus 
community who seek to integrate an understanding of 
the Christian faith with the academic and social environ- 
ment of the University. 


WSUR Radio Station 


WSUR is the University’s radio station. The sta- 
tion's management consists entirely of full-time stu- 
dents elected by the student staff members. Disc jock- 
eys on the staff are mostly students, with some faculty 
members also on the air. The station's programming 
offers information on activities and plays the music stu- 
dents want to hear. The only “commercial messages” 
are those concerning student events, station promotion 
and items of interest to students. Located in the Guer- 
rieri University Center, the live shows are transmitted 
to residence. halls on 107.5 CABLE-FM. This facility 
also serves as a production studio for WSUR as well 
as the WSUR office. WSUR is open to all students 
enrolled at SSU, full or part time. 


Young Democrats 


The Young Democrats of SSU seeks to stimulate 
in young people an active interest in governmental af- 
fairs, to contribute to the growth and leadership of the 
Democratic Party and to promote involvement in the 
political process. This organization also helps develop 
leadership ability, examines issues and teaches politi- 
cal techniques. 


Fraternities and Sororities 


General Statement 


Under the joint sponsorship of various national 
social fraternities and sororities and the University, local 
chapters of the organizations have been established 
at Salisbury State. There are four national sororities 
and six national fraternities whose activities are coordi- 
nated by the Greek and Interfraternity councils and the 
Panhellenic Association. 


Greek Governance Systems 


Greek Council 
The Greek Council is designed to unify the Greek 
community through improving communication, increas- 
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ing understanding, promoting cooperation and provid- 
ing support among Greek affiliates. It also articulates 
the values and contributions of Greek affiliates to the 
campus and local communities, and serves as a vehicle 
for communication with the administration and the cam- 
pus community regarding issues of common concern. 


Interfraternity Council 


The Interfraternity Council, or IFC, is an elected 
student government with jurisdiction over the member 
fraternities. IFC was formed in 1987 to promote positive 
interactions among fraternities, college officials, the 
student body, as well as the surrounding community. 
Through cooperation with the above, as well as invalu- 
able aid by the sororities, IFC has participated in many 
charitable events which have brought recognition and 
pride to the University and the participating “Greeks.” 
With promising plans for the future, IFC intends to be- 
come an influential voice in the University and to better 
support the Greeks on campus. 


Panhellenic Association 


The Panhellenic Association at Salisbury State 
was established to inform others about the Greek sys- 
tem, to encourage a sisterhood among sororities and 
to enable members to work together as a unit. Dues 
are paid each semester according to the number of 
initiates in each sorority belonging to the Panhellenic 
Association. 


Fraternities 


Kappa Alpha Psi 


Kappa Alpha Psi strives to help the community 
while keeping in mind its main goal, which is achieve- 
ment. Kappa Alpha Psi was founded January 15, 1911. 
Anyone seeking affiliation with the fraternity must have 
a Cumulative grade point average of 2.0. The fraternity 
has an interest meeting every semester to provide infor- 
mation to men interested in learning about the fraternity. 


Omega Psi Phi 


Omega Psi Phi, meaning “friendship is essential 
to the soul,” was founded in 1911 at Howard University. 
lt began colonizing at SSU in 1975 and received its 
charter in 1976. Omega Psi Phi attempts to build a 
strong and effective force of men dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of manhood, scholarship and perseverance; a 
group that is capable of giving expression to the hopes 
and aspirations of fellow students in their social, com- 
munity and academic endeavors. A 2.5 grade point 
average is required for membership. 


Pi Lambda Phi 


Pi Lambda Phi fraternity was originally founded in 
1895. A non-sectarian and non-hazing fraternity, Pi 
Lam was founded at Salisbury State in the spring of 
1985. Pi Lam offers friendship, a rewarding social life 
and tremendous potential for growth. Pi Lambda Phi 
is “not four years, but a lifetime.” 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon is the largest national frater- 
nity and was the first Greek social fraternity founded 
on the SSU campus. Colonization was achieved in Oc- 
tober 1975, with a formal installation taking place 
November 12, 1977, at which time the Maryland Sigma 


chapter was formed. The fraternity has a diversified 
program to enrich and broaden a student's college ex- 
perience which varies from strongly stressed 
academics, campus leadership, cultural events, fund 
raising and community service/philanthropic projects 
to an avid social life. SAE’s athletics achievements 
include both intramural and intercollegiate competition. 
Membership is for life and offers a specialized “degree 
of friendship.” 


Sigma Tau Gamma 


Sigma Tau Gamma began as Sigma Tau Psi, a 
local social and service fraternity. Established in 1984, 
Sigma Tau Gamma promotes brotherhood during the 
college and post-college years. The organization spon- 
sors a variety of programs and projects annually, many 
of which serve the surrounding community. 


Tau Kappa Epsilon 

Tau Kappa Epsilon is a nationally based fraternity 
with the largest number of active chapters in the coun- 
try. It was originally founded in 1899 to further develop 
the mental, moral and social aspects of college men. 
lt was founded at Salisbury State University on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1987. TKE is known to both the campus and 
the community for its civic and charitable activities, and 
helps to develop college students in mind, body and 
heart through practicing the values of love and charity 
and developing personal esteem. 


Sororities 


Alpha Sigma Tau 

Alpha Sigma Tau was founded by eight women 
at Yipsilanti State College in 1899. The sorority seeks 
to develop the character of each member through a 
study of ethics illustrating sincerity, honesty, love and 
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understanding; to help each woman enjoy cultural ad- 
vantage; and to develop in each member the social 
graces. In order to join AST, a woman must be rushed 
according to college regulations, pledged and initiated 
as prescribed in the Standing Rules for Collegiate 
Chapters, pay the required fees and sign the ritual book. 


Delta Sigma Theta Sorority Inc., 
Nu Rho City-Wide Chapter 


Delta Sigma Theta was established to form a 
closer union among college women for the fostering of 
high ideals in moral, social and intellectual life and to 
assist members in every possible way. The sorority's 
goals include working for increased appointments and 
upgrading women in national, state and local policy-mak- 
ing positions, as well as using their influences to effect 
positive change for the improvement of all humanity. 


Phi Mu 


Phi Mu was established by the Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon Little Sisters and colonized May 14, 1988. Some 
of Phi Mu’s activities include fund raisers for their two 
philanthropies (Project Hope and the Children’s Miracle 
Network), community services and social activities with 
fraternities and other sororities. 


Zeta Tau Alpha 


Zeta Tau Alpha’s main objectives are to promote 
sisterhood, to learn to serve others, to develop higher 
qualities of life, to intensify friendships and to promote 
happiness of members. ZTA is the third largest sorority 
in the National Panhellenic Conference and provides 
lifetime membership. ZTA was founded at Longwood 
College in Farmville, VA, in 1898 and was officially 
established at SSU in 1975. To be eligible for member- 
ship, one must be a full-time female student with a 2.0 
or better grade point average. 
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Scholastic Standards 


Academic Integrity 


The foremost virtue upon which the academic life 
is based is integrity, a faithful and persistent pursuit of 
the truth. Integrity is a principle which permeates all 
the activities of the University and which guides the 
behavior of faculty, students and staff. The spirit of 
academic integrity denotes adherence to the precept 
that “one’s work is one’s own.” The process by which 
integrity is upheld assumes clear communication of 
University expectations, standards and policies, and 
clear communication of students’ and faculty's rights 
and responsibilities. 


Academic Misconduct 


Academic misconduct is a breach of academic 
integrity which may include, but is not limited to, the 
following: 

1. Plagiarism—presenting as one’s own work, 
whether literally or in paraphrase, the work of 
another. 

2. Cheating on exams, tests and quizzes—the 
wrongful giving or accepting of unauthorized 
assistance, the giving or taking of unauthorized 
exam material and/or the use of illegitimate 
sources of information. 

3. Illicit collaboration with other individuals in the 
completion of course assignments. 

4. The use of fraudulent methods in laboratory, 
studio, field or computer work. 

5. Other acts generally recognized as dishonor- 
ble which bear upon academic endeavors. 


Procedures for Handling 


Cases of Academic Misconduct 


The following is a procedural outline. Complete 
details are contained in the Student Handbook, the 
Faculty Handbook and the Dean of Students Office. 


STEP 1—Faculty Action 


Individual faculty members have the right and re- 
sponsibility to deal directly with any cases of academic 
misconduct which arise in their courses. If a faculty 
member believes a student has committed an act of 
academic misconduct, the faculty member will first ad- 
vise the student in a timely fashion of the accusation 
before imposing a penalty and will allow the student 
an opportunity to question the accusation. 


STEP 2—Student Action 
A student who is accused of academic dishonesty 
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by a faculty member may accept the penalty imposed 
by the faculty member or may exercise the right of 
appeal. 

STEP 3—The University Judicial Administrator 


Whether a case is referred by a faculty member 
or appealed by a student, the role of the judicial ad- 
ministrator is to consult with the student and/or the 
faculty member and to serve as an information link by 
explaining to the student and/or the faculty member 
the options and how the appeals system works. 
STEP 4—School Hearing Boards 


Each school in the University may constitute a 
committee to serve as a School Hearing Board. School 
Hearing Boards have jurisdiction only in academic mat- 
ters for which the penalty imposed may be dismissal 
from a program of the school. 

STEP 5—University Judicial Board 


The University Judicial Board is a hearing commit- 
tee comprised of representatives from SSU’s student 
body, faculty and administration. This board hears 
cases referred to it by the University judicial adminis- 
trator either on appeal or as an original hearing. 
STEP 6—Formal Hearing Before the University 
Judicial Board 


An appeal from a student or a referral from a faculty 
member or School Hearing Board to the University Jud- 
icial Board must be made within five working days of 
the original sanction. 


Good Academic Standing 


Students enter Salisbury State University in good 
academic standing. Students who have received SSU 
grades and whose Salisbury State University cumula- 
tive grade point averages are 2.0 or higher remain in 
good academic standing. 


Unsatisfactory Academic 
Achievement 


Midsemester Deficiency Reports 


Students who are performing unsatisfactorily in 
any course at midsemester are notified of inadequate 
performance by the course instructor, who also informs 
the vice president of academic affairs. These mid- 
semester deficiency reports are intended to be helpful 
notices and are not recorded on students’ official trans- 
cripts. 


Deficit Point System 


The number of deficit points represents the ap- 
proximate number of credit hours which the student 
needs to improve in order to reach good academic 
standing. To calculate the number of deficit points for 
a student whose SSU cumulative grade point average 
is below 2.0, the Office of Academic Affairs uses these 
rules: each hour of D credit counts as one deficit point; 
each hour of F credit counts as two deficit points; each 
hour of B credit reduces the deficit point total by one; 
each hour of A credit reduces the deficit point total by 
two; and all other grades (including transfer grades, 
SSU C credits, etc.) are ignored. 

Students may reduce deficit point totals by taking 
new courses and earning grades of A or B. In addition, 
because only the most recent SSU grade earned in a 
course is used to compute SSU grade point averages, 
students may reduce their deficit point totals by repeat- 
ing courses with low SSU grades and earning higher 
SSU grades. Each letter grade of improvement will 
remove one deficit point for each credit hour of the 
course. For example, if a student earned an F in a 
three-credit course and subsequently repeated the 
course and earned a B, the student would have im- 
proved the original grade by three letter grades and 
would have reduced the deficit point total by nine deficit 
points. A student on probation who earns a B in anew 
three-credit course reduces the deficit point total by 
three. 


Academic Probation and Dismissal 


Students whose Salisbury State University 
cumulative grade point averages are less then 2.0 ac- 
quire deficit points (explained above) and are placed 
on academic probation or are dismissed. 


First Semester Students (Freshman and 
Transfer) 


Academic Probation 

Students who acquire one or more deficit points 
during their first semester are placed on academic pro- 
bation. Students on academic probation may register 
for up to 15 credit hours per semester but may not 
elect to take any courses on a pass/fail basis if the 
courses are offered for a grade. 


Dismissal 

First semester students are not academically dis- 
missed during their first semester. During their second 
semester, students on academic probation who do not 
earn a semester grade point average of 2.0 are dismis- 
sed. During the third and subsequent semesters these 
Students are considered continuing students and are 
subject to the policies below. 


Continuing Students 
Academic Probation 


Students who accumulate one to 12 deficit points 
are placed on academic probation. Students on 
academic probation may register for up to 15 credit 
hours per semester but may not elect to take any 
courses on a pass/fail basis if the courses are offered 
for a grade. 

Dismissal 


Students who accumulate 13 or more deficit points 
are academically dismissed. Students on academic 
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probation who do not reduce their deficit points and 
make a 2.0 grade point average each semester, are 
dismissed. Part-time students on academic probation 
in a fall or spring semester, or students on academic 
probation during a winter or summer session, may not 
increase their deficit point totals or they are dismissed. 


Dismissed Students 


Dismissed students are allowed to attend the Uni- 
versity only as restricted-status students taking no more 
than seven credit hours per semester. Students dismis- 
sed while on probation may apply for readmission on 
academic probation once they have six or fewer deficit 
points AND they have fewer deficit points than they 
had when dismissed. Such students remain on 
academic probation until they have a grade point aver- 
age of 2.0 or better. Students dismissed because they 
accumulated more than 12 deficit points may apply for 
readmission on academic probation once their deficit 
point totals have been reduced to six or fewer. Unless 
they have raised their SSU cumulative grade point av- 
erages to 2.0 or better, students who are dismissed in 
one semester may not be readmitted the following 
semester. Dismissed students who have not attended 
the University for two years but who can demonstrate 
evidence of good academic promise may apply for 
readmission as students on special probation. Dismis- 
sed students who increase their deficit point totals may 
be denied permission to register for classes at the Uni- 
versity. 

More detailed information about deficit points, re- 
stricted status, academic probation, special probation, 
academic dismissal and readmission is available from 
the Office of the Vice President of Academic Affairs. 


Academic Clemency Policy 


Salisbury State University recognizes that some 
students may, for a variety of reasons, develop 
academic records that do not reflect their true abilities. 
Students who leave the University with poor academic 
records may wish to receive academic clemency upon 
their return. To encourage students to try again after 
an unsuccessful experience, the University is prepared 
to extend academic clemency. 

Clemency may be requested by students who 
have not attended the University for at least five calen- 
dar years. Students seeking clemency must complete 
a clemency form and may petition to have up to 16 
credit hours of D and F removed from their grade point 
averages. The grades of D and F will remain on the 
transcript with X beside them. The grade point averages 
of students who have received clemency will be recal- 
culated to reflect that clemency. Students who receive 
clemency are eligible to graduate with honors. 

Contact the Office of the Vice President of 
Academic Affairs, Room 239, Holloway Hall, (410) 543- 
6020, for detailed procedures. 
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Class Attendance 


The faculty regards the classroom as the center 
of University life and students are expected to attend 
all classes. There are no officially excused absences. 
In the case of an absence, the student is responsible 
for all material presented and assigned. 

Each instructor provides students with a written 
attendance policy at the first class meeting. 


Absence Notification 


In the case of an extreme emergency or prolonged 
illness, the Dean of Students Office notifies class in- 
structors of the dates of a student's absence from class. 
It is the responsibility of the student to inform the Dean 
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of Students Office of emergencies and illnesses. 

Professors establish their own attendance policy. 
Notification of absence is a service to students and 
faculty; it is not an official excuse from classes and 
work missed. 


Waivers of Academic Policies and 


Procedures 


Under unusual circumstances students may wish 
to seek waivers of academic policies and procedures. 
In such cases students should consult with their faculty 
advisors for detailed information about steps for seek- 
ing waivers. 





Academic Services 


Academic Advising 


Matriculated students are responsible for their own 
academic programs and for meeting all University and 
departmental requirements. In order to plan course- 
work effectively, students should familiarize them- 
selves with the academic regulations and programs 
described in this catalogue. 

Academic advisors provide students with pertinent 
information about their majors and assist in planning 
their programs of study. Close cooperation and under- 
standing between a student and his/her advisor is to 
a student’s advantage. Therefore, students are respon- 
sible for seeking out their advisors for aid in solving 
academic problems, especially before each registration. 

Academic advisors are available for all matricu- 
lated students. For a student who has declared a major, 
the advisor will be a faculty member in the major depart- 
ment. For a student who has not declared a major, an 
academic advisor will be assigned from the faculty by 
the Office of the Vice President of Academic Affairs. 

Students must confer with the assigned academic 
advisor regarding course selection, requirements and 
other academic matters prior to registration each 
semester. 

Students registered as undergraduate non-degree 
students are not assigned a faculty advisor. 

Provisional students are under the direction of the 
dean of admissions and are assigned an advisor in 
that office. 

Restricted-status students attend under the guid- 
ance of the director of special academic programs and 
are assigned an advisor by the director. 


Graduate Record Examinations 


For the convenience of seniors who wish to qualify 
for admission to a graduate school, Salisbury State 
University serves as a National Graduate Record 
Examinations Center for the October and June testings. 
Students should contact the Office of the Registrar for 
specific testing dates and additional information. 


Honors Program 


The University has established an Honors Pro- 
gram to afford able, highly motivated students 
academic opportunities which will accelerate and en- 
rich their intellectual development. In several academic 


areas, courses are designated in the academic 
schedule as Honors courses. 

Students enrolled in these courses deal more ex- 
tensively and intensively with the matter of the course 
and are required to take an active role in directing the 
activities of the class. 

Students with high academic achievement are en- 
couraged to seek admission to the Honors Program 
and may take three Honors courses per semester. Rec- 
ognition of Honors achievement will be noted on the 
student's official academic transcript. 

Students interested in the Honors Program should 
contact the Office of the Vice President of Academic 
Affairs. 


The Learning Center 


Located on the second floor of Caruthers Hall, the 
Learning Center offers a range of services for students 
in need of academic assistance. The center provides 
diagnostic testing, individual and small-group tutoring, 
self-paced learning programs and formal courses in 
basic skill areas of reading, writing, mathematics and 
study techniques. The center is open daily for walk-in 
or referral visits. 


Transcripts 


Transcripts of a student’s record will be sent by 
the Registrar's Office to other educational institutions 
and organizations only upon the written request of the 
student. Official transcripts are not issued to the indi- 
vidual student or graduate. All financial obligations to 
the University must be met before a transcript is issued. 


Tutoring 


Some departments have tutors available to pro- 
vide extra help for students in lower-division Courses. 
Advanced students work with individuals or small 
groups to increase understanding of course material. 
The times and places for these free tutoring services 
are announced in the University’s newsletter which is 
published weekly. 

Students who are interested in these supportive 
services should consult the appropriate department 
chair. 
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Registration and 


Student Records 


Registrar’s Office 


The Office of the Registrar, located on the first 
floor of Holloway Hall, is responsible for registration of 
all courses and maintenance of student records. The 
office publishes the Registration Bulletin, which con- 
tains a comprehensive calendar, registration proce- 
dures and a class schedule for each academic term. 
The Final Academic Schedule, published each semes- 
ter, contains the final examination schedule in addition 
to an updated class schedule. 


Registration 


General Information 


To receive academic credit for a course, a student 
must be officially registered for the course. Students 
must preregister or register during the periods indicated 
in the academic calendar or pay a late registration fee. 
Normally, a student will not be permitted to enroll as a 
full-time student after the first week of classes. The Uni- 
versity reserves the right to discontinue any course or 
course section for which there is insufficient enrollment. 


Academic Advisors 


Academic advisors provide students with pertinent 
information about their majors and assist in planning 
their programs of study. Once students have selected 
their major, they are assigned a faculty advisor in their 
major department. Until a major is chosen, students 
are assigned an advisor by the Academic Affairs Office. 
Students are encouraged to make an appointment with 
their faculty advisors early in the semester to discuss 
their programs and goals. Students must confer with 
their assigned academic advisors regarding course 
selection, requirements and other academic matters 
prior to registration each semester. 


Preregistration 


Freshmen are carefully led through their first 
semester registration during the summer orientation 
program. In November and April the Registrar's Office 
has registration/program planning packets available for 
the following semesters. Resident students’ packets 
are delivered to the campus Post Office. Off-campus 
students pick up their packets in the registration area 
of Holloway Hall. Students are responsible for setting 
up appointments with their faculty advisors in order to 
plan their schedules; program planning sheets must 
be signed by each student's advisor. Summer session 
and winter term registration occur during the two weeks 
of program planning as well as designated times just 
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prior to the beginning of the sessions. 


Graduate Credit 


Salisbury State University undergraduates within 
six semester hours of completing requirements for the 
baccalaureate, with a cumulative GPA of at least 2.75 
(3.0 in business), and who have submitted the Applica- 
tion for Admission to Graduate Study and the applica- 
tion fee, may register for up to six hours of graduate 
credit to be taken concurrently with the remaining 
courses in the baccalaureate program, upon the ap- 
proval of the appropriate program director or depart- 
ment chair. The hours of graduate credit taken under 
this arrangement cannot be applied to the undergrad- 
uate degree program. 

Students who want to register for graduate credit 
during the last semester of their senior year must: 

1. obtain necessary forms from the Office of the 
Registrar; 

2. consult with their undergraduate advisor and 
receive certification that they are within six cred- 
its of graduation and that they have a cumula- 
tive GPA of at least 2.75 (3.0 in business); 

3. inbusiness, English, education, history, nursing 
and psychology, secure the approval of the 
program director; for graduate courses in all 
other departments, secure the approval of the 
department chair; 

4. submit the signed forms along with their under- 
graduate registration materials. 


Priority Drop/Add 

Priority Drop/Add provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents who preregistered for a semester, but were 
closed out of one or more classes, to adjust their class 
schedules prior to the start of the semester for which 
they are registering. For students registering for the 
fall term, this opportunity takes place during the last 
week of spring classes. For students registering for the 
spring term, it takes place during the last week of fall 
classes. Students who are eligible for Priority Drop/Add 
are notified by the Registrar's Office. 


Drop/Add Period 

The Drop/Add period is defined as the first week 
of class for courses that meet two or more times per 
week. For classes that meet only once a week, the 
Drop/Add period will extend to the day after the second 
class meeting. A course officially dropped during this 
period will not appear on a student's permanent record. 


Deregistration of Students from Classes 
Which Are Full 


During the Drop/Add period, the instructor of a 
course which has full enrollment may deregister a stu- 
dent in order to make room for other students, provided 
the student deregistered: 

1. has missed two consecutive class periods dur- 

ing the Drop/Add period, and 

2. has not notified the instructor of intention to 

remain in the course. 


Late Registration 


Students registering during the Late Registration, 
Drop/Add period will be charged an additional late 
registration fee. All students may revise their schedules 
during this period. Added courses must be paid for 
immediately. Students who pay after the Late Registra- 
tion, Drop/Add period will be charged an additional late 
payment fee in addition to the late registration fee. 


Schedule Adjustment Period 


After the Drop/Add period, a student may officially 
withdraw from a course during the Schedule Adjust- 
ment period and receive.a grade of W for the course. 
This period extends up to two weeks following mid- 
semester during regular semesters and up to five days 
past midsemester for summer sessions and winter 
terms. A student officially withdrawing from the Univer- 
sity during this period will receive a grade of W in each 
course. After the Schedule Adjustment period a grade 
of F will be given for all courses not completed unless 
the student has permission to receive an | grade or 
Officially withdraws from the University in the Office of 
the Registrar. When a student officially withdraws from 
the University, grades of WP (withdraw passing) or WF 
(withdraw failing) are given by the faculty. 


Declaration/Change of Major , 


It is intended that a student’s education have a 
firm direction and that each student receive guidance 
and advice from professionals in the student's field of 
interest. Thus, students are encouraged to declare 
majors as soon as possible and are required to formally 
declare majors upon completing 45 semester hours in 
order to be eligible to register. 

Students declare or change their majors by com- 
pleting a Change of Major form, available from the 
Office of the Registrar. 

A student may declare more than one major. 


Pass/Fail Credit Option 


During their junior and senior years, students may 
take courses on a pass/fail basis, subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. Courses taken on a pass/fail basis may not be 
used to satisfy General Education, minor or 
major requirements (with the exception of credit 
earned by examination, advanced placement 
courses and field-based practicum courses in 
education and leisure studies). 

2. A student may take as many as four courses 
under the pass/fail option but may elect only 
one pass/fail credit course per semester unless 
a course is offered only on a pass/fail basis. 
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3. Students on academic probation may not elect 
to take any courses on a pass/fail basis if the 
courses are offered for a grade. 

The symbols PS and F, denoting successful com- 
pletion and failure, respectively, will be used for courses 
taken under the pass/fail credit option. At the time of 
registration, students must indicate which courses they 
wish to take on a pass/fail credit basis. Changes in 
registration, either to or from the pass/fail credit option, 
are permitted only during the drop/add period. 


Auditing Courses 


Full fees must be paid for audited courses. Audited 
courses may not be counted as part of the student's 
load and may not be applied toward the completion of 
any graduation requirements. Changes in registration, 
either to or from audit, are permitted only during the 
Drop/Add period. Students auditing courses are ex- 
pected to attend classes or laboratories in accordance 
with the established class attendance policy. If a stu- 
dent does not attend class, a grade of W will be re- 
corded. 


Repeating Enrollment in Courses 


In several instances students may repeat courses 
and obtain new credit each time they take them. Many 
departments offer special topics courses in which the 
material covered changes each time the courses are 
offered. Where departments permit, students may take 
special topics courses more than once and will receive 
new credit each time they satisfactorily complete them. 
Students also may take performance courses such as 
University Chorale and Jazz Ensemble more than once 
for credit. 

Students may not receive credit more than once for 
courses which cover the same content. Thus, while a 
student may repeat a course for the purpose of improv- 
ing a grade received, the student can earn only one 
grade for the course. If a student repeats a course to 
earn anew grade, the last grade received for the course 
is used to compute the student's cumulative grade point 
average, whether that grade is higher or lower than 
the original grade received. 


Credit Hours and Course Load 


Generally, one semester credit hour is given for 
each class hour per week that a course meets. Students 
are expected to support each credit hour they take with 
three hours per week of combined classroom, labora- 
tory and outside study activity. Thus, a student enrolled 
in 15 semester hours should be spending approxi- 
mately 45 hours a week in class, laboratories and in 
studying. 

In order for an undergraduate student to complete 
most programs at the University in four academic years, 
the semester load must average 15 credit hours per 
semester. The maximum load covered by tuition is 19 
credit hours per semester. Students registering for 
more than 19 credit hours per semester must have the 
approval of the dean of the school in which they are 
majoring. 
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Registration and Student Records 


Student Records 


Classification of Students 


Students are classified according to the number 
of semester hours completed with grades of A, B, C, 
D or PS as follows: 
Freshman ...... 0-29. Junior ......... 60-89 
Sophomore ..... 30-59 Senior ... 90 and above 
Students also are designated as follows: 


Undergraduate Degree Students 


Matriculated students are full-time or part-time de- 
gree candidates and are assigned a faculty advisor in 
an academic department. 


Undergraduate Non-Degree Students 


Undergraduate non-degree students (UND) are 
students usually pursuing one or two courses for per- 
sonal or professional development and are not as- 
signed an advisor. Upon completion of 30 semester 
hours, these students must apply for admission to the 
University as matriculated students. There are two 
types of UND students who are assigned advisors: 

1. Provisional students who are first-time students 
to the University. They are full-time, non-mat- 
riculated students attending under the direction 
of the dean of admissions. These students are 
assigned an advisor in the Dean of Admissions 
Office. 

2. Restricted-status students are students who 
have been academically dismissed but who are 
permitted to continue to attend the University 
under the direction of the director of special 
academic programs. The director assigns these 
students to advisors. 


Full-Time/Part-Time Enrollment Status 


Enrollment status (full- or part-time) is determined 
by the number of credits which the student has com- 
pleted or is pursuing. All students enrolled for 12 or 
more semester hours pay full-time fees and tuition re- 
gardless of classification. Students enrolled for 11 or 
fewer semester hours pay tuition assessed on a per- 
credit basis and pay part-time fees. 


Change of Address 

Each student is required to submit a Change of 
Address form to the Registrar's Office for any change 
of current address. 


Grading System 

The following grades are used to indicate a stu- 
dent's achievement in individual courses: 
A - Excellent 
Denotes superior achievement. The A grade is re- 
served for outstanding performance. 
B - Very good 
Denotes high achievement. It is a mark of distinction. 
C - Satisfactory 
Denotes adequate achievement. 
D - Passing 
Denotes marginal achievement. The D grade indicates 
minimal exposure to the principles and techniques pre- 
sented. 





F - Failure 
Denotes inadequate achievement. The F grade is also 
given for late or unofficial withdrawals. 

The following symbols are not accompanied by 
quality points and do not contribute to the student's 
grade point average. They may, however, appear on 
a student's permanent record and are defined accord- 
ingly. 
| - Incomplete 
Noncompletion of a course due to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances beyond the student’s control. The | au- 
tomatically becomes an F if coursework is not com- 
pleted prior to midsemester of the next full semester 
for which the student is enrolled, or at the end of one 
calendar year, whichever is earlier. 

PS - Pass 

A passing grade for credit-bearing courses taught or 
taken on a pass/fail basis. 

S - Pass | 

Not for University credit - a passing grade in those 
courses which cannot be applied to undergraduate de- 
gree requirements. 

CS - Continuing Satisfactorily 

Satisfactory progress in a developmental studies 
course which extends into a subsequent semester. 
AU - Audit 

Approved attendance without credit. 

W - Withdrawal 

Official withdrawal from a course during the schedule 
adjustment period. 

WP/WF - Withdrawal Passing/Withdrawal Failing 
Official withdrawal from the University after the 
schedule adjustment period, denoting passing or failing 
status at the time of withdrawal. 

NR - Grade Not Reported by Instructor 

IP - In Progress 

Used for grading on-going thesis projects and indepen- 
dent studies. 

R - Repeated Course 

Preceding a grade, denotes that the course has been 
repeated: RA, RB, RC, RD, RF. 

X - Clemency Grade 

Preceding a grade of D or F denotes that the grade 
has been removed from the grade point average. Credit 
for the course has been removed from Attempted Hours 
(AHRS) and Earned Hours (EHRS). 


Grade Point System 


Grade points are not assigned for the |, PS, S, 
CS, AU, W, WP, WF, NR, IP or X symbols. In addition, 
courses for which these symbols have been assigned 
are not considered in computing the semester or 
cumulative grade point averages. Only grades from 
Salisbury State University and for credits earned 
through certain cooperative programs are used in com- 
puting grade point averages. 

The grade point average (GPA) is calculated as 

follows: 

1. To compute the quality points for each course in 
which a grade of A, B, C, D or F was earned, 
multiply the credit hours for the course by the 
grade points assigned to the grade. For example: 


Credit Quality 

Course Hours Grade Points 
English 101 3 B 9 
History 101 3 D 3 
Chemistry 121 4 A 16 
Math 103 3 C 6 
Art 104 3 F 0 
Total 16 Total 34 


2. The grade point average for the semester is 
calculated by dividing the total quality points 
earned by the number of hours completed (with 
grades of A, B, C, D or F), as follows: 

Grade point average for the semester 
= (34 Quality Points)/(16 Quality Hours) 
= 2.12 

3. The cumulative grade point average is calcu- 
lated by dividing the total quality points earned 
in all semesters by the total credit hours in 
which a grade of A, B, C, D and F was earned 
for all semesters. 


Transfer of Credit from Other Institutions 


Students with acceptable records may be admitted 
from other regionally accredited collegiate institutions 
with requirements similar to those of Salisbury State. 


General Transfer Policies 


1. Grades do not transfer; the grade point average 
for a transfer student is computed on/y on the 
basis of coursework completed at Salisbury 
State. Once a course is taken at Salisbury State 
University, the SSU grade point average is not 
affected by repeating the course at another in- 
stitution. 

2. The last 30 hours of coursework must be 
earned at Salisbury State. However, students 
enrolled in officially recognized cooperative 
programs involving Salisbury State and other 
institutions may include coursework taken at 
cooperative institutions in their final 30 hours 
at the University. 

3. Transfer credits are evaluated by the Admis- 
sions Office. Such credits may generally be 
applied to the 120 hours (minimum) of credit 
required for graduation and, if approved by the 
appropriate department, may count toward re- 
quirements in a major at Salisbury State Univer- 
sity. Students may not transfer more than a 
total of 64 semester hours credit from two-year 
institutions and these hours may only be 
applied to credit at the 100 or 200 level. 

4. A student attending Salisbury State in any reg- 
ular fall or spring semester has until the end of 
the semester to complete all forms and to have 
Official transcripts of all prior work from other 
institutions sent to the Admissions Office. 

5. Questions concerning the evaluation of transfer 
credit should be directed to the Officeyof Admis- 
sions. Students may appeal evaluations to the 
Office of the Vice President of Academic Affairs 
within the academic year in which the evalua- 
tions were made. Transfer evaluations which 
are more than one year old are not subject to 
appeal. 
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Taking Courses at Another Institution 


Students enrolled at Salisbury State may transfer 
courses from other institutions in accordance 
with the following policies: 

1. Courses to be transferred are approved in ad- 
vance by the student's major department and 
by the Registrar's Office. 

2. The grade for each course transferred is A,B,C 
or PS where PS was the only grading option. 

3. An official transcript of grades earned in the 
courses to be transferred is sent to the Admis- 
sions Office before the end of the next regular 
spring or fall semester. 

4. Courses to be transferred may not fall within 
the last 30 hours of a student's work. The last 
30 hours must be completed at Salisbury State. 

Credit earned while a student is enrolled in the 

Inter-Institutional Registration Program with University 
of Maryland System institutions will be accepted as 
credit earned at Salisbury State University. Coursework 
and grades earned will be applied toward graduation 
requirements at Salisbury State and these grades will 
be counted in the SSU grade point average. 


Withdrawal from the University 


A student may withdraw from the University as 
late as 5 p.m. on the last day of classes. Any student 
who withdraws from the University during any period 
of instruction must complete a Withdrawal Form ob- 
tained from the Registrar's Office. Withdrawal becomes 
effective on the date that the official Withdrawal Form 
is completed and turned in to the Registrar's Office. 
Students who officially withdraw from the University 
after the schedule adjustment period receive grades 
of WP or WF to denote status at the time of withdrawal. 
A student who does not file the official Withdrawal Form 
forfeits the right to refund of tuition. If a student with- 
draws, the student must be readmitted to the University 
before becoming eligible to register. 


Readmission 


A matriculated student who fails to enroll at the 
University during a regular fall or spring semester must 
apply for readmission through the Office of Special 
Academic Programs. Students who have been academ- 
ically dismissed may only apply for readmission once 
they have reduced their deficit point totals to the ap- 
propriate levels. 

Students who have attended other institutions 
since leaving Salisbury State University must arrange 
to have official transcripts sent from those institutions 
directly to the Office of Admissions. 

The deadline for applications for fall semester is 
July 1; for the spring semester, December 1. However, 
the University reserves the right to close readmission 
when the enrollment limit has been met. 


Transcripts 


Transcripts of a student's record will be sent by 
the Registrar's Office to other educational institutions 
and organizations only upon the written request of the 
student. Official transcripts are not issued to the indi- 
vidual student or graduate. All financial obligations to 
the University must be met before a transcript is issued. 
Exit interviews for financial aid loans also must be com- 
pleted before transcripts are sent. 
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Graduation Requirements 


Student Responsibility 
For Satisfying Graduation 


Requirements 

The faculty and administration have established 
the following policies and procedures to guide and 
evaluate student performance and help ensure quality 
education at the University. | 

To graduate from Salisbury State University stu- 
dents must be matriculated and complete approved 
degree programs. To be matriculated, students must 
be accepted for admission as degree candidates and 
enroll in courses. 

Matriculated students are responsible for planning 
their programs to meet University and departmental 
graduation requirements. As students plan their pro- 
grams they need to recognize that the catalogue is an 
information guide and not a contract. The University 
has the authority to change degree requirements, pre- 
requisites, course schedules, grading systems, fees 
and related matters. Wherever possible, however, the 
University implements changes in ways that do not 
create hardships for students who are already enrolled. 
Further, a matriculated student can usually meet Uni- 
versity and departmental graduation requirements 
stated in any University catalogue that meets the follow- 
ing conditions: | 

1. The catalogue was issued within the seven 
years preceding the student's graduation. 

2. The catalogue was in effect during a semester 
when the student was either matriculated at 
Salisbury State University or at a Maryland 
community college. 

3. The catalogue meets all requirements of relev- 
ant external agencies. ! 

4. The catalogue does not require the University 
to adhere to policies or provide services, cur- 
riculum or facilities no longer in effect or neces- 
Sary. | 

Matriculated students must satisfy all graduation 
requirements in the catalogue they select. 


Application for Degrees 

At the beginning of their final academic year, stu- 
dents who are candidates for degrees must complete 
Application for Graduation forms in the Office of the 
Registrar. Records of students who apply for gradua- 
tion are officially audited by the Registrar's Office to 
show what courses are necessary to complete degree 
requirements. The results of this audit are available 


from each student's advisor prior to the first day of the 
student's final semester. A student who has to postpone 
graduation must notify the Registrar's Office and may 
have to file another application form. 


Graduation Requirements 


To be eligible to graduate, students must meet 
the following requirements: 


1. be matriculated in the University; 

2. successfully complete at least 120 credit hours 
of coursework with a cumulative grade point av- 
erage of 2.0 or higher including transfer credits’; 

3. complete at least 60 credit hours by direct class- 
room instruction and/or laboratory experience 
and not through credit by examination; 

4. complete at least 30 credit hours at the 300 or 

400 level with a grade of C or better. No more 

than 15 hours of upper-level transfer credits 

may be applied toward this 30-hour require- 
ment; transfer students must complete at least 

15 hours of their 30 upper-level credits at Salis- 

bury State University. (Note: Other than field- 

based courses in the Department of Education, 
courses taken on a PS/F basis do not satisfy 
this requirement.); 

satisfy the General Education requirements; 

satisfy the requirements in at least one major 

program of study including the major’s required 
grade point average; 

. earn grades of C or better in English 101 and 

English 102; 

. submit an Application for Graduation form to the 

registrar by the appropriate date; 

. make arrangements for the repayment of any 

outstanding debt; and 

10. return all materials borrowed from the library or 

academic departments. 
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Minor Programs 


Minors are optional for departments to offer and 
for students to pursue. Minors appear on a student's 
academic record when completion has been certified 
to the registrar by the department offering the minor. 


Double Majors 


Graduating seniors may simultaneously satisfy the 
requirements for more than one major and may request 
that their official transcripts show all the majors complet- 
ed. Students completing double majors receive a single 
baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State University. 


‘Students must take their final 30 credit hours at Salisbury State University (special cooperative programs excepted). 
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Second Bachelor’s Degree Programs 


Taken Sequentially 


A student who has graduated and wishes to return 
to earn a second undergraduate degree at Salisbury 
State University in a different major must satisfactorily 
complete a minimum of 30 semester hours of course- 
work with a cumulative grade point average of 2.0 or 
better, including at least 15 semester hours with grades 
of C or better in the major area of concentration. The 
Student must also complete all departmental require- 
ments for the major. 

Students completing a second bachelor’s degree 
will be eligible to graduate with honors only if they meet 
all criteria with credits earned after their prior graduation. 


Taken Simultaneously 


A student who wishes to receive simultaneously 
two baccalaureate degrees from Salisbury State Uni- 
versity must satisfactorily complete a minimum of 150 
credits and must fulfill the regularly prescribed require- 
ments of both degree programs. As early as possible 
the student must file, with an advisor in each depart- 
ment involved, a formal program of study showing 
courses to be offered to meet each degree and the 
General Education requirements. No later than one full 
semester before the expected date of graduation, the 
Student will complete a graduation application indicat- 
ing the two degrees expected. The subsequent gradu- 
ation audits will be completed for each degree by ad- 
visors in the respective departments. 


Credit Exchange and Cooperative 


Dual-Degree Programs 


Credit earned while a student is enrolled in either 
the Credit Exchange Program with the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) or the Cooperative 
Dual-Degree programs with UMES and other univer- 
Sities and colleges will be accepted as credit earned at 
Salisbury State. Coursework and grades earned will be 
applied toward graduation requirements at Salisbury 
State and will be counted in the SSU grade point average. 


University Writing Proficiency 


Requirement 


Students satisfying graduation requirements must 
earn grades of C or better in English 101 and English 
102. 

The faculty believes that the ability to express 
ideas in a logical, organized and convincing manner is 
an integral part of a liberal arts education. Students 
are expected to maintain and continually demonstrate 
this ability in written assignments. If a faculty member 
believes a student needs to improve in writing ability, 
the student may be referred to the Learning Center for 
diagnostic testing and a planned course of study. 

Students who are referred by faculty to the Learn- 
ing Center must be working on the writing skills pro- 
grams designed for them in order to enroll in classes 
for the subsequent semester. Students working on writ- 
ing skills programs may not graduate until these pro- 
grams are completed. 


Graduation Requirements 


Non-Traditional Credit Policies 


Advanced Placement Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board 


The Advanced Placement Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board allows exceptional high 
school students to complete college-level studies prior 
to entrance into college. Salisbury State University rec- 
ognizes the Advanced Placement Program and awards 
college credit to participating students who obtain a 
score of three or higher on the Advanced Placement 
Examinations. These credits may be used to satisfy 
graduation requirements at Salisbury State. 


College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) 


CLEP is designed to “help people gain recognition 
for what they know and can do, irrespective of how or 
where they learn it.” Students may qualify for up to 24 
semester hours of credit through the CLEP general 
examinations. Students who have attained competence 
in college-level subjects through extensive reading or 
other experiences may gain credit through one or more 
of the CLEP subject examinations. Provided similar 
course credit has not already been earned, a student 
may take any of the specified subject examinations 
(with the exception of nursing and medical technology) 
and gain college credit from satisfactory scores. 


Credit by Examination 


Students can demonstrate academic competence 
through examination and thus gain credit for college- 
level courses. Up to 60 hours of credit by examination 
may be applied toward graduation. 

Students who have successfully completed ad- 
vanced courses may not gain credit by examination for 
lower-level courses in the same subjects or for subjects 
in which they are enrolled. 


Departmental Challenge Examinations 


Students who wish to fulfill course requirements 
and earn credit for a course by challenge examination 
in lieu of classwork may do so with the approval of the 
appropriate department chair. A student who has not 
enrolled at Salisbury State is not eligible to take a chal- 
lenge examination. 


Military Education Credit 


Students may receive academic credit for educa- 
tional experiences in the armed forces. Specific infor- 
mation regarding credit for military education is availa- 
ble in the Registrar's Office. 


Salisbury State University High School 
Advanced Placement Program 


The Salisbury State University High School Ad- 
vanced Placement Program enables regional high 
schools to provide college-level work with college cred- 
it. The courses in the program are taught by teachers 
in the high schools and are coordinated by faculty mem- 
bers from Salisbury State. Upon completion of courses, 
students have the opportunity to take the University 
examination for the course and thereby gain college 
credit prior to formal attendance at the University. 
These credits may be used to satisfy graduation re- 
quirements at Salisbury State. 
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University Curricula 


Degree Programs 


The University offers undergraduate programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, the Bachelor of Science and the Bachelor of Arts 
in Social Work. Requirements for graduation include 
satisfactory completion of 120 semester hours, 45 
semester hours of which must be taken in prescribed 
General Education courses. Several majors require 
more than 120 semester hours to satisfy requirements. 
See the particular department for details. 

The University also offers graduate programs 
leading to the Master of Education, the Master of Arts 
in English and in psychology, the Master of Business 
Administration and the Master of Science in nursing. 


General Education 


All students seeking a bachelor’s degree from 
Salisbury State University are required to complete a 
series of courses fulfilling General Education require- 
ments. The faculty of the University believes that Gen- 
eral Education is an essential element in the University 
experience and has structured the components of the 
General Education program to realize both a traditional 
and a contemporary mission. 

The traditional mission is to provide students with 
a broad experience in the liberal arts. The contempor- 
ary mission of General Education is to provide students 
with a common ground of understanding and compe- 
tence for meeting the challenges of today’s world as 
educated men and women. 

General Education at Salisbury State consists of 
a minimum of 45 credits organized into four groups of 
related subject matter. 

Group | 

Group | coursework is intended to develop stu- 
dents’ competence in written and oral expression and 
to encourage them to appreciate the beauty and truth 
embodied in the traditional disciplines of the 
humanities. 

Group Il 

Group I! offers courses in the areas of history and 
social science, affording perspectives and insights into 
the interaction of humans with each other in a social 
world. 

Group Ill 

Group Ill involves experiences in the scientific 
method and the structures on which it is based, and 
which lead to an appreciation of the interdependence 
of humans and the natural world. 

Group IV 
Group IV provides a selection among courses in 
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physical education designed to enhance students’ un- 
derstanding of the body, its movement and the values 
of fitness. 


General Education Courses 

All programs leading to the bachelor’s degree in- 
clude a minimum of 45 credit hours in General Educa- 
tion courses distributed as follows: 


Group I—15 credit hours Credits 
A. Required Courses (with grades of C or better): 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION ............ceceseerseerereees 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ...............cccecseesereceeeeeneees 3 


Select three additional credit hours in literature 
from the following departments: 
English or Modern Languages 
B. Select six credit hours from at least two of the follow- 
ing departments: 
Art, Communication Arts, Dance 202, Modern Lan- 
guages (excluding 101—elementary), Music and 
Philosophy 


Group Iil—15 credit hours Credits 
A. Required Courses: 

HIST 101 = World CiviliZation | oon... cccsceeceeereneeeensenrteenentnnens 3 
HIST 102 World Civilization W ............essseepesseesssessesseesseeeseees 3 
B. Select nine credit hours from three of the following 
departments: 


Anthropology, Economics, History, Human Geog- 
raphy (excluding Physical Geography), Political 
Science, Psychology and Sociology 
Group IIl—12 credit hours 
A. Select courses with laboratories from at least two 
of the following four areas (totaling at least six credit 
hours): 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology-Physical Geography 
or Physics 
B. Select remaining two courses, which need not in- 
clude laboratories, from any of the above areas and 
the following two areas (totaling at least six credit 


hours): 

Mathematical Sciences or Computer Science 
Group |V—three credit hours Credits 
Required Course: 

PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .............:ccccceeeeeeees 3 


Additional Requirements: Some majors designate 
certain required courses within the General Education 
courses and students need to check on these require- 
ments with their major departments. 

Note: Television courses offered through a specific 
undergraduate department will meet SSU’s General 
Education requirements. 


Majors 

The following majors are offered within the University: 

Accounting Mathematics 
Medical Technology 

Biology Music 

Business Administration Nursing 

Chemistry Philosophy 

Communication Arts Physical Education 

Economics Physics 

Elementary Education _ Political Science 

English Psychology 

Environmental Health Respiratory Therapy 

Fine Arts Social Work 

French Sociology 

Geography Spanish 

History 

Liberal Studies 

Management 

Information Systems 


MSDE (Maryland State Department of Education) 
approved teacher education programs are offered in 
the following areas: 


Biology History 

Chemistry Mathematics 
Communication Arts Music K-12 

Elementary Education Physical Education K-12 
English Spanish 

French 


Specific statements on degrees and requirements 
are listed under each school in the section titled 
“Academic Programs.” 


University Curricula 


Minors 


Salisbury State University provides students with 
an opportunity to develop special competencies in a 
variety of areas outside their major fields of study. The 
University requires that at least 15 hours of the work 
applied toward a minor must consist of courses which 
are not used to satisfy General Education requirements, 
and at least nine of these hours must be credits earned 
at the University. 

Additionally, minors require grades of C or better 
in allcourses applicable to the minor. Minors are offered 
both in specific departments and in several interdisci- 
plinary areas. 

The following minors are available: 


American Studies German 

Anthropology Gerontology 

Art History 

Biology International Studies 
Business Administration Marketing Management 
Chemistry Mathematics 


Communication Arts Peace Studies 
Comparative Literature Philosophy 


Computer Science Physics 

Dance Planning 

Economics Political Science 

English Psychology 

French Religious Studies 

Geography Sociology 
Spanish 


| Information about minors is available from faculty 
advisors, departmental offices and the Office of the 
Vice President of Academic Affairs. 
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New Student Experience 


Salisbury State University’s New Student Experi- 
ence is designed to help new students achieve success 
in college. It has six equally important components: 


University Visits 

For high school students—and for college stu- 
dents considering transferring—deciding on a college 
requires comprehensive information about that col- 
lege’s campus, faculty, staff, students and programs. 
SSU provides this opportunity at its Saturday Open 
Houses, held monthly during the academic year. Prospec- 
tive students also may learn about SSU during weekday 
visits arranged through the Admissions Office. In either 
case, prospective students learn what they need in 
order to make an informed choice. 


Advising and Registration 

All new students come to the campus for one day 
in the summer and participate in discussions on cam- 
pus life, academic and career planning, and registration 
for the fall semester. Information is provided about fi- 
nancial aid, dining service, housing, parking and stu- 
dent organizations. Some students, depending on their 
SAT scores, take tests in reading, writing and mathema- 
tics to determine their placement in appropriate academic 
programs. 


Orientation Seminar 

All new students and transfer students with fewer 
than 25 credits enroll in a brief orientation seminar in 
which they learn important academic skills, become 
aware of campus services and organizations, and de- 
velop supportive relationships with others in the cam- 
pus community. Students may complete this require- 
ment through several alternative experiences in the 
summer before beginning their freshman year or in a 
classroom setting on campus during their first semester 
at SSU. No credit toward graduation is awarded for 
this course. 


Fall Convocation 

Fall Convocation marks the beginning of each 
academic year. Music, the procession of the faculty in 
academic regalia and a special address by a faculty 
member mark this traditional ceremony designed to 
encourage new students to reflect on the meaning of 
a college education and on the challenges facing them. 
Fall Convocation is held in the auditorium of Holloway 
Hall and culminates “Opening Week Activities.” 


Family Weekend 
Family Weekend is planned for the families of new 
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and returning students. Held in October, this event pro- 
vides parents and spouses an opportunity to visit the 
campus, meet with professors and staff, sit in on class 
sessions typical of the University’s course offerings and 
attend special events in order to observe firsthand the 
transition new students make to University life. 


Honors Convocation 

Each year during the spring semester, an Honors 
Convocation is held. At this event, public recognition 
is given to students who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to campus life and who have distinguished 
themselves academically. Information on all awards is 
available from the Dean of Students Office. 


Liberal Studies 


Salisbury State University offers a major in liberal 
studies which allows students to create for themselves, 
within certain limits, an individualized curriculum or to 
undertake a concentrated study in an area in which 
the University does not offer a formal major. 

In either case, the program makes it possible for 
a student to earn a baccalaureate degree without de- 
claring a traditional major. 

The student may be awarded either a Bachelor of 
Arts or a Bachelor of Science, whichever is deemed 
more appropriate by the vice president of academic 
affairs. . 

The requirements for a degree in liberal studies 
are: 

1. completion of all General Education require- 
ments; 

2. completion of 120 semester credit hours; 

3. completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
in 300- and 400-level courses from an approved 
program, with grades of C or better in those 
courses. A minimum of 15 hours of upper-divi- 
sion work with C or better grades must be com- 
pleted at Salisbury State University; and 

4. no more than 18 semester hours of upper-divi- 
sion courses (300-400 level) completed prior 
to declaring liberal studies as a major may be 
credited toward a liberal studies major. A stu- 
dent must earn a minimum of 12 upper-level 
hours while in the major. 

Students seeking a degree in liberal studies will 
be assisted by the chair of.the liberal studies program 
or a faculty advisor of their choice. Any student in- 
terested in this program should see the chair as early 
as possible. 

Students who wish to major in both a traditional 
major and liberal studies may not use courses to satisfy 


graduation requirements in both majors without permis- 
sion of the chair of the liberal studies program. 


The Honors Program 


The Honors Program at Salisbury State University 
offers superior students the opportunity to study to- 
gether in small discussion-oriented classes which en- 
courage and enable them to become independent learn- 
ers and to be active seekers of knowledge rather than 
merely passive recipients of another person's ideas. 

The goal of the program is to provide Honors stu- 
dents with courses offering intellectual breadth as well 
as depth, and to cultivate in them a desire for the pleas- 
ure of active and independent thinking and learning. 


Admission 


High school students possessing a combined SAT 
score of 1100 and a grade point average of 3.2 automat- 
ically receive an invitation to apply for admission. 

SSU students possessing a grade point average 
of 3.0 after taking 24 hours of college credits are eligible 
for admission to Honors courses and to the Honors 
Program. 

Transfer students who have been active in an Hon- 
ors Program at the college from which they transfer 
will be admitted upon request to SSU’s program. Those 
coming with no Honors background will be considered 
for admission after completing 24 hours of coursework 
at SSU with a minimum grade point average of 3.0. 

For further information, contact Dr. Raymond 
Whall, (410) 548-7037. 


Curriculum 


The program offers a variety of courses to satisfy 
the needs and interests of all Honors students. All 
courses are available to all students admitted to the 
program. Some of them, as explained in the next sec- 
tion, are required for students intending to graduate 
with Honors. 


Honors Core Curriculum Courses 


There are four courses in the Honors core cur- 
riculum which typically students take during their first 
four semesters in the program: 

IDIS 111-Honors Core Course I—Critical 
Thinking and Writing 

Examines the processes for developing and sup- 
porting arguments with clear, unambiguous language 
and methods for evaluating the soundness of arguments. 

IDIS 112-Honors Core Course II—The Western 
Intellectual Tradition, | 

The scrutiny of major intellectual texts which have 
Shaped Western civilization, from classical Greece to 
the Renaissance. 

IDIS 211-Honors Core Course III—The Western 
Intellectual Tradition, Il 

A continuation of the examination of major texts 
of Western culture, from the 17th century to the present. 

IDIS 212-Honors Core Course 1V—Scientific 
Knowledge 

Analysis of problems in science. Students will 
€xamine the relationship between data and conclu- 
sions, suggest alternate hypotheses and design 
laboratory procedures to test the conclusions drawn. 
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Honors Courses from Designated Departments 


Each semester the Honors Program’s course 
brochure lists two or three courses offered by various 
departments—music, math, biology, etc.—which are 
designed to satisfy General Education requirements 
while providing students with Honors credit and the 
Honors experience of smail discussion-centered clas- 
ses with other highly motivated, intellectually curious 
students. 


Honors Interdisciplinary Seminars 


These courses, mostly at the 300- or junior-year 
level, address topics that transcend individual discipli- 
nary boundaries and, hence, are most profitably 
examined from a number of different perspectives. 
Sometimes these courses are team-taught by two or 
more faculty from different departments; sometimes 
they are directed by a single faculty member who calls 
upon the expertise of several guest lecturers; very often 
they are directed by a single faculty member who 
selects texts from several disciplines to help students 
explore the topic from various disciplinary perspectives. 
These seminars are designed to be of interest to Hon- 
ors students from a number of disciplines. 


Honors Thesis and Honors Thesis Preparation 


The Honors Thesis (IDIS 495) is a three-hour 
course of independent study which culminates in sub- 
stantial work of original research and scholarship. 

The Honors Thesis Preparation course (IDIS 490) 
is a one-credit course of independent study designed 
to get the thesis project under way. 


Curriculum Requirements for Graduating 
With Honors 


Students desiring to graduate with an “Honors” 
designation on their transcripts and diplomas will take 
a minimum of 22 credit hours as follows: 


Core Courses (must be taken in sequence) Credits 
IDIS111 = Critical Thinking and Writing (Core 1) ..........c0.00-. 3 
IDIS112 Western Intellectual Tradition | (Core Il) cc... 3 
IDIS211 _ Western Intellectual Tradition I! (Core Mil) ........... 3 
IDIS212 — Scientific Knowledge (Core IV) ....cccccccccccseseeseoeeees 3 


lf at the completion of the core, students have 
achieved a grade point average of 3.0 in the core as 
well as in their coursework overall, they are invited to 
complete the next phase of the Honors graduation re- 
quirements: 


Credits 

Department Honors Course ...........cccccccesvsvsesseeseercsversvscenvenenens 3 

(Ordinarily, two departments are invited to offer Honors 

courses each semester. These courses are advertised 

inthe course brochure published by the Honors Program 

eachsemester before preregistration. ) 
IDIS311 Honors Interdisciplinary Seminar ........0..........000... 3 
IDIS490 ‘Honors Thesis Preparation .....0.0..000000000 occ cccocoeee 1 
IDIS495 ~“ HOMOKS THESIS 6.0). cccccccccceuncerens 3 


Students graduating with a minimum grade point 
average of 3.35 who have completed the minimum 
course requirements above receive the designation 
“General Honors” on their diploma and transcript. 


Honors Courses and General Education 
Requirements 


The four Honors core courses can satisfy ‘a 
maximum of 12 hours of the 45 required for General 
Education /f a// four courses are taken in sequence. 
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Students and advisors should remember, however, that 
if students choose—after taking one, two, or even three 
Honors core courses—not to take all four, the core 
courses already taken become elective courses, and 
the General Education requirements the students as- 
sumed they had satisfied with the core courses must 
now be Satisfied by taking other General Education 
courses. 


General Education Requirements for Honors 
Students 


Group |—15 credit hours Credits 
A. 
ENGL101 Principles of COMPOSIBION ...........cccccceeresenseeeeess 3 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ...............:cccecsenseeeseeenees 3 
IDIS 211. Western Intellectual Tradition II (literature 

FEQUIFEMENE) ....:...cseerscerersreeereeneesesecnsarnsverienesiee” 3 
B. 


Art, Communication Arts, Dance 202, Modern 
Languages excluding 101, Music or Philosophy . 3 
IDIS111 —_ Critical Thinking and Writing .............0.000 We dint. 3 


Group li—15 credit hours Credits 
A. 

HIST 101. . Wort CIvVIRZETONS .....0csrecsecoseserosinecccessorsdnans¥ibeees 3 
FATES TE TOre | WVGTIS GMRINIOND « ocoscnvcrsercovesgsroccssvoconsepnsapouverectos 3 
B. 


Anthropology, Economics, History, Human 
Geography, Political Science, Psychology or 


Sociology (six credit hours in two disciplines) ..... 6 
IDIS112 Western Intellectual Tradition | ..........cccseereenes 3 
Group Ili—12 credit hours, four courses Credits 
A. 


Laboratory Sciences: Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology-Physical Geography or Physics 


(six credit hours in two diSCipliN@S) ............-r0 6 
B. 

Select three credit hours from the above Courses 

and/or: Mathematics (labs not required) ............. 3 
IDIS 212 Scientific KNOWlEdGE ..............eccceeeeeeteeeeeeeseneneenes 3 
Group !V—three credit hours Credits 
PHEC106 Personalized Health/Fitness .............0:ccceeeeees 3 


Cooperative/Dual-Degree Programs 


Accelerated Programs 

Highly motivated students who desire to pursue a 
career in the medical sciences may wish to elect an 
accelerated program made available through coopera- 
tive agreements between Salisbury State University 
and regional graduate professional schools. Following 
three years of undergraduate preparation on this cam- 
pus, application may be made for admission to the 
specific accelerated graduate program. Successful 
candidates receive the baccalaureate degree from 
Salisbury State University following satisfactory com- 
pletion of the first year of graduate study. The acceler- 
ated program allows a student to obtain a professional 
degree in seven years rather than the customary eight 
years. Admission to the accelerated program is com- 
petitive and admission to Salisbury State University 
does not guarantee acceptance into the accelerated 
program. A minimum of two years residence is required 
for participation in the undergraduate portion of the 
accelerated program. 


Accelerated Affiliated Graduate 
Fo ec Institution Degree 
Dentistry University of D.D.S. 
Maryland at Doctor of 
Baltimore tal Surgery) 


School of Dental Medicine 
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Accelerated Affiliated Graduate 
Program Institution Degree 
Option 
Optometry Pennsylvania D.O. 
College of (Doctor of 
Optometry Optometry) 
Comenen Philadelphia D.O.M. 
Medicine College of (Doctor of 
Osteopathic Osteopathic 
Medicine Medicine) 
Podiatric Pennsylvania D.P.M. 
Medicine College of (Doctor of 
Podiatric Podiatric 
Medicine Medicine) 


Specific program details are available in the office 
of the dean of the Henson School of Science and 
Technology. 


Law School Early Admission Program 

Highly motivated students who desire to attend 
law school may wish to consider an early admission 
program made available through cooperative agree- 
ments between Salisbury State University and the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore School of Law and Campbell Uni- 
versity School of Law (NC). Only exceptionally qualified 
undergraduates are successful in gaining early admis- 
sion. The baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State 
University is awarded following satisfactory completion 
of the first year of law school. This program allows a 
student to obtain a Juris Doctor degree in six years 
rather than the customary seven years. Because of the 
competitive nature of the law school admissions pro- 
cess, Salisbury State University cannot guarantee early 
admission to law school. During the third year of under- 
graduate coursework on this campus, students seeking 
early admission will take the Law School Admission 
Test and apply for admission to law school. A minimum 
of one year of residence and the completion of 91 credit 
hours (with the final 30 hours completed at SSU) are 
required for participation in the undergraduate portion 
of the early admission program. Specific program de- 
tails, including additional undergraduate requirements, 
are available from the pre-law advisor. 


University of Maryland System 
Inter-Institutional Registration Program 


Salisbury State University has established a Credit 
Exchange Program in cooperation with UMES for full- 
time undergraduate students. With the prior approval 
of both institutions, students at SSU may participate in 
the program and may enroll in courses which are of- 
fered at the University of Maryland Eastern Shore. Stu- 
dents participating in the exchange program pay fees 
to Salisbury State and the credit which is earned in this 
program is considered as credit earned at Salisbury 
State. Grades for courses in the program are used in 
computing the SSU grade point average. 

Students also may attend other University of Mary- 
land System institutions as a part of an Inter-Institu- 
tional Enrollment Program. In order to participate, a 
student must be a full-time student taking at least 50 
percent of the course credit at SSU. For additional 
information, contact the Registrar's Office. 


Dual-Degree Engineering Program 

Salisbury State University has special agreements 
with Old Dominion University, Norfolk, VA; the Univer- 
sity of Maryland College Park; and Widener University, 
Chester, PA, to offer a dual-degree program in en- 


gineering. Under the program, a student normally at- 
tends Salisbury State University for three years and 
one of the cooperating engineering schools for two 
years. During the first three years at SSU the student 
must complete all required General Education courses, 
all prescribed courses as determined by the particular 
engineering program and maintain a 3.0 grade point 
average. Transfer students entering the dual-degree 
program are required to complete a minimum of 60 
semester hours at Salisbury State. Upon successful 
completion of the five-year program, a student will be 
awarded a baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State 
University as well as an appropriate engineering degree 
from the engineering school attended. 

The courses at Salisbury State University which 
are required for the dual-degree engineering program 
are described in this catalogue with other programs 
offered by the Chemistry and Physics departments in the 
Richard A. Henson School of Science and Technology. 

Students in approved dual-degree programs may 
use credits and grades from the participating institu- 
tions as well as Salisbury State University in meeting 
the requirements for graduating with honors. 


SSU/UMES Cooperative Dual-Degree Program 
(SSU Version) 


In addition to the credit exchange program with 
the University of Maryland Eastern Shore, Salisbury 
State University cooperates with UMES in allowing a 
Student to complete a baccalaureate program at both 
institutions simultaneously. This cooperative dual-de- 
gree program requires a minimum of 150 credit hours, 
at least 90 of these credits must be counted at SSU 
and at least 60 must be counted at UMES. The student 
must satisfy baccalaureate degree requirements at the 
University of Maryland Eastern Shore for a program of 
Study which is not available at Salisbury State and must 
also satisfy all requirements in a major offered at SSU. 
In addition, the following particular requirements apply 
to this program: 

1. The 90 (or more) credit hours of work at Salis- 
bury State must be completed with an SSU 
grade point average of 2.0 or better; at least 
30 of these credits must be taken on the SSU 
Campus (cooperative program credits, exami- 
nation credits, etc., may not be so counted), 
and of these, at least 15 hours must be com- 
pleted at SSU at the 300 or 400 level with 
grades of C or better. 

2. The Salisbury State catalogue, which contains 
the program requirements the student is satis- 
fying at SSU, may not predate by more than 
seven years the time of the student's gradua- 
tion; and the student must have been in atten- 
dance at SSU as a matriculated student during 
a semester in which the catalogue was in effect. 

3. The student must satisfy all graduation require- 
ments as stated in an approved SSU catalogue, 
except those requiring matriculation at the Uni- 
versity at the time of graduation and completion 
of the last 30 hours of work at the University. 

4. In order to graduate from Salisbury State with 
honors, the requirements stated in the 
Catalogue which the student has chosen will be 
in effect. Only SSU credits are used in comput- 
ing the SSU grade point average. 
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5. The student's grade point averages at SSU and 

at UMES must be 2.0 or better. 

Students who participate in the cooperative dual- 
degree program must register this fact with the depart- 
ments of their SSU majors. The granting of the bac- 
calaureate degree from Salisbury State University and 
the granting of the baccalaureate degree from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Eastern Shore will occur when require- 
ments in both degree programs have been satisfied. 


SSU/UMES Dual-Degree Program: 
Biology and Environmental/Marine Science 


A dual-degree program in biology and environ- 
mental/marine science exists between the University 
of Maryland Eastern Shore and Salisbury State Univer- 
sity. Students from SSU who complete the program 
will receive a Bachelor of Science in biology from Salis- 
bury State and a Bachelor of Science in environmental 
science with the marine ecology option from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Eastern Shore. (See description on 
page 140 for further details.) 


SSU/UMES Dual- ree Program: 
Social WorkiSeclolons . 


Salisbury State University and the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore have established a dual-de- 
gree program through which UMES students can earn 
a Bachelor of Arts in Social Work (B.A.S.W.) from SSU 
and a Bachelor of Science in sociology from UMES. 
The program, which can be completed in 129 hours, 
is accredited by the Council on Social Work Education 
through SSU. 

The program prepares graduates for entry-level 
professional social work positions, state licensure and 
graduate education. The program is made possible 
through the cooperative efforts of the institutions in 
sharing resources to expand the opportunities for stu- 
dents on both campuses. 


SSU Interdisciplinary 
Minor Studies Programs 


American Studies 


| This minor, which is administered jointly by the 
on ct and English departments, consists of 18 credit 
ours. 


Required Courses Credits 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the United States | 
CRORE Blo stscphsthesti Wiel TEADSeepneseverecrctvocesivsdnnghs 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the United States II 
EDFA EOI RATE. e lise Sik doabeccclcah lice ccsscccsscvcbads 3 


HIST375 — Topicsin American Studies (also cross listed as 
ENGL 300—Studies in English, to be taken twice 
under different course titles recorded with the 
EE pent T ARIE se Ss jevkv ess cisictsvene sees ccedcenpsetel 3 
Select six credit hours from the following list of 
courses: 


Credits 
ENGL426 Colonial American Literature .....0.....0000000000000c. 3 
ENGL427 The American Renaissance ....................ccccceeee 3 
ENGL457 American Novel | ................ccccccccccscccssecccssecseseees 3 
ENGL456 American Novel UW ..............c250.0c00000000.ccccccceseeneeess 3 
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Comparative Literature 

Students in this minor, which consists of 15 credit 
hours, will be advised jointly by the English and Modern 
Languages departments. 


Prerequisite Credits 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ...........ccseceseeeeneenseeeeneens 3 


Select six credit hours from the following list of 
courses: 


Credits 
ENGL207 World Literature | ..............ccccesecceseeesteeesesseeseneeseens 3 
ENGL208 World Literature I ..............ccc cc ccsceeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeees 3 
ENGL 222 World Mythology .............c:cccsceeteeseneeetensetsnessenens 3 


Select nine credit hours from the following with at 
least three credit hours in French literature and three 
credit hours in Spanish literature: 


Credits 

MDFL300 Studies in French Literature in Translation ......... 3 
MDFL301 Studies in Spanish Literature in Translation ....... 3 
MDFL302 Comparative Literature ...........eccserersseteeseeeeeens 3 
FREN350 The Rise and Fall of Sensuality from the Middle 

AGe@S tO 1700 oo....ceeeesereesesnseeesessstseneaneecnenenennnees 3 
FREN 351. French Literature of Protestin Translation 

(1700-1970) .oseiecssesssccsssssosesvenseresetornsansonansonengeorers 3 
SPAN 350 The Rebel in Spanish Literature ..............600e 3 
SPAN 351. The Splintered Image: The Individual and Society 

in 20th Century Spanish and Latin American 

LHRDTOTUNO oii dail ack ieielecesccnseccensecoseseubinatessges vopscens 3 


Gerontology 

Individual directed-study courses from various 
majors may be utilized with the permission of the coor- 
dinator of the gerontology minor. Students are encour- 
aged to organize their elective selections to comple- 
ment their major academic and/or vocational areas of 
interest. For detailed information, contact the Sociology 
Department. 


Required Courses Credits 
BIOL 219 Biology of HUMAN AGing ...........seccrreresereeeeteeees 3 
PSYC 322 Psychology Of AQiNg «00.0.0... erseeereneteereeen 3 
SOCI361 Aging and Society ..........cccceccesseereeenereeseeeeeneneeens 3 


Select a minimum of nine credit hours from among 
the following: 


Credits 
ECON 340 Economics of Social ISSUCS .........-...--e::cererenerenees 3 
LEIS305 Leisure and Special Populations .............-..-:-.+- 3 
PSYC 323 Psychology of Death and Dying ......------.--r-ssn 3 
SOWK 350 Social Work with the Aged ...........::cereceeeseetreenens 3 
SOWK 405 Field Instruction in Social Work I ........-eereeerees 5 
SOWK 407 Field Instruction in Social Work II .........:0+eecreesee 5 


International Studies 

This minor, which consists of 21 credit hours, re- 
quires that students have knowledge of a language 
and culture different from that of the United States. 
Students must, therefore, complete or satisfy the follow- 
ing language and culture component: proficiency 
through the 202 level of any language offered at SSU; 
or proficiency through the 102 level of any language 
taught at SSU and two courses whose primary em- 
phasis is the study of another culture or cultures 
whether through sociological, philosophical, literary, 
aesthetic or communication perspectives (or an ap- 
proved study abroad program). For more information, 
contact minor advisor. 


Core Courses (12 credit hours) Credits 

POSC 210 Introduction to International Relations ................. 3 

GEOG 202 Cultural Geography .............ccccsseeeeresrerscnerensnecnens 3 
or 

GEOG 301 World REGIONS ...........ccccceceseeseereeeensensereneseneennees 3 
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Credits 
ECON 402 Comparative Economic Systems .........:.sesesser 3 
or 
ECON 411 Economic Development ..........-.. cesengabeseennegeannntsess 3 
SOCI319 Social Change and Social Planning ......-.-.- 3 


Select remaining nine credit hours from among 
the courses not chosen above and from among the 
following courses, with no more than three credit hours 
in any one area: 


POSC 215. American Foreign Policy .......:eccrseseereessernrees 3 
POSC310 Comparative European Government ........-.+- 3 
POSC 311 Comparative Government of Developing 

NGTIONNS boc. csecsadcisscssccctccubedsctespesncvscdooensecequadecs consents 3 
POSC 409 Theory of International Relations: 

Conflict ANA War ......cccseccceeeeescseccensncedepeepeeenssns 3 
POSC 411  Intermational LAW ..........cceccetecceteeneanertectnneeneneees 3 
GEOG 310 Regional Geography of Europe ........-.-cerereeress 3 
ECON 441 International ECONOMICS. ..............:cceereeerseererees 3 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business ........ 3 
BUAD 447 International Finance .............:ccecerenereeseereeserenens 3 
BUAD 494 Directed Study in Business/Accounting ............... 1-3 
ANTH212 Cultural Anthropology ..........--scsecssesereeneeeneaeeees 3 
SOCI322 Population Studies ..............cccseceeeseeeereeesnaencsens 3 
ANTH450 Comparative Cultures ............ccccereeeteestenen oe 3 
HIST (at the 300 level according to area of concentration 

or relevant program of study, see minor advisor). 


Peace Studies 

This minor involves the completion of 18 credit 
hours. Individual directed-study courses from various 
majors may be utilized with the approval of the Peace 
Studies coordinator. For more information, contact the 
Sociology Department. 


Required Courses: Credits 

SOCI225 Sociology of Conflict and Nonviolence ................ 3 
or 

POSC 409 The Causes Of Wal ........ccccccecceeesecereeeresteeeeenetenns 3 

IDIS 424 Current Topics in Conflict .............ccccceeeecteneeeeneres 3 


Select nine credit hours from the following list of 
courses: 


Credits 

HIST 225 The Holocaust: the Extermination of the 

EUrOp@an JOWS ........ciscessenssentesersenseesecdonersennesesees 3 
HIST380 The American Military Experience ...............:02« 3 
HIST 308 Sectional Conflict and Civil War ..........5......:ce 3 
POSC 411 International LAW ono... ceeneeeeeteeteteenseneentenness 3 
POSC 350 Revolution and Political Change ...............cse 3 
ECON 340 Economics of Social Issues: War and Peace ..... 3 
ENGL300 Studies in English: Peace and War in Film and 

LOTTO Foose debicci li. citi sevice Rb setartarcessgssvesseksoors 3 
HIST 375 Topicsin American Studies: The Nonviolent 

Tradition iN AMO@PiCa ...........cccccesceeeeeteeeeceseeeeneeeeees 3 
HIST 215 Topics in History: The Century of Total War ....... 3 
PHIL310 Studiesin Philosophy: Philosophy of 

Violence and Nonviolence .................ccceeeeeesteeeeees 3 
POSC 204 Topicsin Political Science: International 

Organizations ........:.sccssessseeresereeeesecssscnesveqenesenenees 3 
POSC 204 Topics in Political Science: Vietnam .............-++ 3 
PSYC 495 Selected Topics in Psychology: 

The Psychology Of ViIOIONCE ........... cc eeseeseeeseeees 1-3 
SOCI301 Studiesin Sociology: The Sociology of Peace and 

War in Film and Literature ...........ccccsceceesereeeeeennes 3 


SOCI301 Studies in Sociology: Nonviolent Social Change . 3 
SOWK 499 Special Topics in Social Work: Mediation of 
COTW: oii se Se Fica edi cheb dine cpseeaVertesds sa AGb voce vberdéconses 1-3 


Planning 

This minor requires the completion of 21 credit 
hours with a minimum of six credit hours at the upper 
division. The minor in planning provides a structure 
from which students can devise a curriculum to comple- 
ment their majors, strengthen and diversify their under- 
graduate training, enhance the range of career oppor- 





tunities available upon graduation and provide suitable 


preparation for a graduate degree in urban and regional . 


planning. For detailed information, contact the Depart- 
ment of Geography and Regional Planning. 


Required Course Credits 
GEOG 208 Introduction to Planning ..............:cc:cccceseeeeeeseeeseees 3 


Select at least one course from each of the follow- 
ing six areas: 


Planning Theory and Practice: Credits 
GEOG 404 Rural Settlement and Land Use .............ccccccneee 3 
GEOG 406 Regional Planning .0...........cccceceeseeseeeseeseeseeneeeee 3 
GEOG 408 Urban Planning ......c.ccccc ccc ccececcescenscesscsseeeeeenes 3 


Methodological and Technical Background: 


COSC 120 Computer Programming... 4 
GEOG 205 Cartography iis. sci. iileieeeees hd. aes 4 
GEOG 321 Remote Sensing of the Environment. ................. 3 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
MATH 313 Elementary Survey Sampling .....2......05.0.c ee 3 
MATH 314 Intermediate Applied Statistics ..............cc6cce 3 
SOCI310 Social Research II, Statistical Methods ............... 4 
Economic, Finance and Management Background: 

BUAD 311 Financial Management | oi... cee cteeeeeees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
ECON212 Macro-Economic Principles .................cccccceeeeees 3 
ECON 211 Micro-Economic Principles ..............cccccccceecseseeees 3 
SCAJING D2 LAUT ECOPMITIIND  siiscissss <ocecscvaseohjnevsicvbasuenpusstatense 3 
ERAFIC OSG | PURINE FMUUNNEID Scsbesdasdasceiecken ovsssttasinscooehectieciebiaelgses 3 
Physical Environmental Background: 

BIOL 220 Humans and the Environment (Honors) .............. 4 
CHEM 220 Humans and the Environment (Honors) .............. 4 
GEOG 220 Humans and the Environment (Honors) .............. 4 
OAD | SUMMONED 5 ik secs ncdepibaneaaivcd vhewsnn evvheushRinicebioanctsdatetets 4 
CHEM 109 Energy and the Environment ................cccceseeees 4 
CERT WET SOOCHIININIONIT dics hence sch svconsirisebccccacnohonetvoeiades 3 
GEOG 413 Applied Climatology ............cccccceseeseesesseeesescesesees 3 
GEOL103 Introduction to Physical Geology ................:00000+ 3 
Political Background: 

POSC 110 American National Government ...............:c00000 3 
POSC 202 State and Local Government in the U.S. ............ 3 
POSC 320 Public Policy AmalySis ................c:cccccsssceeeeeeseesenees 3 
Social Background: 

GO i 1 SNE PTORIIVUD scetecsictiiesdnsocecsensonivescasenacsuvboemsunnes 3 
SOCI344 Complex Organizations .............c.ccccecseeeeseseseeeeees 3 
SOCI324 Community SOCIOOgY ............cccccccceeceseeeeceeeeeeeeees 3 
SOCI319 Social Change and Social Planning .................... 3 
HATO) AGM O11 SOY isivccreeninseorcvesessnesecnsivorssbossisscn 3 
ANTH450 Comparative Cultures ............ccccccccccessesceseseeeeeeeees 3 


Religious Studies 


This minor offers students the opportunity to study 
the nature of religion from a variety of scholarly 
perspectives—anthropology, English, history, philo- 
sophy and sociology. Students interested in the minor 
should contact the Philosophy Department, which coor- 
dinates the program. 

Required Course Credits 
IDIS250 Comparative Religions ...............c:ccsecseceeseneeeenens 3 

Select a minimum of 15 credit hours from at least 

three of the following departments: 


Credits 

PHIL325 Philosophy of Religion ...............cccccccscseseseseereneeees 3 
PHIL 402 = The Problem of God ..........ccccccscscseseseeseseseseseneenens 3 
PHIL310 Studiesin Philosophy (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) ...............09 3 
PHIL326 Philosophy of Reverence ..........ccccccsescceseseeesesenens 3 
ANTH215 Primitive Religions ..............ccccccseceseseseeeseneeeneneen 3 
ANTH300 Studies in Anthropology (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) .................+++ 3 
SOCI318 Sociology Of RelIGiON ...........:ccccsessereeeneneneeeeee 3 
SOCI301 Studies in Sociology (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) .............-:.0+. 3 
ENGL 222 World Mythology ........:ccccccccscsccssssesssesesseseeneeneseeees 3 
ENGL313 The Bible as Literature ...........cccccccccesecseseeseeeeneeees 3 


Special Academic Programs 


ENGL300 Studies in English (when the topic deals 
specifically with religious themes) ....................... 3 
ENGL325 Studies in Film (when the topic deals specifically 
With religiOUS tNEMES) .............cssrcresseseeeeereecsrees 3 
HIST 210 = Introduction to World Religions 0.0... ccs 3 
HIST 215 — Topicsin History (when the topic deals 


specifically with religious themes). ...............000 3 
HIST375 Topics in American Studies (when the topic 
deals specifically with religious themes) ............. 3 


SSU/UMES Minors 


Salisbury State University and the University. of 
Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) have a cooperative 
agreement through which students earn minors at 
either institution. The following minors are available to 
SSU students: 

Agriculture (22 credits) 

Clothing (18 credits) 

Construction Management (21 credits) 
Construction Management Techniques 

(22-23 credits) 

Food and Beverage Management (18 credits) 

Foods (21 credits) 

Hotel Administration (18 credits) 

Industrial Arts Teaching Certificate (36 credits) 

Industrial Arts with a Technical Application for 
Industry (24 credits) 

Poultry Technology (18 credits) 


Preprofessional Programs 


Pre-Law 


Students preparing for law school and a legal pro- 
fession are encouraged to develop a_ strong 
background in liberal arts. Law schools seek applicants 
who have developed the ability to think clearly and 
critically whatever their undergraduate majors. Stu- 
dents interested in the legal profession should select 
courses which help them comprehend the complex is- 
sues associated with human institutions and values, 
and enable them to communicate that understanding 
effectively. 

Detailed information on law schools, applying for 
admission to law school and the Law School Admission 
Test (LSAT) is available from the pre-law advisor in 
the Department of Political Science. 

In addition, Salisbury State cooperates closely 
with the University of Baltimore Schoo! of Law to pro- 
vide counseling to students seeking admission to that 
institution. Members of the University of Baltimore staff 
make frequent visits to the Salisbury State campus to 
meet with interested students. The law school also pro- 
vides opportunities for SSU students to attend on-site 
Orientation programs and class visits at the Baltimore 
campus, sponsors informational sessions for minority 
applicants and provides individualized assistance to 
students seeking information on academic programs, 
admission standards and procedures, housing and fi- 
nancial aid. 

Although participation by Salisbury State students 
in this cooperative pre-law advisement program does 
not guarantee admission to the University of Baltimore 
School of Law, it does provide needed information and 
services to students contemplating legal careers. 
Specific criteria for admission to the University of Bal- 


timore School of Law are reflected in its official catalog. 
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Special Academic Programs 


Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical, Pre-Optometry, 
Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Physical Therapy, 
Pre-Podiatry and Pre-Veterinary 


Students who wish to prepare for one of these pro- 
fessions may major in any discipline. Course selection 
is important, however, and the appropriate health profes- 
sions advisor should be consulted early for help in pro- 
gram planning. The following set of science courses is 
the minimum preparation that is required of entering stu- 
dents by most professional schools: 


Required Courses Credits 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and ProCeSS@S .........s.ssse 4 
BIOL122 Biological Principles and ProCeSS@S «1... 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | .........ccccseccescesnereesenenennenenenseenses 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Wl ..........cccccccesesseeeenenseensensennees 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ............cccseeseeenesnseneseenenrenetees 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Il ........cccccseceseseenenseensenennsennseres 4 
PHYS 121 General PHYSICS I ............seseseesecssterersssedeersnsssesnes 4 
PHYS 123 General PHySICs II ..........ccccceceeeesenserenenennesenanseanennsnens 4 


In addition to University advisors, health profession- 
als in these areas (constituting a Pre-Health Advisory 
Committee) are available to counsel students. 
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Study Abroad 


Salisbury State University encourages study 
abroad, acting as a clearinghouse to collect and 
disseminate information about foreign study prog- 
rams from a wide variety of institutions, some within 
the University of Maryland System. The University 
has consortium agreements with several institutions, 
which usually facilitates the transfer of financial aid. 
Students are responsible for their own arrangements 
for travel, room and board. 

Students are encouraged to speak with faculty 
in the area associated with their study abroad in- 
terests in order to receive pertinent information re- 
garding programs in general and specific courses 
and requirements. All of the foreign study programs 
recommended include the possibility of transfer cre- 
dit to Salisbury State University. These programs 
are available for major, minor or graduation require- 
ments. For additional information, please contact the 
chair of the Department of Modern Languages. 


Degree Programs 


Undergraduate Degrees 


The following is a list of majors offered by Salisbury 
State University. Many of the majors include concen- 
trations and several departments also have minor pro- 
grams of study. For information on requirements for 
undergraduate degrees, see “University Curricula” and 
department sections in this catalogue. 


Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 
Art 

Communication Arts 
Economics 

English 

French 

History 

Liberal Studies 
Music 

Philosophy 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Spanish 


Bachelor of Arts in Social Work (B.A.S.W.) 
Social Work 


Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) 
Art 


Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 
Accounting 

Biology 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Elementary Education 
Environmental Health 
Geography 

Liberal Studies 

Management Information Systems 
Mathematics 

Medical Technology 

Nursing 

Physical Education 

Physics 

Respiratory Therapy 


Graduate Degrees 


The following is a list of graduate degree programs 
offered by Salisbury State University. For information 
on requirements for graduate degrees, request a copy 
of the Graduate Catalogue from the Office of the Regis- 
trar. 


Master of Arts (M.A.) 
English 
Psychology 


Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Business Administration 


Master of Education (M.Ed.) 
Education 
School Administration 


Master of Science (M.S.) 
Nursing 
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Franklin P. Perdue 
School of Business 


Dr. Richard F. Bebee, Dean 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business was 
established in 1986 through a multimillion dollar fund 
created for the purpose of ensuring excellence within 
the academic programs of the school. The school is 
the largest college-level center for business education 
and development in the region and is committed to an 
emphasis on the entrepreneurial spirit, integration of 
theoretical and applied study and community-based 
experience. To accomplish these ends, the school pro- 
vides an academic program which responds to the high- 
est standards of business education and provides for 
student interaction with the business world. Courses 
in the programs of the school are designed to encour- 
age students to think clearly, show sound judgment, 
communicate verbally and in writing, develop interper- 
sonal skills and make rational decisions under condi- 
tions of uncertainty. These courses also provide stu- 
dents with the ethical and motivational foundations un- 
derlying service to business, government and the com- 
munity. 

The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business offers 
four degrees: the Bachelor of Science with a major in 
accounting, the Bachelor of Science with a major in 
business administration, the Bachelor of Science with 
a major in management information systems and the 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics. The ac- 
counting, business administration and management in- 
formation systems programs have lower (preprofes- 
sional) and upper (professional) divisions and require 
successful completion of lower-division work before ad- 
mission to each major and before taking upper-division 
courses in accounting, business administration, man- 
agement information systems or economics. Within the 
business administration major, students may specialize 
in finance, marketing or management. Additionally, stu- 
dents may choose to work with advisors to design an 
individualized curriculum within the business adminis- 
tration major. The economics major requires a program 
of General Education courses integrated with specified 
courses in economics, business administration and 
mathematics. 

In addition to the four majors, three minors are 
offered: business administration, marketing manage- 
ment and economics. The business administration and 
marketing management minors are not open to busi- 
ness, management information systems or accounting 
majors. Similarly, the economics minor is not open to 
economics majors. 

In addition to the four undergraduate degree pro- 
grams, the Franklin P. Perdue School of Business of- 
fers a program of study leading to the Master of Busi- 
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ness Administration. Details of this program are pre- 
sented in the Salisbury State University Graduate 
Catalogue. 


A unique feature of the Franklin P. Perdue School 
of Business is the Applied Business Learning Experi- 
ence (ABLE) Program. Successful completion of the 
program is a graduation requirement of all students 
majoring in accounting, business or management infor- 
mation systems. Students must demonstrate that they 
are capable of translating and effectively utilizing know- 
ledge acquired in the classroom in business, govern- 
ment and nonprofit organizations. The ABLE Program 
provides a variety of experiential learning options: a work- 
study cooperative program, full and partial immersion 
internships, community projects and student consult- 
ing. For details see the director of the ABLE Program. 


Philosophic Commitments 
and Objectives 


In keeping with the traditions of Salisbury State 
University and the convictions of its faculty, the objec- 
tives of the Franklin P. Perdue School of Business 
reflect a dedication to the maximum intellectual growth 
of the individual student, active involvement in applied 
and practical research and a commitment to community 
service. 

Dedication to the intellectual growth of the in- 
dividual student: The primary objective of the school 
is to provide each of its students with an academic 
environment that fosters the development of a broad 
intellectual foundation. This foundation is the basis for 
effective service in responsible positions in organiza- 
tions which, in turn, enables students to assume higher 
professional levels of responsibility as they gain experi- 
ence and demonstrate ability. The faculty members of 
the school believe that this objective is best ac- 
complished by the development and maintenance of 
quality curricula, by effective teaching and by conscien- 
tious advisement of students. 

Commitment to research: The school is commit- 
ted to stimulating the intellectual growth of its faculty 
and the broader academic and business community. 
The faculty of the school believe they can best dem- 
onstrate this commitment by actively pursuing applied 
and practical research which expands their knowledge 
of business and economic activities as well as more 
theoretical research. 

Commitment to community service: The school 
recognizes and accepts its obligation to serve the in- 
terest of the broad community through management 
development programs, consulting activities, publica- 


tion of studies vital to the economic growth of the area 
and professional participation in volunteer organiza- 
tions. These activities are conducted by the following 
Perdue School of Business units: the Small Business 
Institute, the Small Business Development Center, the 
Lower Eastern Shore Regional Technology Council, 
the Perdue Center for Professional Development, the 
Mid-Atlantic Sales and Marketing Institute, the Euro- 
pean American Business Institute and the Center for 
Economic Education. 


General Information 
Students Not Seeking Degrees 


It is the objective of the Perdue School of Business 
to serve all its communities. Therefore, students not 
seeking degrees who are interested in specific courses 
may be admitted directly to both lower-division and 
upper-division courses. However, students not meeting 
specific course requirements cannot enroll without prior 
approval from the associate dean of the Perdue School 
of Business. (This direct admission policy does not 
apply to degree-seeking students.) 


Students Seeking Degrees with Majors other than 
Accounting, Business Administration or Manage- 
ment Information Systems 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business wel- 
comes students from other disciplines in its lower-divi- 
sion classes. Due to resource limitations, however, only 
a limited number of students can be accommodated in 
upper-division (300- and 400-level) courses and Per- 
due School students will be given priority. Therefore, 
the Perdue School cannot guarantee that non-majors 
will be able to enroll in ACCT/BUAD/ECON/ISMN 
courses during any specific semester. Thus, a student 
from another discipline who is designing a program 
which requires upper-division Perdue School courses 
must plan ahead as far as possible and secure the 
permission of his or her advisor and the director of 
undergraduate studies of the Perdue School of Busi- 
ness for the ACCT/BUAD/ECON/ISMN portion of the 
proposed program. (Note: The capstone course of the 
accounting, business administration and management 
information systems programs, BUAD 492—Strategic 
Management, is open only to accounting, business ad- 
ministration and management information systems 
majors in the last semester of their program.) 


Maximum Accounting, Business Administration 
and Management Information Systems 
Credit Hours 


1. The maximum number of accounting, business 
administration or management information sys- 
tems credit hours that a non-accounting, non- 
business administration or non-management 
information systems major can apply toward 
graduation is 25 percent of total earned hours 
(e.g. 30 of 120 hours). Students planning to 
take 18 or more hours of business administra- 
tion courses should discuss with their advisors 
the desirability of seeking a minor in business 
administration or marketing management. 

2. The maximum number of accounting or busi- 
ness administration credit hours that an ac- 
counting, business administration or manage- 


Perdue School of Business 


ment information systems major can apply to- 
ward graduation is 60 percent of total earned 
hours (e.g. 72 of 120 hours). Atleast 40 percent 
of total earned hours (e.g. 48 of 120 hours) 
must be taken outside accounting, business ad- 


ministration and management information sys- | 


tems. This limitation of accounting, business 
and management information systems credit 
hours is designed to ensure that students re- 
ceive a balanced educational experience. 


Transfer Credits 


Students who wish to enroll in courses at another 
institution and transfer the credits earned to satisfy Per- 
due School requirements must secure approval prior 
to commencing study. Students must submit a properly 
completed Request to Study at Another Institution form 
to the Perdue School's director of academic services. 
Approval forms will then be submitted to a University 
transfer counselor for additional authorization and pro- 
cessing. (Students are further directed to the Univer- 
sity's transfer guidelines located in the “Registration 
and Student Records” section of the Salisbury State 
University Catalogue.) 


Repeating Courses 


Any course that must be repeated to fulfill a Perdue 
School curriculum requirement (major or minor) must 
be repeated at Salisbury State University. For example, 
a student who must repeat a required course to improve 
a D or F grade must take that course at Salisbury State 
University. 


Common Requirements 

for Accounting, Business 
Administration and Management 
Information Systems Majors 


Ethics Requirement 

All accounting, business administration and man- 
agement information systems majors must complete 
BUAD 420, Business and Society. 


International Requirement 

All accounting, business administration and man- 
agement information systems majors must complete 
one or more of the following courses: 


Credits 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business ........ 3 
BUAD 423 International Marketing ..0........00....0..cccccccccseneeees 3 
BUAD 447 International Financial Management ................... 3 
ECON 441 International Ecomomics ...............0..cccccecceeeeneeeeee 3 


Students who concentrate in management or marketing can use BUAD 
422 and 423 respectively as concentration electives. 


Management Information Systems Requirement 


Business administration and management infor- 
mation systems majors must complete: 


Credits 
ISMN 370 Information Systems Concepts 
Be ae a cee 3 


Accounting majors must complete: 


ACCT 420 Accounting Information Systems .............ssee 3 


AE RE ee 


a ee 








Perdue School of Business 


Applied Business Learning Experience (ABLE) 
Requirement 

All students majoring in accounting, business ad- 
ministration and management information systems 
must complete an applied business learning experi- 
ence (ABLE). This requirement is normally completed 
during the senior year and can be met through either 
of the following activities: 

1. Internships—internships are normally com- 
pleted off campus at a variety of businesses, 
government or non-profit organizations. For an 
internship to satisfy the ABLE requirement, it 
must be completed as a part of enrollment in 
BUAD 490, Business Internship, and must in- 
volve the student in working with an organiza- 
tion in a planned, progressive-development 
program for a minimum of 120 hours over a 
10-week period. 

2. Experiential Projects—These projects have 
been designed to provide students with applied 
business learning experiences and are as- 
sociated with the following courses and com- 
munity service activities: 

a. ACCT 341, Personal Federal Income Tax 
Accounting, and qualifying participation in 
the Volunteer Income Tax Assistance Pro- 
gram (VITA) 

b. BUAD 428, Entrepreneurship, and BUAD 
429, Small Business Consulting 

c. BUAD 438, Marketing Research 

d. BUAD 443, Essentials of Real Estate 

e. ISMN 480,Senior Seminar in Management 
Information Systems 

Students majoring in economics are not required 

to complete the ABLE program but may complete a 
similar applied experience by taking ECON 460, 
Applied Economics Workshop, or participating in the 
internship program. 

For additional information concerning ABLE prog- 

ram requirements, students should see the director of 
the program in the Perdue School of Business. 


Preprofessional Program Core 
(freshmen and sophomores) 


The following courses make up the preprofes- 
sional core for prospective accounting, business ad- 
ministration and management information systems stu- 
dents. These courses should be completed during the 
freshman and sophomore years in preparation for en- 
trance into the professional program of the Franklin P. 
Perdue School of Business. 


Core Courses: Credits 
ACCT 201 Principles of Accounting | o..........ccccceceeceeeseeeeeeee 3 
ACCT 202 Principles of ACCOUNTING II 0.2.2... eececeeeeeceeeeeeenee 3 
BUAD 248 Legal Environment ..............:cccccccseeeseeeenenereeenerenees 3 
BUAD 281 Intermediate Business Statistics: 

Applications and AnalySes .............:cccceccsecereeeeees 3 
CMAT 260 Fundamentals of Organizational 

COMA UOIO  bhis  ARB I chi vw ones tobsndoiok 3 
ECON 211 Micro-Economic Principles ...........:...c.ccceceeeeeeeees 3 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Principles ...............cccccccceseeeeees 3 
ISMN111 Business Microcomputer Use ......................0000.. 1 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
MATH 160 Introduction to Applied Calculus .......................... 3 

or 

lg LS ge aS RS ee TES 4 


(CMAT 100—Fundamentals of Communication and CMAT 205— Inter- 
personal Communication may be substituted for CMAT 260.) 
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Successful completion of the preprofessional core 

requires the following: 

1. no more than two D grades in the preprofes- 
sional core courses; 

2. no more than one D grade in the economics 
courses and no more than one D grade in the 
accounting courses; and 

3. satisfactory completion of all other requirements 
listed in the application process for entrance 
into the professional program of the Franklin 
P. Perdue School of Business (see below). 


Professional Program (applies only to 
students seeking a major in accounting, 
business administration or management 
information systems) 


Application 


For application to the professional program of the 
Franklin P. Perdue School of Business, students must 
comply with the following procedures/requirements: 

1. Students must submit an application during 

September or February of the academic year. 

2. To apply, students must expect to satisfy the fol- 

lowing requirements by the start of the next 

spring semester (September applicants) or the 
next fall semester (February applicants): 

a. complete 60 credit hours, including a min- 
imum of 21 hours from the preprofessional 
core (see above) and 

b. attain a GPA of 2.5 or higher in the core 
courses already taken. 

3. The minimum 21 core hours must include the 

following courses: 


Credits 

ACCT 201 Principles of ACCOUNTING | ..........ccccccecceeeceeeseeteees 3 
ECON 211 Micro-EConomic Principles ...........:cccecceeeeeseeerees 3 

or 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Principles ..............cccceseeersesees 3 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
MATH 160 Introduction to Applied Calculus ................:cc0e 3 

or 
PAT FOIEET S- E IIR IILS cdihondi sens senna tentnstheeiiniimbereemn saben 4 


4. Only students who have submitted an applica- 
tion for admission to the professional program 
may preregister for 300- and 400-level Perdue 
School courses. (This restriction applies only 
to students seeking majors in accounting, bus- 
iness administration or management informa- 
tion systems.) 


Admission 


Application approval requires that the following be 
achieved by the beginning of the next spring semester 
(September applicants) or the next fall semester (Feb- 
ruary applicants): 

1. Applicants must have completed 60 semester 

hours. 

2. Aminimum of 21 hours of preprofessional core 

“courses must be completed as part of the 60 

hours. (See list above) 

3. Applicants must have achieved a cumulative 

GPA of 2.5 in all core courses already taken. 

Any student whose application is not approved 
will be deregistered from 300- and 400-level Perdue 
School courses in which she/he may have enrolled. 
(This restriction applies only to students seeking a 


a 


major in accounting, business administration or man- 
agement information systems.) 


Retention 


Once admitted to the Perdue School’s profes- 

sional program, students must: 

1. Complete the preprofessional core within the 
next 15 credit hours of study or they will be 
disenrolled automatically from the professional 
program. 

2. Business majors must have no more than one D 
in upper-division business coursework and spe- 
cial requirements (ethics, international busi- 
ness, ISMN 370 and ABLE). They must have 
at least a C average in this group of courses. 

3. Accounting and management information sys- 
tems majors must have a C or above in all 
upper-division accounting/management infor- 
mation systems major coursework. They must 
have no more than one D in upper-division core 
and special requirements (ethics, international 
business, ISMN 370, ACCT 420 and ABLE). 
They must have at least a C average in upper- 
division core accounting/management informa- 
tion systems and special requirements. 

4. A student whose cumulative grade point aver- 
age falls below 2.0 and who does not raise it 
to 2.0 within the next consecutive 12 semester 
hours will be disenrolled from the professional 
program. 

Appeals for exceptions to this policy must be made 

in writing to the associate dean of the Perdue School. 


Accounting 


Professors DeRidder, Smith; Associate Professors 
Dombrowski (chair, Department of Accounting and 
Legal Studies), Garner, Marshall; Lecturer Quinn. 


The Bachelor of Science with a major in account- 
ing is designed for those students seeking career op- 
portunities in public, private and/or governmental ac- 
counting. The program meets the current Maryland 
eligibility requirements for taking the Uniform CPA 
Examination. 

The major in accounting requires at least 120 cred- 
it hours in order to meet degree, the Franklin P. Perdue 
School of Business and the University General Educa- 
tion requirements. 

The accounting curriculum consists of three seg- 
ments referred to as the lower-division (preprofes- 
sional) core, the upper-division (professional) core and 
the accounting major requirements. Prior to admission 
to the professional program, students will be classified 
as preprofessional accounting majors. The purpose of 
the lower division is to ensure that students admitted 
to the accounting major have acquired the common 
body of knowledge essential to the successful comple- 
tion of the professional program coursework. Because 
of the timing of courses, prerequisites, etc., curriculum 
Planning is essential. Any student interested in account- 
ing should see the director of academic services to be 
assigned an accounting advisor. 


Perdue School of Business 


Accounting Program Requirements 
Preprofessional Program Core 

Accounting majors must meet the general Perdue 
School requirements applicable to all students. In addi- 


tion, accounting majors must achieve a B average (3.0 
GPA) for the following courses: 


Credits 
ACCT 201 Principles Of ACCOUNTING | oo... cccccceteeseeceeneeeseenes 3 
ACCT 202 Principles of Accounting UW o......ccccececeeeeeeereeeees 3 
as a prerequisite for: 
ACCT 304 Intermediate ACCOUNTING .........cccccsceseeseeeeeeseeeeeeees 3 


Professional Program Core 


Students will be admitted to the professional ac- 
counting program if they have been admitted to the 
professional program of the Perdue School and have 
achieved a B average for the Principles of Accounting 
courses, as noted above. All accounting majors must 
complete the following Perdue School upper-division 
core courses: 


Credits 
BUAD 311 Financial Management | ...........cccccccsceeseseeeseeeeeeees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management ...............ccccccteceseeetereeeeeees 3 


In addition, accounting majors must complete the 
ethics, international, MIS and applied business learning 
experience requirements described in the Perdue 
School general requirements section. 


Accounting Major Requirements 


To satisfy the major requirements, the following 
courses must be completed with grades of C or better. 
With approval of the chair of the Accounting Depart- 
ment, up to six credit hours of comparable courses 
may be transferred from AACSB (American Assembly 
of Collegiate Schools of Business) member schools. 


Required Courses Credits 
ACCT 302 Cost Accounting’! .......::.:...:dcspssnbellvebisiasksbeossecses 3 
ACCT 304 Intermediate Accounting | oo.......0. cece ceeeeteeeeees 3 
ACCT 305 Intermediate Accounting Woo... ccceeseceeeeeeeeenes 3 
ACCT 341 Federal Income Tax Accounting: Personal ......... 3 
ACCT 403 Advanced ACCOUNING | o.n.......cccceeseesseseeseeeneeeeesens 3 
FRAG' SOT FINN  o0es02001s000eseesntseoecgnshannnnnneaieattates 3 
ACCT 420 Accounting Information Systems .............c0 3 
BAD SAS  BUGiOSS LGW... 4..<..:0cecessesscerecied nei nnanimceitate 3 


In addition, students must select one of the follow- 
ing courses: 


Credits 

ACCT 342 Federal income Tax Accounting: 

Partnership and Corporation ..................ccccceceee 3 
ACCT 401 Integrated Accounting Systems ..................c000 3 
ACCT 404 Advanced Accounting Wo o........ccccccccccccceeeeeeeeeetees 3 
FE Se iad etlieesice ireenentovescauproinys ven ctnanemstaiion 3 

A typical curriculum guide is provided. 

Accounting Curriculum Guide 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of COMposition ...............ccccccecreeeennnens 3 
FRE TUE PUNT CAVIREIIIND crecccscccrecseies.ccescccccssscosccepvenseuneetn 3 
MATH 160 “Introduction to Applied Calculus 2.0.0.0... 3 

GarUiiy BES ROO iio oes h Sons... cscs cnssvedbotevonon 3 

GrOUN MIA BICCRIVO iaieiis tin... cccsccescesceccsesceobostann 4 

16 

ENGL102 Principles of Literature ..................cccccccecceeeseneeees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilization 0.00.00... cece cccccecceceeseeeennenenens 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ...............c:cccsseeee 3 
ISMN 111 Microcomputer US ..............0..6ccccccceeseeeeeneenenenens 1 

I PEIN Daracekeceeseseseccecscosecvnocesveosectbaell 4 

14 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MATH 151 Probability and Statistics ..........cccccccceeeceeneentnee 3 
ECON211 Micro-EConomic PFINCiIPleS ............ccccccecerererreeees 3 
ACCT 201 Accounting | Principles ............cccccceessseesesreeeenes 3 
BUAD 248 Legal Environment ...........cc:ccccceceeeteceseceeeneeetenes 3 
GOURD THB EIOCHVO ones sussessohocnnnyorennonse vngiponrghoncens 3 
15 
ECON212 Macro-Economic Principles .............0..cccccceeeeeeee 3 
ACCT 202 Accounting Hl Principles ...........:cccccseeseeeeeneeenees 3 
BUAD 281 Intermediate Statistics 00.0... ceeecseneeeeeeenes 3 
CMAT 260 OF: 205 Or TOO LR eo EE ic cae tt secesecche 3 
GrOUD FA BIOCUIVE: ...........0:-csccsnntee-divbspagcetiabebdeoscs 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ACCT 304 _ Intermediate Accounting | .........0.b eee 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD330 Principles of Marketing ..........c.ccccccceeseeeneeeeseees 3 
ACCT 341 Federal Income Tax Personal ...0............:cccceceeee 3 
BUAD/PHIL Ethics Requirement ..............0.000cccecececeteeeeeeees 3 
15 
ACCT 302 Cost ACCOUNTING Io... cl ecceceeceeeeeenerenees 3 
ACCT 305 _ Intermediate Accounting W ............ cece 3 
BUAD 311 Financial Management | oo... cc ee eeceeeneereeeees 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
Group: +B EROCH NG: MBSE ie A! 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
ACCT 403 Advanced Accounting boo........cccccc eee ceeeeceeeeees 3 
ACCT 420 Accounting Information Systems ...............00....00 3 
(Samra Fie CG OR ann ctesititdsnipastets tomes has ddsniadoniees 6 
BUAD/ "PORES UIE TIN ssn Ticntshaedltwete het idaaiachon chhiwstaar’ sais toheabes’ 3 
ECON 15 
BUAD 348 Busines LOW iscescisscsiaiiiciiais tases tissstiiccsdicesdneades.s 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management ................cccccceceesceeeeeeeeeens 3 
ACCT ACCOUNTING EI@CHIVE 20.00... .c.ceccesecesseeeeeeteseceeneeeeenees 3 
CHOTIOT ON CEU oss cal sheds t ihe dccccvesstcktoccsinceetnescoceoel 3 
ADCTEGL)! AuGiing | ica A. .28).. eae. 3 
15 


* Some students may need to take MATH 117 (College Algebra) in preparation 
for calculus. 
** Students must select from the international list available in the business school. 


Accounting Courses 


201. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING! 3 hours credit 
Survey of current accounting principles, the accounting cycle 
and financial statements. Emphasis on proprietorships. Com- 
puter spreadsheet applications required. Prerequisite: Not 
open to freshmen. Three hours per week. 


202. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING Ii 3 hours credit 
Survey of accounting principles and financial statements as 
they apply to partnerships and corporations and an introduc- 
tion to manufacturing statements. Computer spreadsheet ap- 
plications required. Prerequisite: ACCT 201. Three hours 
per week. 


302. COST ACCOUNTING | 3 hours credit 
Internal financial reporting practices for manufacturing con- 
cerns and an examination of cost control. Topics include: 
manufacturing statements, job order costing, process costing 
and standard costing. Computer spreadsheet applications re- 
quired. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


304. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING! 3 hours credit 
Detailed analysis of current and non-current assets and the 
related revenue and expense accounts. Emphasis on recent 
APB and FASB pronouncements. Prerequisite: A 3.0 (B) 
GPA for ACCT 201 and 202. Three hours per week. 


305. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING Il 3 hours credit 
Detailed analysis of accounting concepts, including current 
and non-current liabilities, stockholders equity accounts, re- 
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lated revenue and expense accounts, and statement of 
changes in financial position. Emphasis on recent APB and 
FASB guidelines. Prerequisites: ACCT 304 and successful 
completion of the Accounting Program admission test. Three 
hours per week. 


306. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 3 hours credit 
An introduction to internal accounting—accounting for plan- 
ning and control and also for special decisions. Various topics 
and techniques are covered, the most pervasive being 
budgets. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


341. FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING: 
PERSONAL 3 hours credit 
Discussion of technical tax provisions as they pertain to indi- 
viduals. Emphasis on tax planning considerations. Use of IRS 
forms where appropriate. This course, along with successful 
participation in the VITA program, satisfies the ABLE require- 
ment. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


342. FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING: 

PARTNERSHIP AND CORPORATION 3hours credit 
Discussion of technical tax provisions as they pertain to cor- 
porations, partnerships, estates and trusts. Emphasis on tax 
planning considerations. Prerequisite: ACCT 341. Three 
hours per week. 


401. INTEGRATED ACCOUNTING 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Detailed analyses and applications of computerized integrated 
accounting software systems. Topics include: general ledger, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, payroll, inventory and 
report writing systems. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours 
per week. 


403. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING | 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of consolidations and governmental/not-for- 
profit accounting. Prerequisite: ACCT 305. Three hours per 
week. 


404. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING II 3 hours credit 
Examination of advanced accounting topics such as foreign 
currency translations; segment, interim and SEC reporting; 
troubled debt; partnerships; and estates and trusts. Pre- 
requisite: ACCT 305. Three hours per week. 


407. AUDITING | 3 hours credit 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors, auditing standards, 
examination procedures, work paper preparation and audit 
reports. Prerequisites: ACCT 305 and senior standing. Three 
hours per week. 


408. AUDITING Il 3 hours credit 
Advanced auditing course building on the concepts introduced 
in Auditing |. Major topics include: professional ethics, opera- 
tional auditing, governmental auditing, statistics in auditing 
and computers in auditing. Prerequisite: ACCT 407. Three 
hours per week. 


420. ACCOUNTING INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Examination of the role of accounting information in the organi- 
zation. Major topics include: users of accounting information, 
goals and objectives, review of accounting systems, the 
human component, hardware, software, data, operating con- 
trols and management controls. Prerequisite: ACCT 304. 
Three hours per week. 


Business Administration 


Professors Decker (chair, Department of Management 
and Marketing), Dillard (director of the Small Business 
Institute), Settle, Shipper; Associate Professors Alreck 
(director of graduate programs), Bello, Diriker, 
Hoffman, Khazeh, Muller (director of the ABLE Pro- 
gram), Rubenson; Assistant Professors Cabral, DiBar- 
tolo, Spery, Tirtiroglu. 


The Bachelor of Science in business administra- 
tion offers a program designed to produce managers 
in the areas of finance, marketing or management. Stu- 
dents who desire more flexibility may also design an 
individualized sequence by choosing 18 additional 
hours from 300- and 400-level business administration 
courses with the guidance of their faculty advisor and 
approval of the Perdue School’s associate dean. 

A major in business administration requires at 
least 120 semester credits in order to meet degree 
requirements. The business administration program 
consists of three segments referred to as the lower 
division (preprofessional core), the upper division (pro- 
fessional core) and the business administration con- 
centration requirement. 

Procedures for admission to the professional bus- 
iness administration program and the taking of upper- 
division accounting, business, management informa- 
tion systems and economics courses are described 
within the following section titled “Professional Pro- 
gram.” Prior to admission to the professional program, 
Students will be classified as preprofessional business 
administration majors. The purpose of the division is 
to assure that students admitted to the major have 
acquired a common body of knowledge essential to 
successful completion of the professional program 
coursework. 


Business Administration Requirements 
Professional Program Core 


Once admitted into the professional business ad- 
ministration program, students must successfully com- 
plete the following coursework: 


Credits 
BUAD311 Financial Management I 0... cccceseeeeseseseneeneens 3 
BUAD320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ..........-. 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management ........-..9++: 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management .............:cccscerseeeereerenenens 3 


In addition, business administration majors must 
complete the ethics, international, MIS and applied bus- 
iness learning experience requirements described in 
the Perdue School general requirements section. 


Areas of Specialization 

The specializations (concentrations and sequences) 
in business administration enable a student to select 
a professional program which is tailored to the student's 
Career objectives. All requirements for the selected con- 
centration/track must be completed. No more than one 
D grade may be received in the required professional 
business administration program courses (core and 
concentration/track). Additionally, a minimum of a C 
grade average must be maintained for all courses re- 
quired to satisfy the major in business administration. 
Specialization courses should be taken at Salisbury 
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State University. With the approval of the Perdue 
School's associate dean, up to six hours may be trans- 
ferred from AACSB member schools. 


Finance Concentration 


Students electing the finance concentration can 
prepare for careers in large and small organizations 
and in financial institutions such as commercial banks, 
savings and loan associations, real estate and stock 
brokerage firms. While larger organizations often have 
immediate financial-management openings in their fi- 
nancial/planning divisions, small organizations often 
combine finance and accounting functions. Therefore, 
students who take the finance concentration may want 
to take additional courses in accounting. Faculty who 
teach the concentration also strongly encourage fi- 
nance students to take either ECON 306 (Intermediate 
Micro-Theory) or ECON 307 (Managerial Economics) 
in their junior year even though these courses are not 
concentration requirements. The following courses are 
required for the finance concentration: 


Credits 
BUAD 440 Financial Management II (SPriNg) .........ccseeeees 3 
BUAD 441 Investments | (fall) ........c..cccseeseneeensecnenenensenseerenes 3 
BUAD 445 Financial Institutions and Markets (spring) .......... 3 
BUAD 447 International Financial Management (fall) ........... 3 


In addition, at least two courses must be chosen 
from the following list: 


Credits 

AGGCT 302 Gast ACOOUTlig I. .s:.iccsnsensuresiiubnatendtnesiovrresecsens ove 3 

or 
ACCT 304 Intermediate ACCOUNTING I 0... cess ceeeeeesceeereeeeees 3 

or 
ACCT 306 Managerial ACCOUNTING ..........cccscreceseesseerereenes 3 
BUAD312 Risk Management and Insurance ........................ 3 
BUAD 442 Investments and Security Analysis II (spring) ..... 3 
BUAD 443 Essentials of Real Estate (fall) ....0............c0-ciee 3 
ECON 305 Intermediate Macro-Theory (fall) .......c0-ccerceresees 3 


Marketing Management Concentration 


Marketing employment opportunities are found in 
virtually all organizations: producer and manufacturing 
firms, distribution enterprises such as wholesalers and 
retailers, service suppliers and research agencies. In- 
creasingly, non-businesses are recognizing that they per- 
form marketing activities. Positions are available in gov- 
ernment agencies, hospitals, charitable and religious 
groups and educational institutions. Marketing personnel 
are typically classified as sales management personnel 
or marketing staff personnel who are employed in market- 
ing functions such as advertising, sales promotion, prod- 
uct planning, marketing research, purchasing, transporta- 
tion and public relations. The following courses are re- 
quired for the marketing concentration: 


Credits 
BUAD 430 Marketing Management Strategy ..............ccce 3 
BUAD 438 Marketing Research ...............ccccceceeseeeenetenenteeees 3 


In addition, at least four courses must be selected 
from the following list: 


Credits 
BUAD 331 Promotion Management ...................ccccceeeeess 3 
BUAD 332 Buyer Behaviod 0.0.0... ccc ceeeceeeeneceneneuens 3 
BUAD 333 Sales Management | uo... cc ceeseseteneneees 3 
BUAD 334 Principles of Retailing ..................cc ce eeeeeeneees 3 
BUAD 345 Purchasing and Materials Management .............. 3 
BUAD 401 Business Marketing ..........0......000ccccceceeeeeneeeens 3 
BUAD 423 International Marketing ....................:cccccccceeeeetees 3 
BUAD 433 Sales Management Il o.oo... ceceeeeeeneeneees 3 
BUAD 439 Senior Marketing Seminar ................cccccceceeeeeees 3 
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Management Concentration 


The management concentration offers a general ap- 
proach to the management of employees, finances, raw 
materials or information. Managers must have the ability 
to motivate and guide individuals in the appropriate direc- 
tion for the good of the firm. Management also may in- 
volve setting goals, planning and overseeing the entire 
work effort of the employees. The following courses are 
required for the management concentration: 


Credits 
BUAD 425 Applied Organizational SCIENCE ..............cceeeeee 3 
BUAD 460 Managerial Decision Support Systems ............... 3 


In addition, at least four courses must be chosen 
from the following list: 


Credits 
ACCT 306 Managerial ACCOUNTING ...........cccecteeeeeeeneeneeeeees 3 
or 
ACCT. 302. Cost ACCOUNMUIMNG b .....0.05.dassissescescrsesseoressnsnsenernessd 3 
BUAD 322 Labor-Management Relations .............::ccsseeeees 3 
BUAD 345 Purchasing and Materials Management .............. 3 
BUAD 360 Government Regulation of Business ................... 3 
BUAD 380 Management Science | 0.0.0.0... ccc cseseeeeeeeeeneee 3 
BUAD 420 Business and Society ............ccccccseseeeeeesseseeenes 3 
BUAD 421 Management of Nonprofit Organizations ............. 3 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business ........ 3 
BUAD 427 Human Resource Management .............cc0ccceeee 3 
BUI) G28 EVO DFOTOUTST WD os cccicscccccccnspesccescsstecccntpensescessapss 3 
BUAD 429 Small Business Consulting .............ccccccseneeceeeees 3 
BUAD 465 Management Science I .............cccccsceeeesesesenenees 3 


ISMN 370 Information Systems Concepts for Management... 3 


International Track 


As a growing number of large and small U.S. firms 
transact a portion of their business through international 
channels, business administration graduates are be- 
coming increasingly involved with international aspects 
of business. This track provides opportunities for stu- 
dents to gain the knowledge and skills required for 
international business careers, while at the same time 
assisting them in developing an understanding of the 
mechanisms and institutions of the international 
economy. 

To fully appreciate the International Track, it is 
important to recognize that since the Perdue School's 
curriculum allows multiple majors, concentrations and 
tracks, as a general rule, students may combine such 
areas as accounting, finance, marketing, management 
and information systems management with interna- 
tional business, giving themselves an international bus- 
iness education.” 

The following are required for the International 
Track: 


ECON 441 International Economics (spring) ............ 3 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business (fall). 3 
BUAD 423 International Marketing (spring) ............. 3 
BUAD 447 International Financial Management (fall) .... . 3 


At least two courses must be chosen from the 
following list: 


Credits 
BUAD 440 Financial Management Il (spring) ............ 3 
BUAD 441 Investments | (fall) .................2.05.. 3 
BUAD 445 Financial Institutions & Markets (spring) ...... 3 
BUAD 430 Marketing Management Strategy ............ 3 
BUAD 438 Marketing Research ................2...05. 3 
BUAD 333 Sales Management!...................... 3 
BUAD 425 Applied Organizational Science ............. 3 
BUAD 460 Managerial Decision Support Systems ....... 3 
BUAD 427 Human Resource Management (fall) ......... 3 
ISMN 455 Advanced Microcomputer Applications ....... 3 
MIST D2 Cot ACCOUNMMIG Ti ice ttre ncawewss he 3 
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Credits 
ACCT 304 Intermediate Accounting!................6. 3 
ECON411 Economic Development .................05 3 
ECON 402 Comparative Economic Systems ............ 3 


Two years of foreign language” (to be satisfied either 
through courses or qualifying exams). 

At least one course must be chosen from the fol- 
lowing list: 


Credits 
GEOG301 World Regions ........06. 608 eee 3 
GEOG 310 Regional Geography of Europe ............. 3 


At least one course must be chosen from the fol- 
lowing list: 


Credits 
POSC 411 International Law .................0 00044. 3 
POSC 310 Comparative European Government ......... 3 
POSC 311 Comparative Government of 
LIOVOKMINID RUINS 00 66-4 Fie 9 0. nit eenne A seam orien ous 3 


*Only two courses can be used to satisfy multiple majors or concen- 
trations/tracks. 
**May satisfy General Education requirements. 


individualized Track 


Business administration majors desiring maximum 
flexibility may design a track curriculum. Students can 
construct a broad general business track, an entre- 
preneurial/small business track or a very specialized 
individualized track. The track curriculum must consist 
of at least 18 additional credit hours of 300- and 400- 
level courses. These courses must be chosen with the 
guidance of the faculty advisor and must be approved 
by the Perdue School’s associate dean. Course selec- 
tion should be accomplished before the start of the 
student's senior year and must include at least one of 
the following courses: 


Credits 
FE UE. AUG PRIEOIIED  ciscivccssescesscqsrsanseeietacdntouglinenesiti 3 
BUAD 438 Marketing Research .............c.ccccccccsseeeeeeeceeeecerenes 3 
BUAD 440 Financial Management II ............... cee seceeseeeeeeeees 3 
BUAD 460 Managerial Decision Support Systems ............... 3 


Business Minors 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business offers 
students not majoring in accounting, business adminis- 
tration or management information systems the oppor- 
tunity to minor in two areas: business administration 
and marketing management. Each minor consists of 
18 credits, 15 of which cannot be used to satisfy Gen- 
eral Education or major requirements. Of the 18 credits 
required for the minor, a minimum of nine credits must 
be taken at Salisbury State University. Each course in 
the minor must be completed with a grade of C or 
higher (none may be credit only). 


Business Administration Minor 


The business administration minor provides non- 
business administration, non-accounting and non-man- 
agement information systems majors with a general 
exposure to business administration. Students consid- 
ering graduate study in business are encouraged to 
select this minor. By completing a minimum number of 
additional prescribed courses (see the business 
school's director of graduate programs), students 
should be academically prepared for graduate study in 
business and could complete the requirements for an 
M.B.A. in one and one-half years. 


A minor in business administration consists of a 
minimum of 18 hours of coursework completed with 
grades of C or better, at least 15 hours of which are 
credits not applied toward General Education. Addition- 
ally, for students majoring in economics, 15 hours must 
be credits not applied toward the economics major. 
Students must take six of the following courses, includ- 
ing all prerequisite courses: 


Credits 
ACCT 201 Principles of ACCOUNTING | oo... cece ceeeceeseeteceneeeenees 3 
ACCT 202 Principles of ACCOUNTING II .........csccenceecteeceeerees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 
BUAD 311 Financial Management |... ee eceesecteeeeeeees 3 
ECON 211 “Micro-Economic Principles .........0...c cece 3 
ECON 212 “Macro-Economic Principles .............c.ccceseeseeees 3 


“ECON 211 or 212 may be used to satisfy General Education require- 
ments. 


Marketing Management Minor 

The marketing management minor provides a sur- 
vey of marketing management education. The program 
is designed for non-business, non-accounting and non- 
management information systems majors who are 
planning to pursue careers involving promotion man- 
agement (advertising and sales), fashion merchandis- 
ing, retail management, purchasing distribution, public 
relations, etc., as well as operating a small business. 
The marketing management minor is not the preferred 
minor for students preparing for graduate study in bus- 
iness administration (see Business Administration 
Minor). The required and elective courses of the minor 
are: 


BUAD 103 Introduction to Business ...................ce cece 3 
This course is not open to students who are concurrently 
enrolled in, or have received academic credit for, any 300- 
or 400-level BUAD/ACCT/ISMN courses. Where this is the 
case, students are to substitute: 


BUAD 248 Legal Environment .............ccccccccsesesereeeeneerensenens 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management ................++ 3 
ECON 211 *Micro-Economic Principles ...........cceeceeereereeees 3 
or 
ECON 212 *Macro-Economic Principles ............cccccsesee cece 3 
Electives (select any three of the following courses): 
Credits 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 331 Promotion Management ..............cseeeeseeeenens 3 
BUAD 333 Sales Management | ..........sscereererseeseesnenneenens 3 
BUAD 334 Principles of Retailing .............cccccsseceesseeeeeceesenees 3 
BUAD 428 Entrepreneurship ..............cccccceeseeseeseseneereeeeenens 3 


“ECON 211 or 212 may be used to satisfy General Education require- 
ments (Group II-B). 


Business Administration Courses 


103. INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the internal and external environment of con- 
temporary business. Topics include: the nature of business 
and its operations and a survey of basic concepts, principles 
and practices. Provides a foundation for advanced study and 
assistance in making career decisions. Prerequisite: Course 
not open to students who are concurrently enrolled in, or have 
received academic credit for, any 300- or 400-level BUAD/ 
ACCT/ISMN courses. Three hours per week. 


104. PERSONAL FINANCE 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive survey of personal financial topics, including 
budgeting, borrowing, savings and investments, life, health 
and casualty insurance and home buying. Emphasis on 
lifetime economic cycle. Students who have credit for or are 
taking BUAD 311 will not receive credit for this course. Three 
hours per week. 
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248. LEGAL ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
In-depth analysis of legal principles and their relationship to 
commerce. Topics include: areas of torts, constitutional law, 
contracts and government regulation. May not be taken for 
credit if student already has credit for ACCT 347 or BUAD 
347. Three hours per week. 


281. INTERMEDIATE BUSINESS 

STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
Application of statistical technique applied to organizational 
decision-making situations. Topics include analysis of var- 
iance and experimental design, chi-square applications, re- 
gression and correlation analysis, time series analysis and 
index numbers. Prerequisites: ISMN 111, MATH 150 and 
grade of C or better in MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


311. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT | 3 hours credit 
Addresses fundamental concepts in financial management 
such as security markets, interest rates, taxes, risk analysis, 
time value of money, valuation models and related global 
issues. Explains how financial managers help maximize the 
value of a firm by making capital-budgeting, cost-of-capital 
and capital-structure decisions. Prerequisites: Junior stand- 
ing, ACCT 202, BUAD 281, ECON 211 and 212. Three hours 
per week. 


312. RISK MANAGEMENT AND 

INSURANCE 3 hours credit 
Examines principles and practices of asset and income con- 
servation for businesses and individuals through various risk- 
management techniques including insurance. Prerequisite: 
BUAD 311 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


320. MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATIONAL 

BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
Study of the general nature, behavior and functions of organi- 
zation and management in business. Emphasis on planning, 
organizing, leading, motivating and controlling. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing. Three hours per week. 


322. LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
A course in labor-management relations, addressing such 
topics as the historical development of labor relations, the 
collective bargaining process, critical issues related to wages, 
benefits, satisfaction and the rights of management, 
employees and union. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours 
per week. 


326. PRODUCTION AND OPERATIONS 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of productivity, quality control, cost-effectiveness, and 
profitability of manufacturing and service organizations from 
the managerial perspective. Topics include: product design, 
resource requirements and flow, facility layout, distribution 
system design, quality control, forecasting techniques and 
inventory policy. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours per 
week. 


330. PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Survey of basic marketing concepts and principles from a 
managerial perspective. Topics include: the marketing con- 
cept, environment and demand analysis, marketing mix (prod- 
uct, price distribution and promotion) and an introduction to 
marketing strategy and international marketing. Prerequi- 
sites: Junior standing and ECON 211 or 212. Three hours 
per week. 


331. PROMOTION MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Managerial overview of advertising and sales promotion as 
they relate to economic and social systems. Topics include: 
promotional planning, research, media selection, creative im- 
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plementation, retail, business/professional and consumer ad- 
vertising. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


332. BUYER BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
Examination of the buyer (individual consumer and organiza- 
tional agent) as problem solver. Topics include: buying deci- 
sion processes, social, psychological, anthropological and 
economic factors that influence behavior in the marketplace. 
Examines principles, theories, models and _ research 
techniques related to purchasing behavior. Prerequisite: 
BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


333. SALES MANAGEMENT | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to sales management and the personal selling 
component of marketing management. Emphasis on the sell- 
ing process, the buyer-seller dyad, market analysis, formula- 
tion of sales strategies, the sales presentation, and account 
and territory management. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. Three 
hours per week. 


334. PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING 3 hours credit 
An evaluation of retailing in our economy with emphasis on 
change in a dynamic environment. Topics such as structure, 
organization, merchandising, planning policy, inventory, pric- 
ing, record keeping, communication, personnel and location 
are reviewed, discussed and analyzed. Prerequisite: BUAD 
330. Three hours per week. 


338. SPECIAL BUSINESS TOPICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of business topics. Topics may vary each 
semester based on students’ interests and needs. May be 
repeated once for credit under different subtitle. May substitute 
for a concentration elective depending on the topic (see direc- 
tor of undergraduate studies). Prerequisite: Varies by topic. 
Three hours per week. 


345. PURCHASING AND MATERIALS 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Examination of the procurement and materials management 
function of government and industry, including planning, ac- 
quisition, storage, physical movement and control of materials. 
Prerequisites: BUAD 320 and 330. Three hours per week. 


348. BUSINESS LAW 3 hours credit 
Detailed expansion of Legal Environment (BUAD 248). Addi- 
tional topics include: business associations, partnerships, 
agency, corporations, bankruptcy law, securities and accoun- 
tants’ liability. Course stresses topics commonly found on the 
Uniform CPA Examinations. Prerequisite: BUAD 248. Three 
hours per week. 


360. GOVERNMENT REGULATION 

OF BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
The business function under the regulatory bodies of all levels 
of government. Federal, state and local government require- 
ments for business operations are covered as well as their 
effect on the economic operation of the enterprise. Prerequis- 
ites: ECON 211, 212. Three hours per week. 


380. MANAGEMENT SCIENCE | 3 hours credit 
Study of quantitative models for business decision making in 
a computer-assisted environment. Emphasis on converting 
typical business problems into mathematical formats. Topics 
include: linear and integer programming, distribution models, 
inventory and production management, scheduling, queuing 
theory and business simulation. Prerequisites: MATH 151 
and 160, ISMN 111. Three hours per week. 


401. BUSINESS MARKETING 3 hours credit 
Study of concepts, techniques and problems in organizational 
marketing. Topics include: organizational buying process, 
buyer-seller relationships, business market segmentation, 
market planning, sales forecasting and design of marketing 
mix strategies. Considers a variety of business marketing situ- 
ations. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 
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420. BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Focus on social problems facing business organizations. 
Equal rights, ecology, consumerism, quality of work life, gov- 
ernment-business interface, economic instability, energy and 
other emerging social issues are examined. Students analyze 
these problems and develop approaches for dealing with them 
effectively and responsibly. Prerequisites: BUAD 320, 330. 
Three hours per week. 


421. MANAGEMENT OF NONPROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of all aspects of the management of nonprofit organi- 
zations. Emphasis on budget, procurement, regulations, the 
identification of goods and services and the management of 
personnel. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours per week 


422. MANAGEMENT OF THE MULTINATIONAL 

BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
Provides students with an understanding of the unique fea- 
tures which characterize the multinational enterprise. Em- 
phasis on the changing context in which business is conducted 
on a global basis. Prerequisite BUAD 320.Three hours per 
week. 


423. INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 3 hours credit 
Study of the decision-making process in marketing products 
and services across national boundaries. Examination of the 
design and modification of marketing strategies. Identification 
of potential markets with consideration of product, price, pro- 
motion and distribution decisions within the restraints of a 
particular cultural, economic and political setting. Prerequi- 
site: BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


425. APPLIED ORGANIZATIONAL 

SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
The use of understandings about human behavior to motivate 
employees to work together in harmony. Topics include: fun- 
damentals of organizational behavior, leadership and its de- 
velopment, organizational environment and communications 
and group processes. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours 
per week. 


427. HUMAN RESOURCE 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Management of human resource in organizations. Topics in- 
clude: recruiting, selecting, developing and compensating per- 
sonnel; labor union relations and development of personnel 
policy. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours per week. 


428. ENTREPRENEURSHIP 3 hours credit 
Practical analysis of the viability of a business venture and 
development of a business plan to fund such a venture. Em- 
phasis on reducing risk and uncertainty under competitive 
economic conditions. Prerequisites: BUAD 320, 330. Three 
hours per week. 


429. SMALL BUSINESS CONSULTING 3 hours credit 
Study of methods and techniques for consulting with small 
and independent businesses. Students work with business 
owners under faculty supervision to study real problems of 
small business organizations and devise and recommend so- 
lutions. Successful completion of the experiential component 
of this course satisfies the ABLE requirement. Prerequisites: 
Senior status, BUAD 428 and consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


430. MARKETING MANAGEMENT 

STRATEGY 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive managerial analysis of the marketing func- 
tion. Emphasis on strategic planning and implementation and 
control of marketing mix activity. Students apply overall know- 
ledge to analyze and propose solutions to marketing prob- 
lems/opportunities. Prerequisites: Senior standing, BUAD 
330 and six additional hours of marketing electives. Three 
hours per week. 


433. SALES MANAGEMENT Il 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of the personal selling component of market- 
ing management. Emphasis on leading and managing sales 
personnel and the creation and administration of the sales 
program. Prerequisite: BUAD 333. Three hours per week. 


438. MARKETING RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Collection and analysis of marketing data viewed in context 
of identifying the market demand. Methods of decision making 
for marketing management. Specific topics covered include 
Bayesian decision theory, sampling techniques and regres- 
sion and correlation analysis. Successful completion of the 
experiential component of this course satisfies the ABLE re- 
quirement. Prerequisites: BUAD 281, 330. Three hours per 
week. 


439. SENIOR MARKETING SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Students address contemporary marketing issues and prac- 
tice marketing management by using an experimental ap- 
proach to assess the marketing plans and programs of mar- 
keting organizations. Prerequisites: Senior status, BUAD 430 
or 438, and consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


440. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT Il 3 hours credit 
Analysis of risk under conditions of uncertainty and the timing 
of financial policy. Use of the case method to focus on deci- 
sions and processes which affect the value of the firm. Pre- 
requisite: BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


441. INVESTMENTS | 3 hours credit 
Principles of investing in financial securities with emphasis 
on valuation of stocks and bonds. Introductory coverage of 
efficient market hypotheses, portfolio theory, options and fu- 
tures. Prerequisite: BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


442. INVESTMENTS AND SECURITY 

ANALYSIS Il 3 hours credit 
Advanced techniques in options, security analysis, portfolio 
theory and futures. Prerequisite: BUAD 441. Three hours 
per week. 


443. ESSENTIALS OF REAL ESTATE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the structure of real estate markets. Study of con- 
sumption of and investment in real estate and valuation of 
real estate assets. Successful completion of the experiential 
component of this course satisfies the ABLE requirement. 
Prerequisite: BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


445. FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND MARKETS 3 hours credit 
Examines the structure and functions of depository and non- 
depository financial institutions, the money and capital mar- 
kets and the role of government in the financial markets. Pre- 
requisite: BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


447. INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the foreign exchange markets, exchange rate be- 
havior and risk management, international trade financing, 
country risk analysis, international banking and the role of 
direct foreign investment. Prerequisite: BUAD 311. Three 
hours per week. 


460. MANAGERIAL DECISION 

SUPPORT SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of rational management decision making under con- 
ditions of risk and uncertainty. Emphasis on the analysis of 
problems with multiple, conflicting objectives in industry and 
government. Prerequisites: BUAD 311, 320. Three hours 
per week. 


465. MANAGEMENT SCIENCE II 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of mathematical models for optimal business 
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decision making. Topics include: mathematical programming, 
distribution models, inventory models, network models, game 
theory, Markov chains, goal programming, integer program- 
ming and dynamic programming. Prerequisite: BUAD 380. 
Three hours per week. 


490. BUSINESS INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
Intern experience in business or government. May be used 
as a business concentration/track elective if approved by the 
dean of the school. Prerequisites: Junior or senior standing; 
business, accounting, management information systems or 
economics major; placement and approval by the director of 
undergraduate studies. P/F. 


491. ADVANCED BUSINESS 

INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
Research associated with an internship experience in busi- 
ness or government. Prerequisites: BUAD 490 or concurrent 
enrollment in BUAD 490, approval of research proposal within 
20 days of beginning of semester by the director of under- 
graduate studies. 


492. STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Seminar in strategic business decision making. Emphasizes 
evaluating and integrating appropriate marketing financial and 
management information. Prerequisites: BUAD 311, 320, 
330; business, accounting and management information sys- 
tems majors in their last semester before graduation. Three 
hours per week. 


494. DIRECTED STUDY IN BUSINESS/ 

ACCOUNTING/ISMN 1-3 hours credit 
Course designed for students who desire to do research or 
pursue a special topic in business administration. Prerequi- 
sites: Junior or senior standing and consent of the instructor 
prior to registration. 


Economics 


Associate Professor Greene; Assistant Professors Kraft, 
Ralston. 


Economics is the study of those factors which de- 
termine our material living standards. It involves the 
analysis of human values and behavior, of the opera- 
tions of public and private institutions, of the limitations 
of technology and natural resources and of the legal- 
political framework within which all are required to op- 
erate. 

In the liberal arts tradition of economics, the 
Bachelor of Arts program combines a solid foundation 
in contemporary economic theory with the opportunity 
to analyze a wide range of issues important to the 
material well-being of society. Consequently, the 
Bachelor of Arts is not a degree in business adminis- 
tration. The emphasis on application of carefully 
reasoned analysis to questions of personal choice and 
public policy makes this program a valuable one for 
students seeking a professional career in education, 
law, research or administration, as well as those seek- 
ing employment in business, government or interna- 
tional agencies. Students planning graduate work in 
economics are advised to also take the following se- 
quence of math courses: 


Credits 
STENT COLI eerliriectvlaleretleecloteeses.ccccscciccctescocssensenese 4 
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MATH310 Calculus IW 0.0.0... cccc cece Oe EA 4 
MATH413 Mathematical Statistics |... 3 
MATH 414 Mathematical Statistics Wo... 3 
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Economics Program Requirements 
The following courses are required for the 
Bachelor of Arts in economics: 


Credits 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
ECON 211 Micro-Economic Principles ...........:ccccccceeeeeseseees 3 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Principles ..............cccceccesseeeeeeees 3 
ECON 305 Intermediate Macro-Theory ..........ccccccccsseesseeeeees 3 
ECON 306 Intermediate Micro-Theory ................:ccccccceseeeseeees 3 


and 18 additional hours chosen from the following 
courses: 


Credits 

ECON 300 Economic History of the United States ............... 3 
ECON310 The Economics of Health Care .............0cc 3 
BON 317. -Lishan ECONOMICS .:..icss...0:..cc.0ss6cebaeenuesteterales. 3 
ECON331 Money and Banking ................cccccseecsceeseeeeeseeeees 3 
SILAS PRIOMC EMVETIOD. cnciinsincespanrsrscosncssuseupeondiiahatiabapasoder 3 
ECON338 Special Topics in ECONOMICS ..............ccccccceeeeeeees 3 
ECON 340 Economics of Social IsSu@s ...............cccccccceeeseeeees 3 
ECON 370 Industrial Organization ............. ccc ccceeteeeeeeeeeeens 3 
EGON SET LEDOS ECONOMICS (....65..ciccscescasescccsovsseretvebordn ested 3 
ECON 401 History of Economic Thought ......................0060. 3 
ECON 402 Comparative Economic Systems ..................0.04. 3 
ECON 411 Economic Development .................ccccccseceeceeeeeeeee 3 
ECON 415. Environmental ECONOMICS ..............cccccceeeneeeeeeeees 3 
ECON 420 The Economics of Natural Resources and 

PR EPUIITEE avis sel nip inlines Svinkca characinces\oentetanain s<osddert 3 
CPOE  ECIOSUNINDWEID crset cccciadhesacesUeocactptoacesctersdipdaiesecoesves 3 
ECON 441 International Economics ...................ccccceceeeeeeeeees 3 
ECON 460 Applied Economics Workshop ......................60066 3 


All courses applied to the major must be completed 
with a grade of C or better. 


Economics Minor 


A minor in economics consists of a minimum of 
18 hours of coursework completed with grades of C or 
better, at least 15 hours of which are credits not applied 
toward General Education or major requirements. The 
required core consists of three courses: 


Credits 
ECON 211 “Micro-Economic Principles ...............:c.ccceeeeeesses 3 
ECON212 *Macro-Economic Principles ...................:c:c00ce0- 3 
ECON 305 Intermediate Macro-Economic Theory ................ 3 
or 
ECON 306 Intermediate Micro-Economic Theory ................. 3 


“Business, accounting and management information systems majors 
can only count one of these two courses toward the minor; therefore, 
they must have four, rather than three economics electives. 


Three additional electives (four electives for bus- 
iness administration, accounting or management infor- 
mation system majors) must be selected from among 
300- and 400-level economics courses (except ECON 
307). 


Economics Courses 


211. MICRO-ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the behavior of the individual business en- 
terprise and the factors which shape its competitive environ- 
ment. The strengths and weaknesses of the private enterprise 
system are examined through such issues as farm policy, 
pollution, antitrust policies, and tariffs and quotas on imports. 
Prerequisite: Not open to freshmen. Three hours per week. 


212. MACRO-ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the state of the economy. Students explore 
forces behind consumer purchases, capital spending by 
businesses and the balance of payments, and their relation- 
ship to issues of unemployment, inflation and the value of the 
dollar abroad. They also examine the effect of government 
spending, taxation and money supply policies on the 
economy's performance. Prerequisite: Not open to freshmen. 
Three hours per week. 
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300. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 

UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
Study of major developments in the American economy from 
the founding of colonies to the present, with emphasis on the 
economic factors contributing to U.S. industrial growth. Pre- 
requisites: ECON 211, 212. Three hours per week. 


305. INTERMEDIATE MACRO-THEORY 3 hours credit 
A study of the theory of economic aggregates through the 
use of national income accounts to determine the effect of 
certain key variables on employment and production. Key 
variables studied include savings and investment, the quantity 
of money, the velocity of money, the rate of interest and con- 
sumption. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212 and MATH 151. 
Three hours per week. 


306. INTERMEDIATE MICRO-THEORY 3 hours credit 
A study of supply and demand relationships under the various 
market classifications. Major topics covered include the mar- 
ket forms, the principles of production, costs of production, 
resource allocation and income distribution with some discus- 
sion of welfare economics. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212 
and MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


307. MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
Empirical and theoretical analysis of factors affecting behavior 
of business costs and revenues. Application of economic prin- 
ciples to production and pricing decisions of the firm. Exami- 
nation of methods of business forecasting. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212, BUAD 281. Three hours per week. 


310. THE ECONOMICS 

OF HEALTH CARE 3 hours credit 
Examines economic aspects of health care, including special 
characteristics of the health care industry, economic behavior 
of health care consumers and providers, and the role of health 
insurance and government regulation. Compares health care 
finance and insurance in the U.S. and other advanced coun- 
tries. Prerequisites: ECON 211 and 212 or permission of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


317. URBAN ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
The application of economics to the urban environment with 
emphasis on city finance, urban transportation, distribution, 
land use and the urban economic base. Prerequisites: ECON 
211, 212. Three hours per week. 


331. MONEY AND BANKING 3 hours credit 
A study of financial institutions, economic aspects of commer- 
cial banking, monetary economics, and banking and fiscal 
policy. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212. Three hours per 
week. 


336. PUBLIC SECTOR ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
A study of the principles, techniques and effects of obtaining 
and spending funds by governments and the management of 
governmental debt. Taxes and expenditures of all levels of 
government in the United States are considered. Prerequi- 
sites: ECON 211, 212 and MATH 151. Three hours per 
week. 


338. SPECIAL TOPICS INECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
An in-depth study of an economic issue not covered in other 
economics courses. Topics will vary and students may repeat 
this course under a different topic. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 
212. Three hours per week. 


340. ECONOMICS OF SOCIAL ISSUES 3 hours credit 
Study of selected current economic issues (with concentration 
on issues not covered in other courses such as money and 
banking, public sector economics, etc.) including the 
economics of pollution, crime, poverty, transportation, women 
in the workforce, education, inflation, etc. Prerequisite: 
ECON 211 or 212. Three hours per week. 





370. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
Examines differences in how firms behave and perform under 
alternate market structures including monopolistic competi- 
tion, oligopoly, monopoly and pure competition. Analyzes 
problems created by industrial concentration and public 
policies for dealing with these problems. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212 and MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


381. LABOR ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
Background and development of the labor movement, includ- 
ing current practices in industrial relations collective bargain- 
ing, government and labor relations. Prerequisites: ECON 
211, 212 and MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


401. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 3hours credit 
A survey of important trends in economic ideas, showing their 
relation to basic economic issues. Readings from selected 
economists. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212. Three hours 
per week. 


402. COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
A comparative study of contemporary economic systems in 
capitalist, socialist and communist societies. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212. Three hours per week. 


411. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 3 hours credit 
A study of the theory of economic development and its appli- 
cation to the underdeveloped regions and countries of the 
world. Emphasis is placed on the technological, locational 
and financial aspects of economic growth. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212. Three hours per week. 


415. ENVIRONMENTAL ECONOMICS _ 3 hours credit 
Economics-based analysis of causes and consequences of 
environmental problems and environmental policy. Topics in- 
clude common pool resources, externalities, exhaustible and 
renewable resources, privatization and the economics of en- 
vironmental policy formation. Prerequisite: ECON 211. Three 
hours per week. 


420. THE ECONOMICS OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

AND AGRICULTURE 3 hours credit 
Study of critical issues in natural resource allocation. Topics 
include: optimal resource allocation, property rights, exter- 
nalities, conservation, the agricultural policy process and the 
structure of agriculture. Prerequisite: ECON 211, 212 and 
MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


430. ECONOMETRICS 3 hours credit 
Detailed study of the application of regression techniques to 
economic data. Emphasis on practical aspects of economet- 
rics including specification, estimation and interpretation of 
demand and supply equations. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 
212 and MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


441. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
A study of the basic economic concepts and theories for inter- 
national business, international trade and finance, commercial 
policy, and foreign investment and multinational firms. Pre- 
requisites: ECON 211, 212 and MATH 151. Three hours 
per week. 


460. APPLIEDECONOMICS WORKSHOP 3hours credit 
Practical experience with methodologies used by professional 
economists to measure economic conditions. Students col- 
lect, process, evaluate, interpret and report economic data. 
Three hours per week. 


492. SENIOR SEMINAR IN CONTEMPORARY 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
A research seminar for economics majors where students 
research problems of their own choosing and present a semi- 
nar paper. The seminar focuses on problems facing the Ameri- 
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can and world economies. Prerequisite: Economics major 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


494. DIRECTED STUDY 

IN ECONOMICS 1-3 hours credit 
Supervised study in an area of interest to the advanced stu- 
dent. May be taken twice under different course topics re- 
corded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Junior or senior stand- 
ing in economics or business administration or consent of the 
instructor. 


Management Information Systems 


Professor Kotteman (chair); Associate Professor Rama- 
krishna; Assistant Professors Harrison, Lee, Salimian; 
Instructors Dillon, Fagan. 


The Bachelor of Science in management informa- 
tion systems addresses information analysis, business 
systems design and information systems management. 
The program emphasizes business and organizational 
studies as well as information systems technology. 
Thus, coursework includes business fundamentals 
such as accounting, finance, marketing, management 
and production, as well as coursework in information 
systems design, and development methods, database 
structures, database management systems, computer 
programming and data communications. Students en- 
gage in detailed study of business systems analysis 
and design and other technical and business areas 
related to developing, maintaining and using informa- 
tion in a variety of organizational settings; and learn 
how to apply computers, software and systems 
techniques to solve information systems problems 
within organizations. 

Students gain a thorough understanding of the life 
cycle development process of management informa- 
tion systems. They learn skills for analysis, design and 
implementation of information systems that will provide 
managers with the information they need for opera- 
tional and strategic planning and control. Students also 
become familiar with modern computer technology and 
how appropriate hardware and software are integrated 
in analyzing business problems. The program balances 
information systems theory and application and pre- 
pares students for careers in private-sector and public- 
sector positions such as computer systems analysts, 
information resource managers, MIS analysts and re- 
lated positions. 


Management Information Systems Program 
Requirements 


Preprofessional Core 


MIS majors must meet the general Perdue School 
requirements applicable to all students. In addition, MIS 
majors must also complete the following courses with 
a grade of C or better: 


Credits 
COSC 120* Computer Programming (fall) ....................00000. 4 
ISMN210_ File Processing with COBOL (spring) ................. 3 


*MIS majors must register for special section(s) designated for MIS 
majors. 
Professional Program Core 


Once admitted into the professional business ad- 
ministration program, students must successfully com- 
plete the following coursework: 
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Credits 
BUAD 311 Financial Management I ................cccseeeceesceeeees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ......... 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ............ 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management .................. 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management ...............cecceeceeesereeneeees 3 


In addition, MIS majors must complete the ethics, 
international, MIS and applied business learning ex- 
perience requirements described in the Perdue School 
general requirements section. 


Major Requirements 


To satisfy the major requirements the following 
courses must be completed with a grade of C or better. 
With approval of the chair of the Department of Informa- 
tion and Decision Sciences, up to six credit hours of 
comparable courses may be transferred from AACSB 
(American Assembly of Colleges and Schools of Bus- 
iness) member schools. 


Credits 

Junior year 

ISMN370_ IS Concepts for Management (fall) .............0.00.... 3 
ISMN385 Data Communication Systems (spring) ............... 3 
Elective ISMN 310, ISMN 395, or ISMN 455 (spring) ...... 3 
Senior year 

ISMN 386 Data Base Management Systems (fall) ............... 3 
ISMN 475 IS Analysis and Design | (fall) .........0..ccc.ce 3 
ISMN476_ IS Analysis and Design II (spring) ...................0.. 3 


ISMN 480 Senior Seminar in Information Systems (spring). 3 


Management Information 
Systems Courses 


111. BUSINESS MICROCOMPUTER USE 1 hour credit 
Laboratory course that familiarizes students with current end- 
user software such as word processors, spreadsheets and 
data bases. May not be taken for credit if student already has 
credit for BUAD 111 or COSC 111. Two hours per week. 


210. FILE PROCESSING WITH COBOL 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the solution of business-oriented data proces- 
sing problems using COBOL. Emphasis on proper structured 
programming, formal documentation procedures and sequen- 
tial file processing. A student may not receive credit for both 
COSC 210 and ISMN 210. Prerequisites: C or better in COSC 
120 or equivalent, ability to design and write clear structured 
programs. Three hours per week. 


310. ADVANCED FILE PROCESSING 

WITH COBOL 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of COBOL including file manipulation 
techniques for sequential, indexed and relative files. Topics 
include table handling, report writer, string manipulation and 
subroutines. A student may not receive credit for both COSC 
310 and ISMN 310. Prerequisites: C or better in ISMN 210 
or equivalent, introductory course in structured COBOL. Three 
hours per week. 


370. INFORMATION SYSTEMS CONCEPTS 

FOR MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Introduction to computer-based information systems. Em- 
phasis on the support of organizational operations and man- 
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agement. A student may not receive credit for both ISMN 370 
and BUAD 370. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours per 
week. 


385. DATA COMMUNICATIONS 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Concepts and characteristics of data communication systems, 
including distributive networks, concentrators and multip- 
lexors, remote terminals, modems and processors. Examina- 
tion of control hardware and software systems. A student may 
not receive credit for more than one of the following: ISMN 
415, 385, COSC 415. Prerequisite: Junior standing. Three 
hours per week. 


386. DATA BASE MANAGEMENT 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of the design, implementation and application of data 
base management systems. Examination of several commer- 
cially available systems. A student may not receive credit for 
more than one of the following: COSC 410, ISMN 410 and 
386. Prerequisite: ISMN 210. Three hours per week. 


395. DECISION SUPPORT AND 

EXPERT SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of computerized technologies developed to support 
managerial decision-making. Topics include decision support 
systems, expert systems, neural computing, artificial intelli- 
gence and integration of these technologies. Prerequisite: 
ISMN 370. Three hours per week. 


455. ADVANCED MICROCOMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
IN BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of microcomputer applications in business 
with extensive coverage of Data Base Management Systems, 
decision support systems, operating systems and the use of 
standard business software. May not be taken for credit if 
student already has credit for BUAD 455. Prerequisites: 
COSC 110, 120, ISMN 111. Three hours per week. 


475. INFORMATION SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

AND DESIGN | 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the methods and techniques for conducting a sys- 
tems project which has a goal of computerizing a particular 
business function. Prerequisites: ACCT 202, ISMN 111, 210. 
Three hours per week. 


476. INFORMATION SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

AND DESIGN Il 3 hours credit 
Technical design, implementation and evaluation of com- 
puterized systems. Detailed programming of a typical system, 
such as inventory control. May not be taken for credit if student 
already has credit for BUAD 476, COSC 316 or 476. Pre- 
requisite: ISMN 475. Three hours per week. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR IN MANAGEMENT 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of major research findings, case studies and current 
issues relevant to management in the era of computer-based 
information systems and use of standard business software. 
Successful completion of the experiential component of this 
course satisfies the ABLE requirement. Prerequisite: Senior 
status in the MIS major. Prerequisite or corequisite: ISMN 
475. Three hours per week. 


Charles R. and Martha N. 
Fulton School of Liberal Arts 


Dr. Ronald L. Dotterer, Dean 


The Fulton School of Liberal Arts, largest and most 
diverse of the University’s schools, offers disciplinary 
programs leading to careers within the fine arts, 
humanities and social sciences. Since departments 
within the Fulton School each represent a liberal art 
and their own professions, the Fulton School also 
serves as the central provider of Salisbury State Univer- 
sity’s liberal education offerings. The Fulton School pro- 
vides interdisciplinary programming, a range of chal- 
lenging and innovative curricular offerings that dem- 
onstrate how intellectual curiosity crosses the bound- 
aries between disciplines. 

The Fulton School’s courses and programs play 
several roles central to the mission of Salisbury State 
University, including fostering students’ abilities to en- 
hance their intellectual capacities; develop critical think- 
ing in order to draw valid conclusions from observation 
and research and apply logic to solve problems crea- 
tively; develop effective and coherent speaking and 
writing; examine and analyze their own and other cul- 
tures in order to participate as informed citizens in an 
increasingly complex world; and integrate the learning 
experience in order to develop coherent judgment and 
interconnected knowledge. 

In addition, the Fulton School offers unique pro- 
grams that enable students to adapt the rich heritage 
of liberal arts to current and individual needs. For exam- 
ple, interdepartmental programs and minors such as 
American studies, international studies, religious 
Studies, gerontology, comparative literature and fine 
arts administration give students opportunities to con- 
Sider issues from an interdisciplinary perspective. 

Career-related tracks, such as journalism and 
graphic design—as well as supervised community-ser- 
vice internships with museums, government agencies 
and other organizations—enable students to apply lib- 
eral education in practice. Students who do not find a 
course of study that meets their needs may, with the 
help of faculty, design an individualized liberal studies 
major. 

Most departments offer opportunities for interna- 
tional study. The Fulton School, in addition to its own 
international links, is affiliated with the American Institute 
for Foreign Study, which offers study-abroad programs 
at universities in Australia, Austria, England, France, Ger- 
many, Japan, Mexico, Russia and Spain. 


American Studies 


___ American studies is available to students majoring 
in English, history, liberal studies and other appropriate 


disciplines. An interdisciplinary program on the nature 
of American society and culture, American studies pro- 
vides a content valuable to many majors and is an 
excellent preparation for graduate study in a number 
of fields. 

Students interested in American studies should 
complete a departmental major or liberai studies pro- 
gram, with as much emphasis on the American field 
as possible. In addition, American studies students 
should take the following courses: 


Credits 
AMST315 Topics in American Studies .............ccccccseeceeeeseees 3 
AMST480 Senior Seminar in American Studies .................. 3 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the 
United States | (1600-1875) ....cccccccccsscsesseeesesesens 3 
HIST413 Social and Cultural History of the 
United States || (1876-present) .......06. 000000. 3 
and any two of the following courses: 
Credits 
ENGL426 Colonial American Literature ......0.....0cccccceeeeees 3 
ENGL427 The American Renaissance ..........:.ccccccccceseeeeeees 3 
ENGL457 American Novel | .....:..........cccccccccceeesseeseseserseeeeeees 3 
ENGL 455 American NOVGl Il .........:...:scimesmaetastbensendeestvenes 3 


Other appropriate courses may be substituted with 
the approval of the American studies faculty. 

For further information about American studies, 
contact the coordinators of American studies in the 
English or History departments. 


American Studies Courses 


205. THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 
Introductory course in American studies. The class will attempt 
to define the American character and society through readings 
in history, biography and fiction covering the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Three hours per week. 


305. ALTERNATIVE COMMUNITIES AND LIFESTYLES 

IN AMERICA 3 hours credit 
A survey of American countercultures from the Puritans to 
recent communes. Emphasis will be placed on alternative 
forms of religion, economic and social organization and mar- 
riage. Three hours per week. 


315. TOPICS IN AMERICAN STUDIES 3 hours credit 
A historical study of some particular aspect of American soci- 
ety and culture. The course may be taken twice under different 
course titles recorded with the registrar. Three hours per 
week. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR 

IN AMERICAN STUDIES 3 hours credit 
A research seminar. Each student will design and carry out 
a research project. Class reading and discussion will attempt 
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to integrate previous work done in American studies and arrive 
at a comprehensive overview of American society and culture. 


Anthropology 


Professor Lade (coordinator). 


The University offers courses in anthropology that 
may be used to fulfill the major requirements for liberal 
studies with a program of study in anthropology or the 
requirements for a minor in anthropology. Students 
wishing to concentrate their major studies in anthropol- 
ogy through liberal studies should indicate their intent 
to follow the anthropology specialization and consult 
with the coordinator of anthropology. In addition to 
satisfying all University requirements for graduation, 
liberal studies anthropology majors must complete a 
minimum of 30 semester hours in approved 300- or 
400-level courses, with grades of C or better in those 
courses. 

The requirements for a major in liberal studies 
anthropology include the following courses: 


Credits 
ANTH212 Cultural Anthropology ............ccccccceeeceseeeeeseeeees 3 
ANTH215 Primitive Religion 2.0.0.0... ccc cece ccteeeeeeseeeeeees 3 
ANTH250 Archaeology of Ancient Societies ...............00... 3 
ANTH350 Physical Anthropology .0............cccccceeeeeeteeeeeeeeees 3 
ANTH355 North American Indian .0............ccceeceeeeeeeeeeeneees 3 
ANTH450 Comparative Cultures 20.0....00.000ccccecccceeeeeceeeeenee 3 
ANTH459 Seminar in Anthropology ............ccccccccceessceeseeeees 3 


Additional courses may be drawn from anthropol- 
ogy and from collateral areas including the following: 


Credits 
BIOL 105 Biology and Society ..............cceccesccsssesesssecneenes 3 
or 
SI 226. .EGCIODY. ......s:0secSeulabeilentndecnstonnemsiecnrentaioeinanretel 4 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
or 
ENGL435 Varieties in Language ................ccccceseeessenentereenes 3 
GEOG 105 Introduction to Physical Geography .................... 4 
or 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography ................ cece eesesentseeeteteees 3 
PONS UID” CROUUIENY FDU vos cchchcreccodockcoscochodsadesesisesesosesbolataogs 3 
FE VO COTO FOI aa cela ieaie Pais oe cnctecasvtpveltnens 3 
HIST 472 Studies in Classical Archaeology ............:.s000 3 
or 
HIST 474 History of Ancient Egypt ..............cccceceeeceeeeeseee 3 


Anthropology minors must complete 18 semester 
hours in anthropology and related disciplines, including 
12 hours from the following courses: 


Credits 
ANTH212 Cultural Anthropology .............:cccccceeeneeeeeeeereeneens 3 
ANTH215 Primitive Religion 0.0.20... eee eeecteeeteeeeeeeeeeneneees 3 
ANTH250 Archaeology of Ancient Societies .............cce0 3 
ANTH350 Physical Anthropology ...............cccccccseseseseeeeees 3 
ANTH355 North American Indian ..............cccccccccseeeeeseeneees 3 
ANTH450 Comparative Cultures .0..0...0......ccccccseceseeseeeeeees 3 
ANTH459 Seminar in Anthropology ...............:ccsereeceereeeneees 3 


An additional six hours should be selected from 
collateral areas, including the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 105 Biology and Society ..............ccccccseersseeserereneeeees 3 
or 
SRMGEACD - PORMIMMEE sos scsccccacsvssssoedbgoroviniet vvebesoneseetuetetaebenmlae 4 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
or 
ENGL435 Varieties in Language .............-.eesesersereeneerees 3 
GEOG 105 Introduction to Physical Geography ...........0s:00 4 
or 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography ..........cccceccereeeceeentsereensenees 3 
SIS LAS 1+: FUMIE ERMOOTY, nine ccarsnehsdsenssocanreasil socsbabbseenspadrcthoes 3 
ERED. OTO GHA NMED escvecostevesdeveithienecnsteviansescosmmesogoseatedi 3 
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HIST 472 Studies in Classical Archaeology ..............:0.0+ 3 
or 
HIST 474 History of Ancient Egypt .......0....ccccccscceseneesenees 3 


Students must have a grade of C or better in each 
course that is included in the minor. At least 15 hours 
of work in the minor must be in courses that are not 
applied toward General Education requirements. 


Anthropology Courses 


212. CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the concept of culture as humanity's social heritage 
through study of small-scale societies and their institutions. 
Focuses on anthropologists’ use of participant-observation 
and techniques for systematically ordering field data into a 
body of knowledge concerning human behavioral similarities 
and diversities. Includes a general introduction to the entire 
field of anthropology. May not be taken by students who have 
completed SOC! 212. Three hours per week. 


215. PRIMITIVE RELIGION 3 hours credit 
Study of beliefs and rituals of people affected by the presence 
of gods or other supernatural beings. Topics include magic, 
witchcraft and shamanic practices among aboriginals and 
traditional societies throughout the world. May not be taken 
by students who have completed SOC! 215. Three hours 
per week. 


250. ARCHAEOLOGY OF ANCIENT 

SOCIETIES 3 hours credit 
Study of excavation techniques and scientific methods for 
interpreting the evolution of ancient societies. Examines evi- 
dence for the surviving record of human societies from the 
lower Paleolithic to early historic times. May not be taken by 
students who have completed SOCI 250. Two hours lecture, 
one hour laboratory per week. ,' 


300. STUDIES IN ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Independent study in a subfield of anthropology. Topic to be 
approved by instructor. May include field work and may be 
repeated twice under different subtitles. May not be taken by 
students who have completed SOCI 301 with an anthropologi- 
cal topic. Prerequisite: ANTH 212 or SOC! 212. Three hours 
per week. 


350. PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
An overview of the major evidence for human evolution, includ- 
ing the human fossil record, implications of human biological 
variation and studies of non-human primates (esp. gorillas, 
chimpanzees and orangutans) in natural settings. May not be 
taken by students who have completed SOCI 351. Prerequi- 
site: ANTH 212 or SOC! 212. Three hours per week. 


355. NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 3 hours credit 
Explores American Indian cultures north of Mexico with em- 
phasis on tribal origins, patterns of adaption and analysis of 
economic, social and ideological systems. Reviews ethno- 
graphic accounts of traditional Indian life ways, reservation 
life and its aftermath. May not be taken by students who have 
taken SOCI 355. Three hours per week. 


400. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 3 hours credit 
Advanced study in an area of anthropology through intensive 
literature and/or field research. May be repeated once under 
different subtitles. May not be taken by students who have 
completed SOC! 416 with an anthropological topic. Pre- 
requisite: ANTH 212 or SOCI 212. Three hours per week. 


450. COMPARATIVE CULTURES 3 hours credit 
Cross-cultural survey of primitive societies with emphasis on 
human social differences and their meaning. Examples drawn 
from Africa, Asia, North and South America and Oceania. 








Focus on cultural diversity with reference to varying marital, 
religious, economic, family and social problems. May not be 
taken by students who have completed SOCI 452. Prerequi- 
site: ANTH 212 or SOCI 212. Three hours per week. 


459. SEMINAR IN ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Review of current research and publication in the four subdis- 
ciplines of anthropology (cultural anthropology, physical an- 
thropology, linguistic anthropology, archaeology/prehistory). 
May not be taken by students who have completed SOCI 
459. Prerequisite: ANTH 212 or SOCI 212. Three hours per 
week. 


Art 


Professor Kimmel; Associate Professors Burgess, 
Cavallaro (chair), Cleary; Assistant Professors Ehr- 
hardt, Peterson. 


The Art Department at Salisbury State University 
provides career options for students through a 
specialized study in the visual arts along with a General 
Education background and art core courses. Essen- 
tially, students use analysis and synthesis to explore 
the important interplay of aesthetics with univer- 
sal and personal issues throughout history. Student 
activity within both art programs rests on the premise 
that problem solving is the basis for the professional 
arts and therefore involves investigation and ex- 
perimentation with a variety of materials and method- 
Ologies, and wide-ranging investigation and writing. 

The Bachelor of Arts in art and the Bachelor of 
Fine Arts in art engage students in developing practical 
skills and aesthetic sensitivities relating these proficien- 
cies to the liberal arts within particular areas of speciali- 
zation. Specific objectives which students must ac- 
complish within each specialization include: 

1. developing skills in drawing and design as es- 

sential tools of communication; 

2. demonstrating competence in visual methods 
of communication, color theory, fundamentals 
of design, art history and general skills in a 
variety of media; 

3. accomplishing focused, in-depth study in one 
particular material and related media; 

4. conversing knowledgeably in the area of 
specialization and demonstrating this knowl- 
edge in visual forms; and 

5. using liberal arts education as a vital part of 
specialized study. 


The Department of Art offers three distinctive pro- 
grams: a general Bachelor of Arts major, a professional 
Bachelor of Fine Arts major and a studio art minor. 
Students in all programs must earn a grade of C or 
better in all art courses. To assist students with planning 
for careers and for graduate study, art faculty advising 
is mandatory. 

The Bachelor of Arts major in art requires comple- 
tion of: 

1. 45 semester hours in General Education; 

2. 51 semester hours in art, at least 30 of which 

at the 300 or 400 level; and 

3. 24 semester hours of electives. 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts—in addition to special 
topic areas, special assignments and portfolio review— 
requires completion of: 
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1. 45 semester hours in General Education, 
2. 60 semester hours in art, and 

3. 18 semester hours of electives. 

The studio art minor requires completion of: 
1. 12 semester hours of required art courses: 


Credits 
ART 120 Two-Dimensional De@SIQN ........ccccccisceetessererseeees 3 
AFRT 190 Dr QQWiG Fu sscesonessnsesenosensveneesqe065Qielll aii vaMNENDbosent&e 3 
ART 201 Introduction to Art HIStory .........cccccesccseeeseeeneeeees 3 
ART 220 Principled OF COlet .i265.....05 Ried copsosvsosdebacesesaees 3 
or 
ART 225 = Three-Dimensional DeSIQN ..............ccceceeecereereees 3 


2. nine additional semester hours in art, at least 

three of which must be at the 300 or 400 level. 

Any 100- or 200-level art course, other than ART 
119 (Design in Crafts), not requiring a prerequisite may 
be used to satisfy a Group I-B General Education re- 
quirement. Students who desire credit without registra- 
tion for art studio courses in which they have special 
proficiency may challenge these courses through satis- 
factory completion of a written examination and the 
presentation of a portfolio judged acceptable by the 
department. The challenge procedure is not open to 
first semester freshmen. Transfer students wishing to 
challenge studio courses should contact the depart- 
ment chair to arrange for advising, testing and presen- 
tation of a portfolio. 

Cooperative programs between Salisbury State 
University and the art institutes of Atlanta, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Ft. Lauderdale, Houston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Seattle are available to students in the department. 


The Art Department reserves the right to retain 
permanently one work completed by each student in 
each class. The disposition of these works is the pre- 
rogative of the department. Other works may be held 
temporarily for use in special exhibitions and will be 
available to owners no later than one year after the 
lending date. 


Studio Art Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 “Principles of Composition .............cccccccccseseesseeeeee 3 
HIST 101 «= “World Civilizations o..........0cccccccccceccesceesseseseesneees 3 
ART120 #Two-Dimensional Design .............0...ccccccens 3 
ARF 130... #Drawing | 53... cqis as. aud, Sek es. 3 
ART 201 = # Introduction to Art History ..............ccccceeecesereeee 3 
15 
ENGL 102 “Principles of Literature .2...0...0...0cccccccccseeeeeceeeeeee 3 
HIST 102 “World Civilizations 2.0... cee ccccccececceeeeeeeeeseeneens 3 
ART 220 = #Principles Of CObor ...........e..ccccccecceccsseeeeeseueeseeenes 3 
ART225 #Three-Dimensional Design «2.0.00... 3 
ART IND hia cttcetliceetinttinaceyvenancourebigs 3 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
bn ete Sh eS EE AT 3 
SUED WP PV ICID Soi ligtestchscteseccs ccc ccccsecesconnectuns 3-4 
ART oy ee EERE ROL Rh ORR ee de A 3 
Po A eS os Re el ee re, 3 
ART UE ele) A, OE ook 3 
15-16 
Bo ds) a Ete 3 
PRT aN EINE Ghd hoods. con ncre chia sscdicotectabs 3-4 
PHEC106 “Personalized Health/Fitness .........0..0.0...0000c0000 3 
ART hd td ee ae NS ESTE ene 3 
ART ELE SE = 3 
15-16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL eh ye ge 2 EE a 3 
TRIN) PED IOVS si tec e¥erecdecdcesescc<eccesccoscocsscovecens 3 
TRIN PUE WUE CEPIU OY rectestelecevssccesceececovcecccorsovecees: 3 
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Credits 
ART HUAISTOY (oo iii, secs divsccesdccsecsarsctbonsdibnscavasdvevasanen dav qreese 3 
ART COM COMA si iin sus io <viiiany cto ceeds ent SEs 09 3 
15 
"Group I-B Elective ............0.-ccereneennsesbersereenseseees 3 
"Group II-B ElOCHIVE .1..............cereereerseseersensernsaness 3 
"Group II-B Elective ..............cscrsssseseecessersesreseees 3 
ART COMODO ss iaiosdecdvecs.tddospoecl ov elalatdantiteale Wpecainne cal 3 
FP MCT inca cvccdenes vovdocseebesscoasedameaereeenbbe@ees sande 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
ART Correa artery 215 ie tene dal ss cccuac ches sens tase aod ne rte buen: 6 
Free Electives Laat. i... ddl Be BING... G 
15 
ART 498 Senior Seminar n.2o.i... ccc lee ci tbetdellseseecseens 3 
ART CONORIT ATION vais ia cox cdaste devnedy- 05000 deess ec fata dase 6 
ree COG ie teh cob achcgneon ay tee orcoccathentdnannliteanee dnens 6 
15 


*Denotes General Education requirement 

#Denotes art core requirement 

NOTE: Art concentration courses may be substituted for free electives. 
The art faculty advisor may recommend courses outside the depart- 
ment that relate to the student's concentration, e.g. an academic minor. 


Art Courses 


104. ART APPRECIATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to art history that provides perspectives for an 
understanding of art and artists from a variety of periods, 
styles and movements. For non-art majors. Three hours per 
week. 


119. DESIGN IN CRAFTS 3 hours credit 
Introduction. to a variety of craft design concepts and 
techniques. Topics may vary from semester to semester and 
will not satisfy General Education requirements. Four hours 
per week. 


120. TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Introduction to and development of knowledge and com- 
prehension of the underlying principles of composition, 
through the creation of designs on flat surfaces. Students 
furnish their own materials. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Four hours 
per week. 


130. DRAWING | 3 hours credit 
An introduction to basic drawing principles, using a combina- 
tion of black and white media in the exploration of linear and 
tonal elements. Students furnish their own materials. B.A. and 
B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


201. INTRODUCTION TO ART 

HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Chronological survey of art and architecture in western Civili- 
zation, from prehistory to the present. Considers the style, 
subject matter and purposes of art in relation to its historical 
time period or culture. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Three hours per 
week. 


202. HISTORY OF NINETEENTH AND 

TWENTIETH CENTURY ART 3 hours credit 
A survey of the principal styles and movements of the “modern 
tradition” in art and of the work and ideas of the major artists. 
Emphasis will be on the development of new ideas redefining 
the concept of art and the role of the artist during this period. 
Prerequisite: ART 201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three 
hours per week. 


207. HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 

ART 3 hours credit 
Survey of art and architecture in Italy and northern Europe 
during the 15th and 16th centuries. Considers the work and 
ideas of several generations of major artists within the larger 
historical, cultural and artistic contexts of the period. Pre- 
requisite: ART 201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three 
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hours per week. 


208. HISTORY OF BAROQUE AND 

ROCOCO ART 3 hours credit 
Survey of the visual arts in Europe from the late 16th century 
to the end of the 18th century. Covers historical and cultural 
contexts of this art, the work and ideas of major artists and 
the development of new subject matter. Prerequisite: ART 
201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours per week. 


215. CERAMICS | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the art of making clay forms using methods of 
hand building, forming, glazing, decorating and firing. Stu- 
dents furnish their own materials. B.A. core. B.F.A. prerequi- 
site: ART 120. Four hours per week. 


219. DESIGN IN FIBER CRAFTS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the art of textile design utilizing a variety of 
techniques and materials. Students furnish their own mate- 
rials. B.F.A. prerequisites: ART 120, 130. Four hours per 
week. 


220. PRINCIPLES OF COLOR 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the historical aspects of color and the explora- 
tion of the physical and psychological properties of color 
through practical exercises. Students furnish their own mate- 
rials. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


225. THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Continued exploration of the elements and principles of design 
with a concentration on interrelationships between mass, 
space, form and volume. Students furnish their own materials. 
B.A. and B.F.A. core. Prerequisite: ART 120. Four hours 
per week. 


226. ADVERTISING DESIGN | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to commercial design techniques and principles 
relating to problems of communication and persuasion, Stu- 
dents furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: ART 120, 
130. Four hours per week. 


228. ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basics of commercial illustration, principles of 
type-illustration relationships and various media techniques. 
Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: ART 226. 
Four hours per week. 


229. PHOTOGRAPHY | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic elementary black and white photographic 
methods and darkroom procedures. Students furnish their 
own cameras, film, paper and developing tank. B.A. core. 
Prerequisites: B.A—ART 120; B.F.A—ART 120, 201. Four 
hours per week. 


230. DRAWING Il 3 hours credit 
An introduction to monochromatic and polychromatic drawing 
techniques using wet and dry media. Students furnish their 
own materials. B.F.A. core. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 120, 
130; B.F.A.— ART 120, 130, 201. Four hours per week. 


246. PAINTING | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to techniques in oil, acrylics and watercolor. Stu- 
dents furnish their own materials. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Pre- 
requisites: ART 120, 130, 201. Four hours per week. 


261. SCULPTURE | 3 hours credit 
Exploration of the expressive qualities of form using the sub- 
tractive and additive processes. Students furnish their own 
materials. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 225; B.F.A.—ART 130, 
225. Four hours per week. 


265. WOOD SCULPTURE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to various woods, tools and sculpting techniques 
in a studio setting. Students must furnish materials. Pre- 
requisite: ART 225. Four hours per week. 


290. DIRECTED STUDY IN ART 1-3 hours credit 
Directed study in one or a combination of studio disciplines 
or art history. Students furnish materials. Course may be re- 
peated one time, with a different subtitle. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of department chair prior to registration. 


302. HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART: 

THE COLONIAL PERIOD TO 1900 3 hours credit 
Survey of American painting, sculpture and architecture from 
the Colonial period to the end of the 19th century. Topics 
include: the social, cultural and artistic contexts of American 
art; the work and ideas of major artists; and the development 
of an American style or tradition in art. Prerequisite: ART 
201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours per week. 


303. HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART: 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 3 hours credit 
Survey of the visual arts, primarily painting and sculpture, in 
the United States from the turn of the century to the present, 
emphasizing the rapid succession of new styles and ideas 
about art since 1940. Prerequisite: ART 201; no prerequisite 
for non-majors. Three hours per week. 


315. CERAMICS Il 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the elements and principles of designing and 
making pottery using the wheel throwing process. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: ART 215. Four 
hours per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing 
arts: programming, budget, public relations, audience de- 
velopment, fund raising and case studies of arts organizations. 
Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. 


326. ADVERTISING DESIGN Il 3 hours credit 
Study of commercial communication art principles and 
techniques including national mass media advertising cam- 
paigns, direct mail packages, three-dimensional display with 
a strong emphasis on illustration and typography. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 226; 
B.F.A.—ART 226 and completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. 
core. Four hours per week. 


329. PHOTOGRAPHY II 3 hours credit 
Continuation of aesthetic and experimental photography. Ex- 
pands lab and field processes learned in Basic Photography 
and emphasizes personal expression. Topics include: filters, 
flash, studio and darkroom techniques, Kodalith and multiple 
image. Students furnish their own cameras, film, paper and 
filters. Prerequisite: ART 229; B.F.A.—ART 229 and comple- 
tion of 21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


330. DRAWING Ill 3 hours credit 
Continuation of advanced monochromatic and polychromatic 
drawing techniques using wet and dry media, creating thesis- 
type projects. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequi- 
site: ART 230. Four hours per week. 


340. PAINTING Il 3 hours credit 
Study of selected media chosen by the student, with attention 
to special techniques and problems. Students furnish their 
own materials. Prerequisite: ART 246. Four hours per week. 


350. PRINTMAKING: LITHOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the principles of lithographic printing through 
the study of historical elements and practical processes. Var- 
ious monochromatic lithographic printing techniques explored. 
Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: B.A— 
ART 120, 130; B.F.A—ART 120, 130 and completion of 21 
hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 
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351. PRINTMAKING: ETCHING 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the principles of the fine art methods of 
intaglio printing through the study of historical elements and 
practical processes. Various monochromatic etching 
techniques explored. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: B.A—ART 120, 130; B.F.A—ART 120, 130 
and completion of 21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per 
week. 


352. PRINTMAKING: SILKSCREEN 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of serigraphic printing through 
the study of historical elements and practical processes. Var- 
ious monochromatic and polychromatic silkscreen printing 
techniques explored. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: B.A—ART 120, 130; B.F.A—ART 120, 130 
and completion of 21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per 
week. 


353. PRINTMAKING: RELIEF 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of relief printing through the study 
of historical elements and practical processes. Various 
monochromatic and polychromatic relief printing techniques 
explored. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: 
B.A.—ART 120, 130; B.F.A——ART 120, 130 and completion 
of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


361. SCULPTURE II 3 hours credit 
Study of the sculpture techniques of welding, casting and 
hand building. Students furnish their own materials. Pre- 
requisites: B.A—ART 215, 261; B.F.A—ART 215, 261 and 
completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per 
week. 


375. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

FOR ELEMENTARY ART 3 hours credit 
Introduction to teaching strategies, materials, techniques and 
planning for use in K-6. Students must furnish most of their 
own materials. ART 375 and EDUC 375 may not both be 
taken for credit. Four hours per week. 


390. ADVANCED STUDY 

IN ART 1-3 hours credit 
Advanced study in one or a combination of studio disciplines 
or art history. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequi- 
site: Completion of B.A. and B.F.A. core and all regularly 
scheduled courses in thesis area; approval of the department 
chair prior to registration. 


395. SPECIAL TOPICS IN ART 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a selected area in studio and/or art history 
that includes research. May be taken twice for credit with 
different subtitles. Students furnish their own materials. Pre- 
requisites: B.A—ART 120, 130, 201; B.F.A.—completion of 
21 hours of the B.F.A. core. 


399. INTERNATIONAL 

FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
Travel and study of art, geography, history and culture of 
selected countries. Pre-tour lectures and other activities re- 
quired. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. 


415. CERAMICS lil 3 hours credit 
Presentation of advanced techniques in wheel throwing, clay 
assembly and kiln firing. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: B.A—ART 315; B.F.A—ART 315 and com- 
pletion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


416. CERAMICS IV 3 hours credit 
Surveys the history, theory and practice of ceramics in a studio 
setting. Each student will investigate and present a seminar 
report on an individually chosen area of ceramic art followed 
by the practical application of discoveries via individual art 
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works. Prerequisite: B.A./B.F.A.—ART 415. Four hours per 
week. 


420. PHOTOGRAPHY Ill 3 hours credit 
Study of color photography using transparency (slide) film. 
Practical applications include: film selection, exposure and 
use of color in composition. Discussions of various types of 
color films and processes and of the history of color. Students 
furnish their own cameras and most supplies. Prerequisites: 
B.A.—ART 329; B.F.A.—ART 329 and completion of 21 hours 
of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations; 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audi- 
ence development and public relations. May be taken once. 
Prerequisites: ART 322 and department chair approval. 
Twenty to 40 hours per week. P/F. 


426. ADVERTISING DESIGN III 3 hours credit 
Advanced advertising design training and work experience in 
a Classroom. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 326; B.F.A.—ART 
326 and completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four 
hours per week. 


427. ADVERTISING DESIGN IV 3 hours credit 
Internship designed to develop mechanical production skills 
in conjunction with advanced advertising and graphic design 
assignments. Prerequisite: ART 426. One hour lecture/ 
seminar and 10 or more hours internship per week. 


428. ADVANCED STUDY IN THREE- 

DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Creative study and critical analysis of three-dimensional forms 
in clay and other materials based on a variety of two-dimensional 
themes. Prerequisites: ART 130, 215, 225. Four hours per 
week. 


429. PHOTOGRAPHY IV 3 hours credit 
Study of advanced techniques designed to develop a personal 
aesthetic, artistic and professional style. Use of 4 x 5 view 
cameras and other advanced techniques. Projects of photo- 
essay form, designed to build students’ portfolios. Students 
furnish their own cameras, film and paper. Prerequisites: 
B.A.—ART 329; B.F.A.—ART 329 and completion of 21 hours 
of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


430. DRAWING IV 3 hours credit 
Study of advanced monochromatic and polychromatic draw- 
ing techniques using wet and dry media with special attention 
given to on-going thematic projects. Students furnish their 
own materials. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 330 and comple- 
tion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


431. DRAWING V 3 hours credit 
Continued study in studio problems associated with drawing. 
Focus on the development of a portfolio and a series of papers 
based on a selected list of readings. Prerequisite: ART 430. 
Four hours per week. 


440. PAINTING Ill 3 hours credit 
Study of watercolor, oil, acrylic or media substitute. Focus on 
painting and critiques. Prerequisites: B.A—ART 340; 
B.F.A.—ART 340 and completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. 
core. Four hours per week. 


441. PAINTING IV 3 hours credit 
Advanced experience requiring an individual theme and goals 
using one of the following media: watercolor, oil, acrylic or 
agreed upon substitute. Development of a professional 
portfolio. Sketch books and written papers required. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: ART 440. Four 
hours per week. 
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442. PAINTING V 3 hours credit 
Continued study in studio problems associated with painting. 
Focus on the development of a portfolio and a series of papers 
based on a selected list of readings. Prerequisite: ART 441. 
Four hours per week. 


461. SCULPTURE lil 3 hours credit 
Advanced experience of techniques and media. Students fur- 
nish their own materials. Prerequisites: B.A.—ART 361; 
B.F.A—ART 361 and completion of the B.F.A. core. Four 
hours per week. 


475. ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR THE 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 3 hours credit 
Art activities for the exceptional child. Provides a curricular 
framework for sequential planning and for material exploration 
for both gifted and slow learners. Students must furnish mate- 
rials. Prerequisites: ART 375 or EDUC 375 and PSYC 423. 
Four hours per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Directed study in one or a combination of studio disciplines. 
Students furnish their own materials. May be repeated once 
under different subtitle. May be taken for no more than six 
credits. Prerequisites: ART 390, approval of the department 
chair prior to registration. 


498. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Summary of the University art experience through active plan- 
ning and execution of professionally oriented activities, such 
as: a group exhibit, professional portfolios, resumes and vid- 
eotaped interviews. Prerequisites: Second semester junior 
or senior standing and completion of core. Three hours per 
week. 
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Professors Wesley, Wilkerson; Associate Professors 
Hepburn, Singleton; Assistant Professors Horne, Ken- 
dall, Pfeiffer (director of theatre), A. Smith; Instructors 
Patt, Scovell (chair); Lecturers Saba, R. Smith. 


The Department of Communication Arts promotes 
study in the theory, skills and performance associated 
with human communication; its programs are directed 
at helping students acquire knowledge to assist deci- 
sion-making and problem-solving in their personal and 
professional lives. From various historical and critical 
perspectives and methodologies of inquiry, the depart- 
ment seeks to integrate diverse approaches, reflecting 
broad curricular scope and communication competence 
and knowledge. 

The department provides a program of high quality 
in the arts of communication; its program, curriculum 
and activities are geared primarily toward meeting the 
communication needs of students and community. 
Through its creative activity, theatrical productions, 
radio and television production, writing, and sponsor- 
ship of forums for discussion of issues and ideas, the 
Department of Communication Arts strives to enrich 
the quality of community life. 

Recognizing the need for flexibility in serving its 
public, the department has developed programs in 
communication theory, rhetoric, print and electronic 
media, interpersonal communication, small group com- 
munication, organizational and technical communica- 
tion, and theatre. 

Departmental educational goals include that stu- 
dents should: 

1. become intellectually aware of the social signifi- 


cance of communication, develop the commu- 
nication skills necessary for their roles, and be 
better able to acquire, use and communicate 
knowledge; 

2. through critical examination, learn to recognize 
problems of communication and develop skills 
in solving them; 

3. achieve competency in any of several career 
fields related to communication; 

4. undertake concentrated study in one of the de- 
partment’s programs; and 

5. experience through the study of world theatre 
and drama, intercultural communication, inter- 
national media, etc., a broadening of their world 
views and come to realize that their careers 
necessitate continual learning. 

The Communication Arts Department. offers 
courses in several areas of instruction: speech com- 
munication and public address, mass media, jour- 
nalism, interpersonal communication, organizational 
communication, arts administration, and theatre arts. 
Students can pursue either a general program in the 
study of human communication or may select a special 
track. 


Major Requirements 


Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in com- 
munication arts include completion of 33 credit hours 
in the department with a minimum grade of C in each 
course. Fifteen of these hours must be in upper-division 
(300/400-level) courses. The following communication 
arts courses are required of majors: 


Credits 
CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication .............00c..00 3 
or 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ...............ccccceseneeneees 3 
or 
CMAT 260 Fundamentals of Organizational 
Conmnmmdoatlon: etek id ch. 8 SRL ae, 3 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre ..........cccccccccceseceeeeenserernnees 3 
or 
CMAT 220 History of the Theatre 0.0.0... ...ccccccccceeceeeceneeeseenes 3 
CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media ..........ccccccccccerceseeeeees 3 
CMAT 200 Theories of Human Communication ..............0++ 3 
Upper-division COUPSES .......... ccc cceceeeteseeeeerseeeeenees 15 


Transfer students majoring in the department must 
complete at Salisbury State 15 semester hours in com- 
munication arts courses with a minimum grade of C in 
each course. 


Program guides for specific areas of study are 
available from the department. 


Minor Requirements 


The Communication Arts Department also offers 
a minor, which consists of a minimum of 18 semester 
hours and includes the following: 
1. Six hours of core requirements, including CMAT 
100—Fundamentals of Communication, and 
one of the following courses: 


Credits 
CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media .0...........c.ccccceceeeeees 3 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre ............cccccccceeeeeeneeeeeeenees 3 
CMAT 200 Theories of Human Communication .................04 3 


2. Six hours of coursework must be at the upper 
(300/400) level. 

3. All work applied toward the minor must be com- 
pleted with grades of C or better. 
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4. At least 15 hours of the minor must consist of 
courses not used to satisfy General Education 
requirements. 

Students who wish to use communication arts 

courses to satisfy the Group I-B General Education 
requirements may select from the following courses: 


Credits 

CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication ...................... 3 
CMAT 105 Listening: Processes and Behavior ..............000. 3 
CMAT 110 Introduction to MaSS Media ...........:cccccecsceeeeerers 3 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre ..........cccccccceteeseeeeseneeeneees 3 
CMAT 205 Interpersonal COMMUNICATION ........ccceerereeesenees 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ............cc:cccccseceeeees 3 
CMAT 260 Fundamentals of Organizational 

COnranbCalony 55.5 3526. 25 cosareteielistes loncsdesenbees 3 
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(Sample sequence; area studies are available. See 
above.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication ..............:.c0006 3 
ENGL 101 Principles of COMPOSITION .........ccccceceeceeseeeseeeeenees 3 
IST 107 World GIVIIZEMONG . 0. esersetbeanssssahtecenpssatecurespteceees 3 
Group 1-B BleCtiVG « icicsscics caver tbbapetibecdA Geeasecces 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ..............cccccccceceeeeeees 3 
15 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre .........cccccccccccesesesseceeeeeereees 3 
or 
CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media ...............ccccccesseceeeess 3 
or 
CMAT 220 History of the Theatre .0........cccccccceseeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ...........ccccccceceeeeeceeeeeeesees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations ......ccccccccccccccccsccsscceseeseeeceseeeeees 3 
CQrOLED EE EROUG — 60000 cnnse sree einlnnais iotnesic 3 
CHOU TES EIOOWVG occ ssscscnisish tueeiieatniascsaiienss 3 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CMAT BIOCUVG oic..ccisic. Ro cccicco SeccsteseieetaMeebeeecdcoiet. 3 
Group NEA EIOCUVS ....05ci.ceeaddeeteatevscdvotevedecsced 3 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre ........cccccccccccecsessceseecesseesere 3 
or 
CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media ............cccccceeeeesseeeeeees 3 
or 
CMAT 220 History of the Theatre ...........ccccccceneeserseeeceneeeenes 3 
LIROCETUING  ERCIIVO 000. coe cctacscametabsatibcesdsetimtsecsoncscen. 3 
Minor or General Elective ............0ccccccecceceeeeeeeeeee 3 
15 
CMAT EREIUIID coc daheceeoees cys csctabscnalitaaimaienchiatnnedeseees 6 
GHOUD IN-FC EIGCEVG ..cocacsconesneaiabiabedbipeeaneartess we: 4 
CMAT 200 Theories of Human Communication .................... 3 
OUD TB ROCHE 5:. :.. Kicecsstearatistassapyetteitene..s. 3 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CMAT Electives (300-400) .cccmciasutsiisces iathintessetenscsetees> 6 
GEOUD TI-B ElOCHVG “ieiictecssstccst estab vecrnercessccesecyeoee 3 
Group HB ElOCUVO® oii iis. CAMs cicsicestecesseeecesee 3 
Minor or General Elective ..................cccccceeeeees 3 
15 
CHOU 14S EIOCTVG oc csccccsksstpinatssdtees osedesereecde cs 3 
Goorrerdl CIOCUVOD 25... bisend  ctsieeteteececedetectesese: 6 
Minor or General Elective ............ccccccccccccccecseereees 3 
CMAT Elective (300-400) ... ii Rl IeL AAA SSK. 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
Goneral Blectives 2.006.265. esse 6 
CMAT Elective (GOO-400) inicincsscciceicccccsiclbbe cic cuba socbeus 3 
General Elective (300-400) ............cccccccteeeeeeeeeee 3 
Minor or General Elective (300-400) ................... 3 
15 
LS ee kee S| 3 
CMAT Elective (300-400) ..............cccceecccecceeseeeeneeeeneennnees 3 
General Electives (300-400) .0...........cccccccececeneneees 6 
Minor or General Elective (300-400) ................... 3 
15 
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Communication Arts Courses 


100. FUNDAMENTALS 

OF COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Foundations of communication theory and practice relevant 
to interpersonal and public oral communication. Includes ex- 
periences in interviewing, group discussion and public speak- 
ing. May not be taken for credit if student has credit for CMAT 
250 or 260. Three hours per week. 


105. LISTENING: PROCESSES AND 

BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
The place and value of listening in communication. Awareness 
of the importance of listening and the kinds of aural experience 
that make for better understanding. Three hours per week. 


110. INTRODUCTION TO MASS MEDIA 3 hours credit 
Theory, history, structure and functions of mass media (print, 
film, recording, radio, television, multimedia). Three hours 
per week. 


120. INTRODUCTION TO THEATRE 3 hours credit 
An introduction to theatre as a unified art with emphasis upon 
the literary and social significance of theatre in our society. 
Three hours per week. 


121. STAGECRAFT 3 hours credit 
Practical experience in technical theatre and television includ- 
ing set design, construction and lighting. Two hours lecture 
and one hour laboratory per week. 


122. PERFORMING 3 hours credit 
An introduction to performing in various media including 
theatre, TV and film; emphasis on movement and silent ex- 
pression as ways of communicating. Three hours per week. 


125. THEATRE PRACTICUM 1-2 hours credit 
Provides supervised experience in theatre production and per- 
formance. May be repeated for a total of eight credit hours. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. P/F. 


131. WRITING FOR BROADCASTING ~— 3 hours credit 
Fundamentals of writing for broadcasting, including basic 
script formats and basic forms such as public service an- 
nouncements, continuity, news and dramas. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 101 with C or better. Three hours per week. 


134. RADIO PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Study and practice of all phases of radio production and equip- 
ment operation; includes legal and professional requirements 
for radio broadcasters. May not be taken for credit if student 
has credit for CMAT 237. Prerequisite: CMAT 131. Three 
hours per week. 


136. TELEVISION PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the equipment and techniques of television 
production. Operation of television studio production equip- 
ment; processes and procedures of producing and directing. 
May not be taken for credit if student has credit for CMAT 
137. Prerequisite: CMAT 131. Four hours per week. 


200. THEORIES OF HUMAN 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Introductory study of selected theories from several disciplines 
including rhetoric, interpersonal communication linguistics, 
semiotics and cybernetics. Prerequisites: Six hours CMAT 
courses. Three hours per week. 


201. ELEMENTS OF VOICE AND 

DICTION 3 hours credit 
Study of the fundamentals of voice production and articulation. 
Designed to establish good habits of speech through analysis 
of each student's voice, articulation and pronunciation, with 
directed exercises for improvement. Three hours per week. 
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205. INTERPERSONAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A study of the factors that motivate and determine communi- 
cation or non-communication among individuals, of the 
psychological barriers and inducements to open communica- 
tion and of the effects of these factors upon the people in- 
volved. Three hours per week. 


218. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING 3 hours credit 
Designed to provide exposure and practice in the preparation 
and presentation of messages. Emphasizes the nature, 
methods and principles of public address including persua- 
sive, informative and special occasion presentations. Pre- 
requisite: CMAT 100. Three hours per week. 


220. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Survey of theatre history, dramatic theory, plays and play- 
wrights, production practices and performance styles, em- 
phasizing their relationship to the development of world civili- 
zation as both product of and mirror to changing values, tastes, 
attitudes and customs. Three hours per week. 


223. MAKEUP FOR STAGE AND 

TELEVISION 3 hours credit 
A practical survey of techniques in the application of theatrical 
makeup for performance on stage as well as television and 
film. Recommended for all performers. One hour lecture, 
one two-hour laboratory per week and required practical 
application in productions. 


224. ACTING 3 hours credit 
A study of the theory and basic principles of the creative 
processes of acting with an emphasis on physical, mental 
and emotional process in the building of a dramatic character. 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


236. ELECTRONIC FIELD 

PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Study of the production of television and film programs using 
single camera and editing techniques. May not be taken for 
credit if student has credit for CMAT 337. Prerequisite: CMAT 
136. Four hours per week. 


239. RADIO AND 

TELEVISION PRACTICUM 2 hours credit 
Supervised experiences in radio and television production 
and performance. May be repeated once. Credits may be 
earned in several areas. Prerequisites: CMAT 136 and 236 
(for television) or 134 (for radio). Four hours per week. 


246. JOURNALISM 3 hours credit 
Introduction to newspaper reporting and journalistic writing; 
the practical problems of publishing a newspaper. Not open 
to students who have taken ENGL 211 or 216. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 101. Three hours lecture and two hours laboratory 
per week. 


247. NEWS WRITING 3 hours credit 
Preliminary training in two basic journalistic skills: reporting 
and news writing. Prerequisite: C or better in ENGL 101. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


250. INSTRUCTIONAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Study of the communicative factors involved in the teaching- 
learning process. Students have an opportunity to explore the 
communication concepts applicable to classroom instruction, 
as well as to develop the communication skills essential in 
teaching groups of students. Students who complete this 
course cannot receive credit for either CMAT 100 or 260. 
Three hours per week. 


260. FUNDAMENTALS OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 


Study of human communication systems used in organiza- 
tions. Students explore one-to-one, small group and one-to- 
many communication, and develop the skills needed in organi- 
zational communication. May not earn credit if student has 
credit for CMAT 250 or 100. Three hours per week. 


299. HONORS TOPICS 

IN COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Selected relevant topics including, but not limited to, topics 
in theatre, mass media, rhetoric and human communication 
will be offered in the spring semester of alternating years. 
Course is designed primarily for freshman and sophomore 
members of the Honors Program and will encourage individual 
research and creative projects/productions as the topic per- 
fin np ts Approval of Dr. Whall. Three hours per 
week. 


305. INTERPERSONAL 

COMMUNICATION II 3 hours credit 
Extension of CMAT 205. A laboratory approach to the study 
of communicating in relationships. Exercises and assignments 
assist students in examining how they talk to others and form 
ibe ¢ Prerequisite: CMAT 205. Three hours per 
week. 


306. CONVERSATIONAL ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Study of conversational goals and strategies. Focus on recog- 
nizing and understanding role of specific features (i.e. pro- 
nouns, sentence structure) in interpersonal contexts; indi- 
vidual communicative strategies and their effects on conver- 
sational patterns. Readings, data analyses, two or three 
exams. Prerequisite: CMAT 205. Three hours per week. 


308. INTERVIEWING 3 hours credit 
Investigates interviewing situations based on giving and/or 
getting information and influencing the behavior of others 
through persuasion. Includes exercises demonstrating most 
commonly used forms of the interview. Prerequisite: One of 
a eT 100, 250, 260 or 205. Three hours per 
week. 


310. SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 3 hours credit 
Participation in and analysis of small group discussion. 
Emphasis on communication within the small group setting 
and effective group decision making. Prerequisite: CMAT 
100 or 205. Three hours per week. 


312. NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION _ 3 hours credit 
A study of human communicative behavior without the use 
of words. Ways of sending and receiving nonverbal messages 
are examined with the goal of awareness and understanding 
of their communicative value. Prerequisite: CMAT 100 or 
205. Three hours per week. 


315. PERSUASION 3 hours credit 
Historical and critical study of persuasive forms and 
techniques including propaganda and advertising. Study of 
theory and ethics of persuasion. Practice in persuasive com- 
munication. Prerequisite: CMAT 100. Three hours per week. 


316. ARGUMENTATION AND 

DEBATE 3 hours credit 
A study of the basic principles of argumentation, rational de- 
cision making and advocacy. Concepts include logical reason- 
ing, analysis and critical thinking. Practice in the presentation 
and application of these principles. Prerequisite: CMAT 100. 
Three hours per week. 


321. ADVANCED STAGECRAFT 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of technical production, the organization, 
drafting and construction of scenery; covers period styles, 
Scene painting, sculptured scenery and period details. Pre- 
requisites: CMAT 115 and 220 or written consent of instruc- 
tor. Two hours lecture and two one-hour laboratory 
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periods per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing 
arts: programming, budget, public relations, audience de- 
velopment, fund raising and case studies of arts organizations. 
Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. 


323. COSTUME DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on the concept of costume design as it relates to 
character analysis. The student translates the interpretation 
of character(s) into functional costume renderings. Profes- 
sionally oriented; for those interested in producing high school 
or community theatre. Prerequisites: CMAT 115 and 220 or 
written consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


324. DIRECTING 3 hours credit 
A study of the theory and basic principles, skills and 
techniques underlying direction. Student-directed theatre pro- 
duction required. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


325. ORAL INTERPRETATION 3 hours credit 
An approach to the study of literature through the medium of 
oral performance. May be counted as an English elective for 
students majoring in English. May not be taken for credit if 
the student has credit for CMAT 225. Three hours per week. 


326. ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
To provide experience training for intermediate and advanced 
acting to students through the exploration of improvisational 
techniques, character analysis, scene work and exercises in 
acting style. Prerequisite: CMAT 224. 


327. READERS’ THEATRE 3 hours credit 
This course covers the philosophy and uses of Readers’ 
Theatre. Emphasis on the analysis, adaptation and staging 
of non-dramatic literature within the context of this art form. 
A lecture/workshop format will be employed. Prerequisite: 
CMAT 224 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


328. SCENE DESIGN 3 hours credit 
The perception and execution of scenic designs through intel- 
lectual analysis of selected scripts. The student completes 
several projects in creative designs. Professionally oriented; 
for those interested in producing high school or community 
theatre. Prerequisites: CMAT 121 and 220 or written consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


329. STAGE LIGHTING 3 hours credit 
Design and technology of theatre lighting. Demonstration of 
creativity through assigned projects. Prerequisites: CMAT 
121 and 220 or written consent of instructor. Two hours lec- 
ture and two hours laboratory per week. 


330. BROADCAST JOURNALISM 3 hours credit 
Principles, forms and techniques of broadcast journalism. 
Practicum in broadcast news writing, editing, processing and 
delivery. Prerequisites: CMAT 137 and 246 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


331. DRAMATIC WRITING FOR RADIO 

AND TELEVISION 3 hours credit 
Instruction in the elements of drama, broadcast writing 
techniques, forms and styles. Assignments include creating 
scripts for such broadcast genres as public service announce- 
ments, docudramas and comedies. Prerequisite: CMAT 137 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


332. MEDIA CRITICISM AND 

ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Development of critical viewing skills through analysis of pro- 
gram conventions, genres and media aesthetics, and through 
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intensive writing. Prerequisite: CMAT 334 or consent of in- 
structor. Three hours per week. 


334. THE MASS MEDIA IN SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Critical study of the persuasive elements generated through 
the mass media, and the resulting influence the media exert 
upon society. May not be taken for credit if student has credit 
for CMAT 230. Prerequisite: CMAT 110. Three hours per 
week. 


336. ADVANCED TELEVISION 

PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Application to advanced television production of principles 
and processes learned in earlier production classes. Creation 
of programming for campus cable. May not be taken for credit 
if student has credit for CMAT 238. Prerequisites: CMAT 
136, 236. Four hours per week. 


338. ISSUES IN BROADCAST 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Students confront some of the problems faced by contempor- 
ary broadcast managers and seek to determine viable solu- 
tions. Topics include: economics, personnel relations, pro- 
gramming, organization, production, advertising and busi- 
ness, community relations and Federal Communications 
Commission rules and regulations. Prerequisite: CMAT 334 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


341. FEATURE WRITING 3 hours credit 
Principles of research, organization and style for newspaper 
feature articles. Writing articles for possible submission to 
selected journals and newspapers. Not open to students who 
have completed ENGL 311. Prerequisite: CMAT 246 or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


365. MANAGERIAL COMMUNICATION _ 3 hours credit 
A study of the role of the manager as a communicator at 
various organizational levels. Students study various com- 
munication strategies available to managers. Topics include: 
information processing; presenting, receiving and gathering 
information; goal setting; decision making and change. Pre- 
requisite: CMAT 260. Three hours per week. 


390. STUDIES IN COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A study in speech education, mass media, theatre, oral in- 
terpretation, speech pathologies, or rhetoric and public ad- 
dress. May be repeated under different subtitles recorded with 
the registrar. Three hours per week. 


400. COMMUNICATION AND 

CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Philosophy and theories of human communication: structures, 
relations and interactions among forms of communication 
within their cultural settings. Prerequisite: Junior standing. 
Three hours lecture. 


405. FAMILY COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Characterization of family styles of communication as they 
reflect values, attitudes and perceptions of family members 
as agroup. Examination of effects of individual communication 
strategies on development of family patterns of interaction. 
Selected readings, field research, two exams. Prerequisites: 
CMAT 205 and sophomore standing. Three hours per week. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations; 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audi- 
ence development and public relations. May be taken once. 
Prerequisites: ART 322 and department chair approval. 
Twenty to 40 hours per week. P/F. 


424. PLAYWRITING 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory and practice of playwriting. Topics include: 
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exposition, language, structure and character. Plays to be 
written and produced in staged readings of workshops. Pre- 
requisites: CMAT 120 and permission of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


438. MASS COMMUNICATION LAW 3 hours credit 
Consideration of the legal and regulatory context of mass 
communication. Topics include: constitutional, first amend- 
ment and statutory issues and the study of regulatory agencies 
and processes. Prerequisite: CMAT 334 or consent of in- 
structor. Three hours per week. 


443. PUBLIC RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
Principles and techniques of professional public relations 
practice. Publicity writing, speeches, graphics, audio-visual 
media, public relations research and program planning. Not 
open to students who have completed ENGL 403. Prerequi- 
site: CMAT 246 or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


453. CREATIVE DRAMATICS 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on the manner in which creative dramatics assists 
in the growth of the child. The course considers creative 
dramatics as a motivating factor in the teaching and learning 
process. Three hours per week. 


456. TECHNIQUES OF 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Designed to assist the elementary school teacher in develop- 
ing the imagination of children through the medium of theatre. 
Emphasis on staging children’s theatre within the framework 
of the public school. Three hours per week. 


460. APPLIED ORGANIZATIONAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Examines the process of communication from the perspective 
of the whole organization and studies various structures in 
business, education, the arts, etc. in order to analyze and 
improve communication. Prerequisite: CMAT 200. Three 
hours per week. 


465. COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Examines innovations in communication techniques and ap- 
plications. Topics include satellite and terrestrial based 
technology, conferencing, decision support systems, compu- 
ter mediated communication and the impact of technology on 
the communication process and communicators. Prerequi- 
sites: CMAT 110, 200. Three hours per week. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS 

IN COMMUNICATION 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a selected topic in speech, communication 
studies or theatre. May be repeated under different subtitles 
recorded with the registrar. 


492. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Student must choose a topic for investigation with the advice 
of an instructor prior to registration. Variable credit; may be 
taken twice. Hours arranged. 


495. INTERNSHIP INCOMMUNICATION 3-6 hours credit 
Provides practical experience in the application of theoretical 
concepts including broadcasting, theatre, journalism, organi- 
zational communication, public relations, training, etc. Only 
three hours may be counted toward upper-level major require- 
ments. May be taken twice for a total of six credit hours. 
Prerequisites: Junior standing and written permission of the 
department. Three to six hours per week. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study undertaken for departmental honors at the 
invitation of the department. 


nes 


English 

Professors Bellavance, Dotterer, Erskine, Hagar, Horne, 
Stewart, Waters, Whall, W. Zak; Associate Professors 
Harrington, Richards (chair), Welsh, Wenke: Assistant 


mee Curtin, Gibson, Kalb, Killian, Pike; Lecturer 
. Zak. 


The Bachelor of Arts in English may be pursued 
in either of two ways: the liberal arts major or the pro- 
fessional major. Each requires 30 hours of English cred- 
it beyond: 


ENGL101 Principles of Composition 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature .............cccccccsccesesseressesees 3 

The requirements for the Bachelor of Arts in En- 

glish are as follows: 

1. Thirty semester hours of English credit beyond 
ENGL 102. 

2. Fifteen of the 30 hours must be in literature. 

3. Twelve of the minimum 15 hours in literature 
must be at the 300 and 400 levels. 

4. Six of the minimum 15 hours in literature must 
be at the 400 level. 

5. A passing grade in a 202 course in a foreign 
language must be achieved or the equivalent 
level of reading proficiency must be demon- 
Strated on a test administered by the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

____ The English Department recommends that an Eng- 
lish major planning graduate study in English distrib- 
ute 21 of the 30 required hours in the major as follows: 
six hours in two different genres, nine hours in three 
different literary period courses, three hours in a course 
dealing with a particular author and three hours in the 
study of language from the following courses: 


Credits 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
ENGL 435 Varieties in Language ................ccccccesesesessseseseeeees 3 
ENGL439 Second Language/Dialect Learning ................... 3 


In lieu of the. traditional English major described 
above, a student may elect to concentrate in one of 
five fields: literature, creative writing, film, folklore or 
linguistics. 


Literature Concentration 


The literature concentration requires one com- 
parative literature course, one linguistics course, one 
period course in American literature, one major author/ 
genre course, one period course in English literature, 
one American literature survey course, one English 
literature survey course and nine hours in electives 
selected from English Department offerings. 


Creative Writing Concentration 


The creative writing concentration requires 15 
hours in creative writing, including the following 
courses: 


Credits 
ENGL 230 Creative Writing .........ccscsssesessesseesesenesenesstenteneees 3 
ENGL312 Creative Writing Workshop ...........:esssssesesveseeeees 3 
SOU CPOs oc INU  CGTEIT 0. .Sacsnncsashsssoneparesvvanpemseanodinmerenssestorans 3 


and 15 hours in literature, 12 of which are at the 300/400 
level and six of which are at the 400 level. 
Film Concentration 


The film concentration requires the following 15 
hours: 
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ENGL 121 Introduction to Film occcccccccccccsccecccccceccsenceseecceees mir 
ENGL 321) (Film History: i.3..icsc,,. 2. case eee, So See 3 
ENGL 322 Literature and Film ..ccidicdscccccdcslidadesisstcseccsssceesecee 3 
ENGL 324 Filet, Gerwe ..ssininirs-cctehemnetineiinaiens a 3 
ENGL 405 Major Film Directors .........ccccccccsccscesesecseseeseeeeseeees 3 


It also requires 15 additional hours selected from 
the following courses, but including no more than six 
hours outside the English Department: 


Credits 

ENGL 204 _ Art of the Draina ....iviscccvsterteesis cibetiatiana scant». ade 3 
ENGL 209 Aspects of the Novel .......cccccccccsssseereresssedecnessvnses 3 
UWA 2 10, SHOT SHON, ..ncisnsestaaniennsnccsonnehieenaennitinssadee 3 
ENGL300 Studies in English ..............:cccecccseereeseersescesceeteeeees 3 
ENGL 325 Studies in: Finth: sccsisisessid JcvssDicieatis petnmeieules cs. 3 
ENGL 327 Solenoe FIetion ii)ccc ied. SOLO iatsscesv ences 3 
ENGL 329 Literature of the American 

W2t .......00n0. cdcaiuiteliazarnilss vseneeaiele deh aaetaens wh. ok abs 3 
ENGL 419 Shakespeare .........cccccc.scceccestevssecsecsseccesrstensereeersee 3 
ENGL 463 Literary Analysis: ...............cccccccseesceescneseeceeneerceees 3 
ENGL 490 Topics in EMglish ...c......ccccceccceccteeseesetsceseeseeeeeseenss 1-3 
AMST 205 The American Experience ...........ccccccesceceeeeseeee 3 
AMST315 Topics in American Studies ...........cccccceereeeeeeee 3 
PHIL300 Philosophy of Art and Beauty ............cccccecesseeees 3 
CMAT 110 Introduction to MaSS Media ..cc.ccccccccssesceceeeeeeseees 3 
CMAT 137 Television Production ........ccccccccccscecesceseeseeeseeseeees 3 
CMAT 230 Mass Media and Society ........cccccccccscsceeeeceeseeeees 3 
CMAT 331 Dramatic Writing for 

FROCIO ONG LY. 5. s0idvvnsresnitn tess ctevarieeinsiaidaatlaatiessnrss 3 
CMAT 400 Communication and Culture ......ccccccceceeeeeees 3 


Folklore Concentration 


The folklore concentration requires 15 hours of 
electives in literature and the following courses: 


Credits 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
ENGL 222 World Mythology ..........cc:ccssssssccsseeseseneeessseeserseees 3 
ENGL 223 Folklore and Folklife o........c.ccccccceseeeseeeeseseeereeees 3 
ENGL433 Language and Culture ...........cccccccccceeeseeeeesreseeee 3 
ENGL 435 Varieties in Language ...........:ccccccsseseeeerseeeeeessens 3 


Linguistics Concentration 


The linguistics concentration requires 15 hours of 
English electives and the following courses: 


Credits 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
ENGL431 A Survey of Modern Grammafs ..............c0cc000000 3 
ENGL435 Varieties in Language ................cccccccceseereeeseeeeees 3 
ENGL439 Second Language/Dialect Learning .................... 3 
ENGL465 Research in Composition .........0.cccccccceseeeeeeeeeee 3 


The foreign language competency described 
above is required in the literature, folklore and linguis- 
tics tracks, but not in film and creative writing. 

(Additional information about the various tracks is 
available in the English Department office.) 


| The English major prepares the student for pursu- 
ing careers in law, editing, professional reviewing, ad- 
vertising, public relations, journalism and teaching. 

The professional sequence (English education 
major) prepares the major for teaching in secondary 
schools. Certification in the state of Maryland and those 
states entering into a reciprocity agreement with Mary- 
land is automatic upon completing requirements for the 
Bachelor of Arts. 


English Education Major 


) The English education major requires 36 hours 
within the English Department, including the following 
courses: 


ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
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Credits 

ENGL300 Studies in English: Third World Literature ........... 3 
or 

ENGL307 African-American Literature .........:..cccccecceereeenees 3 
or 

ENGL309 Women in Literature 0.0... ccseeeeseeereterseees ube og 
or 

ENGL328 American Indian Literature ...........cccecceeceseeeeeeees 3 
or 

ENGL449_ Ethnic Literature in AMePiCa ............c cece eetteeeeee 3 

ENGL419 Shakespeare .............cccccscsceeeeeessseeseeeeeesenteesnaees 3 

ENGL463 Literary Analysis ..........ccccccccesceeenseeeneeeneneneenenees 3 

ENGL465 Research in Composition .......:...ccccscseeerteeeeeeeers 3 

ENGL242 Major British Authors | ............::cccccseeeeeneeeeseenees 3 
or 

ENGL 243 Major British Authors Il .........0ccceeceeeesteeneeeeees 3 

ENGL331 American Literature: Beginning-1860 .................. 3 
or 

ENGL332 American Literature: 1860-1945 .......... eee 3 

ENGL431 A Survey of Modern Grammars. .......:...:seeees 3 

ENGL414 Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature .................. 3 
or 

ENGL420 Restoration and 18th Century Literature ............. 3 
or 

ENGL421 Romantic Literature ooo... ce ccceeeceteeresenereeees 3 
or 

ENGL 425 Victorian Literature ........... ic cseeeseeeessenseeeeeees 3 
or 

ENGL459 Contemporary Literature .............ccccccceecseneeneeeeees 3 

ENGL426 Colonial American Literature .............cccccseeeeeeeees 3 
or 

ENGL427 The American Renaissance .............cccceceeereeees 3 
or 

ENGL459 Contemporary Literature .............ccccceteeeeneeetees 3 


and two elective English courses. 
Required courses outside the English Department 


are: 
Credits 

EDUC 300 Development and Learning .............:cccceeeeeeees 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ..............ccccceeeeeteeeeeeeeeeees 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: Research, 

Theory AND Practice ...........ccccccecesecseesesenenenenees 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ...............0 1 
EDUC 333 English in the Secondary SCHOO) ..........:.sseeee 3 
EDUC 409. Literature for AGOleSCENHS .........--...cceeseneereereeeerenes 3 
EDUC 422 Foundations of R@Ading .............ccccceeseeeeeennes 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

Secondary Education ..........cccccccsceseeneerreesereteeneens 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular, ClASSFOOM ...........-cesseereennenneeeeees 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional COMMUNICARION ............cceeeeeeeeenenes 3 


A passing grade in a 202 course in a foreign lan- 
guage must be achieved or the equivalent level of read- 
ing proficiency must be demonstrated on a test adminis- 
tered by the Department of Modern Languages. 

Transfer students must complete a minimum of 
15 semester hours of C or better in English at Salisbury 
State University. 

English majors must have at least a C average in 
their major courses for graduation. 

All students must earn a C or better in ENGL 101 
(Principles of Composition) and ENGL 102 (Principles 
of Literature) to earn credit for those courses toward 
graduation and to qualify to enroll in advanced English 
courses. 


English Minor 
The English Department offers a minor in English 
with the following requirements: 
1. Fifteen hours in the department beyond the 
courses used to fulfill General Education re- 
quirements. 
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2. Six of those 15 hours must be at the 300/400 
level. 

3. Students must have at least a C average in 
their minor to receive the minor designation. 


American Studies Minor 

The English and History departments offer an in- 
terdisciplinary minor in American studies. The minor 
consists of 18 credit hours. Required courses are: 


Credits 

ENGL300 Topics in American Studies ..............::cccceseeres 3 

(cross listed as HIST 375) to be taken twice 

under different course titles recorded with 

the registrar. 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States | (1600-1875) .......ccccccerercseeceereenees 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States II (1876-present) ............. cece 3 


Students also must select two of the following 
courses: 


Credits 
ENGL426 Colonial American Literature ...........:cccceceereees 3 
ENGL427 The American Renaissance ............ccccccseeeeeeees 3 
ENGL457 American Novel | ..........c005.cccccccccceceeeeseeseneeenees 3 
ENGL458 American Novel Il ........cccccccccccccccee seen ecneeceeeeetbenes 3 


Students may not use courses to satisfy require- 
ments both in the minor and in the major. Grades of 
C or better in courses are required for the American 
studies minor. 


English Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles Of Composition ..........:cccccceseceeeeeeeneehes 3 
HIST 101 = World CiviliZations ..0..........cccceeceeecsrecenrereeeensenenes 3 
GAIEIY FES PONV co. cvsessssthacsecons cocesiacoscoerupmpepes 3 
GrOUD WA EIOCHIVO 6.8 eer alcasvenes 4 
Modern Language (or general elective if language 
requirement has been satisfied) ...............606 3 
16 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ............cccccceseseeseteneeneeenee 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations 0.0.0.0... cccccceecseseneeeeeeeteeseeeeeees 3 
Group 1B: BOCRVE bicscscniistconsncdicsadpersopsosioensyesieth 3 
Grou AN-B Elective .......,.sssceonsinsesdenndorsesarrrste dines 3 
Modern Language (or general elective if language 
requirement has been satisfied) ...............0.0. 3 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL "Canton LINIPRMITO on oui cce-veties oneness “omnes sate 3 
ENGL ye at Wah gd dd jac deter Mlincet os os 3 
Group W-B Elective: ooo... ccc ccc eeeesee eden tereseneee 3 
Group MA Elective .......:.00ssecisansosiageseotsosnseepesseges 3 
Modern Language (or general elective if language 
requirement has been satisfied) ..................00 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ................:.:c:ccceeees 3 
18 
ENGL Beh SUE in. BEM ANNA ES 3 
ENGL ®Electives from English Department ...........02...:.. 3 
CSIUIEY TPES ERRCUIVD a5. cssccrcasccsosesceccesooonevennetioneveses 3 
Group II-B El@Ctive ..c..c.cicccecceecseneeseceteteseeesenseeees 3 
Modern Language (or general elective if language 
requirement has been satisfied) ..................06 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL SAmerican Literature .......c.ccccseseseeseseseseeeeneneesssees 3 
Group WB. ElOCHIVG scevecseveercessdinsstovestebeasiesedusnstess 3 
EIOCIIOG, wracevcsecvonslvlctanepivelnchpasbbed tobe Seslsentatettheastte 6 
12 
ENGL 4Major Author/Genre ...........cccecseesesseseeneeeteeeseees 3 
ENGL 8Electives from English Department ................:.. 3 
EASCIIID .. ci cinnsainadycnahootinsnoniaashoneeinpnestionenedibauaaaeetn a 


SENIOR YEAR 


ENGL SBdue erate (iisiec dahil grinch able. 3 
ENGL ®Electives from English Department ................05. 3 
REPOCREV OG ss sa cshgrcksthslinvoupiitasvohsiigsonadeschsebe damMammabiik decliad 9 

15 

ENGL SAMOFICAN SUIVEY s......c.ccsessesceeseeessbdessesdecancsversunns 3 
SNORE as i in ceb th basiptvistos sane anoiq doled euRamEtI IE der Be 12 

15 


‘Classical Literature: one from 207, 208, 222, 313, 450 

“Language: one from 110, 431, 433, 435, 437 

American Literature: one from 241, 328, 329, 331, 332, 343", 350, 
426, 427, 428, 449, 457, 458, 459" 

“Major Author/Genre: one from 411, 419, 453 

‘British Literature: one from 242, 243, 343”, 414, 420, 421, 425, 459", 
460, 462 

°One American survey 

’One British survey 

®Nine hours in electives selected from English Department offerings. 
Students may choose a variety of courses to satisfy this part (courses 
in folklore, film, creative writing, as well as in literature) or they may 
elect to take all nine hours in one area (e.g., literature, creative writing). 
“Counts as either British or American, depending on the authors studied 
in the course. 


English Courses 


101. PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Study of writing processes and written products as responses 
to a variety of writing assignments. Special focus on clarity, 
completeness, effectiveness and correctness. Three hours 
per week. 


102. PRINCIPLES OF LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Study of the principal literary genres, with a variety of writing 
assignments about literature, including one research paper. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 101 (with a C or better or exemption). 
Three hours per week. 


110. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF LANGUAGE 3 hours credit 
Study of the ways ianguage works and an introduction to the 
scientific study of language and linguistics. Presupposes no 
formal study or knowledge of language. Not acceptable for 
General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


121. INTRODUCTION TO FILM 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the art of film. Concepts of organization, struc- 
ture and editing techniques through viewing and discussing 
short films. Literary and dramatic influences in feature films. 
Not acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


203. UNDERSTANDING POETRY (Genre) 3 hours credit 
Reading and interpreting a wide variety of poems, examining 
the features of the poem as a form, variations of the form 
throughout history. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


204. THE ART OF THE DRAMA (Genre) 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the types of drama in the American, British 
and Continental traditions. General Education literature credit. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


207. WORLD LITERATURE | 3 hours credit 
A study of some of the major Western writers of the non-En- 
glish speaking world from ancient Greece and Rome through 
the 16th century. Among writers and works to be studied: 
Homer, Virgil, Aeschylus, Sophocles, the Bible, medieval ro- 
mances, Dante, Montaigne, Cervantes. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 


208. WORLD LITERATURE II 3 hours credit 
A study of some of the major Western writers of the non- 
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English-speaking world from the 17th century to the first half 
of the 20th century. Among writers to be studied: Goethe, 
Moliere, Voltaire, Rousseau, Laclos, Balzac, Flaubert, Dos- 
toevsky, Gogol, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Ibsen, Mann, Proust, 
Kafka. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


209. ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL (Genre) 3 hours credit 
Analysis of American, British and Continental’novels; the form 
of the novel and its variations. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


210. THE SHORT STORY (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of the historical development of the short story, its 
forms, characteristics and its most successful practitioners. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


212. SATIRE (Genre) 3 hours credit 
The nature of satire and its historical forms. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


222. WORLD MYTHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Primitive, oriental and occidental mythology, emphasis on 
classical, Nordic and Judeo-Christian myths. Application of 
principles of myth and folklore criticism to Western literature, 
ancient through modern. Not open to students who have taken 
ENGL 326. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


223. FOLKLORE AND FOLKLIFE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to varieties of folk performance, especially verbal 
and literary, with attention to significance of folk groups. 
Methods of folklore collection, analysis, presentation and ar- 
chiving. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


230. CREATIVE WRITING 3 hours credit 
Techniques of writing fiction and poetry through reading, 
analysis and directed writing. Students submit work-in-prog- 
ress for class discussion and a portfolio of poems or stories. 
Not acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


241. MAJOR AMERICAN AUTHORS 3 hours credit 
A survey of major American writers from early 18th century 
to the present in order to trace the growth in this country of 
an indigenous literature. Intellectual, social, _ political, 
philosophical and aesthetic issues are examined. Among au- 
thors studied are Franklin, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Twain, Faulkner and Barth. General Education literature cred- 
it. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


242. MAJOR BRITISH AUTHORS | 3 hours credit 
Survey of major British writers from the Beowulf poet to the 
poetry of sensibility. Readings include but not limited to: The 
Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare's drama, Paradise Lost, and 
major works by Swift, Pope and Johnson. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


243. MAJOR BRITISH AUTHORS II 3 hours credit 
Survey of major British writers from William Blake to contem- 
porary poets. Readings include but not limited to: 
Wordsworth's The Prelude, Conrad's fiction, and major works 
by Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Joyce, Yeats and Eliot. Gen- 
eral Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


300. STUDIES IN ENGLISH 3 hours credit 
Study of a literary figure, period, genre, movement or theme. 
May be repeated under different subtitles. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 
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301. STUDIES IN ENGLISH 3 hours credit 
Study of a topic in language, film or writing. May be repeated 
under different subtitles. Not acceptable for General Education 
credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


307. AFRICAN-AMERICANLITERATURE 3hours credit 
African-American literature from the Harlem Renaissance 
(1934) to the present, its relation to the African-American 
movement and the African-American experience in America. 
Among authors studied are Wright, Ellison, Baldwin, Kelley, 
Toomer, Petry, Morrison, McKay, Walker, Brooks and Jones. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


309. WOMEN IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of literature written by American and British women, 
primarily during the 19th and 20th centuries. Among writers 
studied are Bronte, Eliot, Chopin, Wharton, Woolf, Plath, 
Walker. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


312. CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Students analyze in a workshop setting readings in contem- 
porary fiction and poetry to observe techniques in craftsman- 
ship and present their own writing for intensive examination 
by workshop participants. May be taken twice for credit. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisites: 
ENGL 230 and consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


313. THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
The literature of the Bible: various forms, stylistic features and 
relation to culture. Emphasis on the Old Testament, King 
James version. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


321. FILM HISTORY 3 hours credit 
The history of motion pictures with a focus on technical and 
artistic trends and the work of important artists and directors. 
Not acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


322. LITERATURE AND FILM 3 hours credit 
The relation of film to literature as narrative, dramatic and 
poetic means of expression; the translation of literary works 
into film. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Two hours lecture and two hours screening 
per week. 


324. FILM GENRE 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the concept of film genre and to the study 
of specific film genres including comedies, musicals, west- 
erns, gangster films, horror films and science fiction films. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. 


325. STUDIES IN FILM 3 hours credit 
Study of a director, period, genre, movement or theme in the 
area of film. May be repeated twice under different subtitles. 
Not acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


327. SCIENCE FICTION 3 hours credit 
A survey of the types and conventions of science fiction and 
a consideration of its persistent themes, especially the idea 
of utopia and dystopia. Readings include traditional works by 
such authors as Swift, Bellamy, Wells, Huxley and Orwell as 
well as popular fiction by such recent authors as Stapledon, 
Clarke, Bradbury, Vonnegut and LeGuin. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


328. NATIVE AMERICAN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 


A study of the literature which grew out of the unique percep- 
tions and experiences of the native Americans with particular 
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emphasis on poetry, short stories and novels. Authors include 
Erdrich, Silko, Momaday, Black Elk, Welch and Ortiz. General 
Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


329. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN WEST: 

1820-PRESENT 3 hours credit 
A study of journals and travel narratives and popular, regional 
and historical novels of the American West. Works of writers 
such as Cooper, Twain, Steinbeck, Anaya, Cather and Silko. 
General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


331. AMERICAN LITERATURE: 

BEGINNING-1860 3 hours credit 
Study of major American literature, exclusive of the novel, 
from the beginnings to 1860. Among writers studied are Fre- 
neau, Edwards, Franklin, Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville and 
Whitman. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


332. AMERICAN LITERATURE: 

1860-1945 3 hours credit 
Study of major American literature, exclusive of the novel, 
from the Civil War to the end of World War Il. Among writers 
studied are Whitman, Dickinson, Twain, James, Dreiser, 
Frost, Cather, Anderson, O'Neill, Eliot, Stevens, Faulkner, 
Porter, Welty and O'Connor. General Education literature cred- 
it. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


335. GOTHIC FICTION 3 hours credit 
A study of the gothic strain in English and American fiction 
from the late 18th through the 20th centuries—its genesis, 
initial manifestations, popular mutations and periodic reinvig- 
orations. Among authors studied are Horace Walpole, Ann 
Radcliffe, “Monk” Lewis, Poe, James, Bram Stoker and 
Stephen King. General Education literature credit. Prerequi- 
site: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


336. THEWILDERNESSINLITERATURE 3hourscredit 
A study of evolving ideas of wilderness in journals and other 
non-fiction, along with readings in fiction and poetry which 
dramatize civilized humanity's relationships with wilderness. 
Nineteenth and 20th century American authors including 
Thoreau, John Muir, Fenimore Cooper, Edward Abbey, Jack 
London, Faulkner, James Dickey and Gary Snyder. General 
Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


340. WRITER’S CRAFT 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of the creative writing process. Students de- 
velop a craft workbook that focuses on contemporary forms 
and strategies. Students write by assignment and develop 
techniques of reviewing in order to compare and contrast 
certain authors’ aesthetics with their own creative writings. 
May be taken twice for credit. Not acceptable for General 
Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 230 or consent of in- 
structor. Three hours per week. 


343. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 3 hours credit 
An intensive study of one to three writers of major stature 
(choice to be made by the instructor). General Education lit- 
erature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


350. AMERICAN DRAMA 3 hours credit 
Historical survey of American drama from its beginnings to 
the present. Includes works by major American dramatists, 
such as Hellman, O'Neill, Williams, Miller and Henley. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102 with C or better. Three hours per week. 


353. WRITINGFORTHEPROFESSIONS 3hourscredit 
Helps students improve their writing to meet career demands 
of particular majors. Students examine styles and forms of 


writing and evaluate options and requirements for particular 
writing tasks. Not acceptable for General Education credit. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


360. NORSE LITERATURE 

IN TRANSLATION 3 hours credit 
Survey of Northern European literature from the pagan era 
through the Middle Ages, including Germanic myths and 
Icelandic sagas. Supporting materials from archaeology, 
folklore and popular culture. General Education literature cred- 
it. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


362. ARTHURIAN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A survey of medieval and modern treatments of the legends 
of King Arthur. Celtic, English and Continental sources. Sup- 
porting materials from archaeology, folklore, mythology, fine 
arts, popular culture. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


400. INDEPENDENT STUDY 3 hours credit 
Tutorial course in any area of English. Open to junior and 
senior English majors with superior English grades. Permis- 
sion of the department chair prior to registration. One confer- 
ence weekly. May be taken twice. Not for graduate credit. 


405. MAJOR FILM DIRECTORS 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of individual American and foreign auteur di- 
rectors, singly or in groups. Focus on those artists who write 
their own screenplays and direct their own films. May be re- 
peated twice if different directors are studied. Not acceptable 
for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


411. CHAUCER (Author) 3 hours credit 
Chaucer's major works with emphasis on The Canterbury 
Tales. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


412. MILTON (Author) 3 hours credit 
The sonnets, companion poems, essays and drama. Em- 
phasis on Paradise Lost. General Education literature credit. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


414. ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 

LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of major British literature, exclusive of Shakespeare, 
from 1500-1660. Authors include Sidney, Spenser, Donne 
and Milton. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


419. SHAKESPEARE (Author) 3 hours credit 
A study of the major comedies and histories with an emphasis 
on the tragedies. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


420. RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY 
LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A Study of British literature from 1660 through the 18th century. 
Writers studied are Rochester, Dryden, Defoe, Swift, Pope, 
Johnson, Boswell and Goldsmith. General Education literature 
credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


421. ROMANTIC LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of British poetry and aesthetics from the French Rev- 
Olution through the first third of the 19th century. The primary 
readings are from Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shel- 
ley and Keats. General Education literature credit. Prerequi- 
site: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


425. VICTORIAN LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of major British literature during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Writers studied may include Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, Carlyle, Newman and Ruskin. General Education lit- 
Grature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
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426. COLONIAL AMERICAN LITERATURE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of American literature prior to 1820. Writers studied 
may include Bradford, Bradstreet, Taylor, Edwards, Franklin, 
Irving and Cooper. General Education literature credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


427. THE AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of the Transcendental Movement and literature be- 
tween 1830 and 1870. Emphasis on the works of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman and Dickinson. Gen- 
eral Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. 


428. AMERICAN SOUTHERN RENAISSANCE 

1930-1970 (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of fiction produced in the South between 1930 and 
1970. Writers may include Glasgow, Faulkner, O'Connor, 
Welty, Porter, Warren, Percy, Capote, Taylor, Grau, Styron 
and Young. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


430. PRINCIPLES OF LINGUISTICS 3 hours credit 
Study of the components, processes and complexities of 
human language. Topics include: phonology, morphology, 
syntax, language acquisition, writing systems, language atti- 
tudes, language processing and non-human language. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 
110 or permission of instructor. Three hours per week. 


431. A SURVEY OF MODERN 

GRAMMARS 3 hours credit 
A historical approach to the descriptions of language: the 
traditional, the structural, the transformational and the tag- 
memic. Not acceptable for General Education credit. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


432. LITERACY AND ESOL READING 3 hours credit 
Introduces students who are interested in questions of lan- 
guage acquisition to the theories and practices relating to 
learning to read in a second language or second dialect. Top- 
ics included are models for acquiring foreign language reading 
skills, teaching strategies for second language/dialect literacy, 
evaluating literacy skills, current research about acquisition 
of literacy skills, and political and social implications of second 
language/dialect literacy. May not receive credit for both ENGL 
432 and EDUC 432. Prerequisite: ENGL 430 or permission 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


433. LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 3 hours credit 
A linguistic approach to the unique relationship between a 
language and the cultural total of which the language is a 
part. Educational, political and economic implications. Not ac- 
ceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. 


435. VARIETIES IN LANGUAGE 3 hours credit 
Examines dialect variations according to gender, age, geog- 
raphy, ethnicity, socio-economic class and level of education. 
Emphasizes oral and written communication and problems 
caused by dialect variations. Not acceptable for General Edu- 
cation credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 110 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


437. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 3 hours credit 
The development of modern English: internal changes in pro- 
nunciation, structure, vocabulary and usage with reference to 
the external history. Not acceptable for General Education 
credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 110 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 
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438. BILINGUALISM 3 hours credit 
Introduces students to what it means to be a bilingual child 
or adult in a world where over 60 percent of its citizens use 
two or more languages regularly. While exploring an indi- 
vidual’s bilingualism, students will learn about bilingualism as 
it relates to the world, the state and the community. Students 
also will explore the mind's role in bilingualism and in language 
learning in general. Bilingualism’s role in present day educa- 
tion also will be explored. Prerequisite: ENGL 430 or permis- 
sion of instructor. Three hours per week. 


439. SECOND LANGUAGE’ 

DIALECT LEARNING 3 hours credit 
Approaches to second language and dialect learning, teaching 
English to speakers of other languages, the question of stan- 
dard English as a second dialect. Not acceptable for General 
Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 110 or 431 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


442. PRACTICUM IN ENGLISH 1-3 hours credit 
Under the close supervision of a master teacher, an advanced 
student in an English option interns as a teaching assistant 
in a lower-division course in that option. Not acceptable for 
General Education credit. Prerequisites: Nine hours of course- 
work in the option and approval of department chair. Variable 
hours per week. 


443. LITERACY AND ESOL WRITING "3 hours credit 
Introduces students who are interested in questions of lan- 
guage acquisition to the theories and practices of learning to 
write in a second language or second dialect. Topics included 
are writing theory, writing strategies, evaluating writing, and 
writers and rhetorical concerns. Students will develop a liter- 
acy project, writing materials for specific ESOL students. May 
not receive credit for both ENGL 443 and EDUC 443. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 430 or permission of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


447. APPLIED PHONOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Introduces students to English phonology as it relates to stu- 
dents learning English as a second language/dialect. Students 
will learn to transcribe spoken language using the phonetic 
alphabet and will learn how to analyze and identify speech 
patterns of modern American English. Those who are in- 
terested in foreign languages and language in general will 
find this course useful to their general knowledge of language. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 430 or permission of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


448. LITERATURE OF THE 

THIRD WORLD 3 hours credit 
Study of Third World literature and ways it resembles and 
differs from Western literature in matters of theme, style or 
content. May include authors such as Fuentes, Garcia Mar- 
quez, Paton, Head, Achebe, Thiong’o, Hulme. General Edu- 
cation literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours 
per week. 


449. ETHNICLITERATUREINAMERICA 3hourscredit 
Exploration of the literatures of America’s ethnic cultures, in- 
cluding literature of Native Americans, African-Americans, 
Chicanos, Orientals and Europeans. Special emphasis on 
identifiable aesthetic contexts such as the Harlem Renais- 
sance, the Jewish/Yiddish narrative and art of the labor move- 
ment. Authors may include: Silko, N. Scott Momaday, 
Langston Hughes, Ralph Ellison, Toni Morrison, Josue A. 
Gonzalez, Jose Garcia Villa, Chin Lee, Toshio Mori, 1.B. 
Singer, Henry Roth, Bernard Malamud. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


450. PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS 
IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
An examination of a philosophical theme, such as existen- 
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tialism or tragedy, as reflected in literature. General Education 
literature credit. Prerequisites: ENGL 102 and a philosophy 
course, or consent of instructor. Can be repeated for credit 
with different themes. Three hours per week. 


453. MODERN POETRY (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of British and American poetry from Yeats through 
World War II. Poets include Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, Pound, 
Frost, Williams, Robinson, Crane, Stevens, Auden and Dylan 
Thomas. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


457. AMERICAN NOVEL | (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of major American novels through World War |. Writers 
studied may include Hawthorne, Crane, Melville, James and 
Twain. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


458. AMERICAN NOVEL Ii (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of major American novels between World War | and 
World War II. Writers studied may include Fitzgerald, Heming- 
way, Steinbeck, Faulkner and Lewis. General Education liter- 
ature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


459. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of selected literature from 1945 to the present. General 
Education literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


460. BRITISH NOVEL I (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of the British novel through the 18th century. Novelists 
studied include Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett 
and Austen. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


462. BRITISH NOVEL Il (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of the British novel of the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
with works chosen from the writings of Austen, Dickens, Thac- 
keray, Trollope, Hardy, Conrad, D.H. Lawrence and Virginia 
Woolf. General Education literature credit. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


463. LITERARY ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Analytical approaches to literature designed to teach teachers 
and prospective teachers traditional, formal, psychological, 
mythological and exponential analyses of narrative fiction, 
drama and poetry applied to the various genres. General Edu- 
cation literature credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours 
per week. 


465. RESEARCH IN COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Explores current theories and research on writing process 
and product. Topics include: definitions of writing; rhetorical 
contexts; heuristics for prewriting, writing and rewriting; ques- 
tions of arrangement, style, grammar, mechanics and assess- 
ment. Not acceptable for General Education credit. Pre- 
requisite: C or better in ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


466. CURRENT PROBLEMS 

IN COMPOSITION RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Applies theoretical concepts from ENGL 465 to current issues 
in composition and rhetoric research (such as basic writing, 
methods of responding to student writing and audience adap- 
tation). Emphasizes modes of research for continuing inves- 
tigation of these issues. Prerequisite: ENGL 465 or approval 
of the professor. Three hours per week. 


470. HISTORY OF RHETORIC 

IN INSTRUCTION 3 hours credit 
Studies how changing views of rhetoric influence the develop- 
ment of composition instruction in English departments. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 


102. Three hours per week. 


471. TEACHING CREATIVE WRITING 3 hours credit 
Reading and analysis of contemporary poetry and prose, writ- 
ing of poetry and prose, developing of critical faculties in a 
workshop format, and developing and discussing of teaching 
methods. Intended for teachers and education majors. Not 
acceptable for General Education credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. 


490. TOPICS IN ENGLISH 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a literary genre, figure or period; or intensive 
study in language, writing or film. May be repeated for credit 
in different areas of study. Literature courses bear General 


Education |-A credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or consent of 
instructor. 


499. ENGLISH HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent Study in an area of English leading to an honors 
thesis. Prerequisite: Invitation by the Department of English. 


History 

Professors N.M. Johnson, Thompson (chair); As- 
sociate Professors Berry, Miller; Assistant Professors 
Bradley, Ference, Sharbach, Small, Whitney; Instructor 
Whaley; Lecturers Ackerson, N. Johnson. 


: Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in history 
include the following courses (unless exempted by ad- 
vanced placement test): 


Credits 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations 2.......cccccccccccessesccesesereeseenees 3 
HIST 102) =World Civilizations ..........cccccccccccsccsesseessscesesssees 3 
HIST 201 __ History of the United States .o.........c eee 3 
HIST 202 History of the United States ..........0...cccceeeees 3 
HIST 330  Proseminar in History ..........0....cccccccccsessesseseeeseees 3 
and three hours from one of the following courses: 
Credits 

HIST 332 National History Of M@XICO ................cccccesceeeseeees 3 
HISTS33' The ABC POweTe ioc. 3 
HIST340 History of Africa to 1870 oo... ccceceeeeeeeees 3 
HIST 341 History of Africa: 1870-Present ............0.ccccceee 3 
HIST355 The Middle East Since 1800 ..........0....0ccceeee 3 
HIST 362 Chinese Civilization ..0...........ccccccccceecesseeeeseseeneees 3 
HIST 363 Japanese Civilization oo... cccccccceseseteeesesseeesetees 3 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States | (1600-1875) ooo... cccccccceesceseeeeeees 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States |l (1876-present) ..............c.ccc0 3 
HIST 423 Russia: Rise to Imperial Power ....................0000 3 
HIST 424 = Modern Russia ...............cccccccsceseessssessceneeecesesenecees 3 
HIST 440 Minority Groups in United States History ............ 3 
HIST 445 = African-American History ..........0.....ccccceesseeeseeees 3 
HIST 460 History of China Since. 1800 ............cccceeseseseeeeeees 3 


and 15 hours of upper-division (300/400 level) electives 
in history. 

Majors also must have four satisfactory research 
papers recorded with the chair and must complete six 
hours from two different disciplines in social science 
other than history, including one of the following 
courses: 


Credits 
ECON 211. Micro-Economic Principles ............0.ccecscsecceeeeeeees 3 
or 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Principles. ..........:.:cccseserereees 3 
GEOG 100 Introduction to Human Geography ............0000000e 3 
or 
GEOG 300 Research and Writing ..............cccscsseseeseresneenenrees 3 
POSC 101 Introduction to Politics and Government ............. 3 
SOCI101 Introduction to SOCIOIOGY ............cececceeetecseeeerens 3 
or 
ANTH 212 Cultural Anthropology ...........ccccscecsesesseereeseeeens 3 
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Students planning to attend graduate school are 
encouraged to develop a reading proficiency in at least 
one foreign language. 

Transfer students must complete a minimum of 
15 semester hours with a C or more in history at Salis- 
bury State University. 

History majors must have at least a C average in 
their major courses for graduation. 

All majors are requested to obtain a copy of the 
Guide Booklet for History and Social Science Majors 
for more detailed information and guidance in history. 
Copies are available in the department office. 


History/Secondary Education 


__ History majors seeking certification for teaching 
history in the secondary school must meet the addi- 
tional requirement of the following courses in education: 


Credits 

EDUC 300 Development and Learning .........:c.ccssseserenseereeees 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ............ccccccesscesceesseeseeeneeees 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: Research, 

TROOTY ON PRACHCO ..6..:0cscocccdoocsosoeipdehsecemabis 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ...........00. 1 
EDUC 334 Social Studies in the Secondary School ............. 3 
EDUC 422 Foundations of Reading ............s:secserneeeerseesenees 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary Schoo ....... 6 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

Secondary Education ..............ccccccsscesesssecsseseeeess 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular Classroom .............ccccccceecseeccesesenes 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication .........0...ccccccseceseeesees 3 


History Minor 


The History Department also offers a minor in his- 
tory which allows students in other fields to gain a broad 
base in the humanities and social sciences and thus 
enhance their ability to reach higher levels of achieve- 
ment in their own professional specialization. Students 
interested in the minor should contact the History Depart- 
ment. 

The requirements for the history minor are: 

1. fifteen semester hours of history beyond the 

courses used to fulfill General Education re- 
quirements, including: 


Credits 
HIST 201 History of the United States .........cccccscccesereeeeees 3 
HIST 202 History of the United States ...........cccccsseeceeeeees 3 


2. six hours at the upper (300/400) level, and 
3. at least a C average in the minor courses. 


American Studies Minor 


The History and English departments offer an inter- 
disciplinary minor in American studies. The minor con- 
sists of 18 credit hours. Required courses are: 


Credits 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the 
United States | (1600-1875) 2.0... cecccceceeeeeeee 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the 
United States |i (1876-present) 0.000.000. 3 
and two of the following courses: 
Credits 
ENGL426 Colonial American Literature ......c.cccccccccccceeeecoeee 3 
ENGL427 The American Renaissance .o......ccccccccecceeeseeceeee 3 
BP SOT. PAIBTIOIIT FROWNED accccccsccccoocesccccccetceccoocceccssesecosseces 3 
ENGL 466" “AITIOTICOTT THOVOL HE .........0c.cececscooconcccovvecercsceevenercase 3 
HIST375 Topics in American Studies ......0.......000.000cccce. 3 
(cross listed as English 300—Topics in 
American Studies) To be taken twice under 
different course titles recorded with the registrar. 
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Students may not use courses to satisfy require- 
ments both in the minor and in the major. Students 
must make a grade of C or better in courses required 
for the American studies minor. 

The History Department has an established policy 
for administering departmental challenge examinations 
for introductory courses. For further information, con- 
tact the History Department office. 


History Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION .0.......:ccecceeeeereeeeeneens 3 
PST 101) OF: CIVINZRNOTD ccscicss sects ceisbacedsetodbabddebbe sidnodds 3 
SOSC *Social Science Requirement ...........cccceeeeees 3 
Group Hi-A (GCHEIIGID 3505; Doas:h.ccnresocncunneabotaes seveseds 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .............ccccceeeeeeees 3 
16 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 2.0.0.0... ce ccceeeeseseeeeeneees 3 
HIST 102... -Worid Civilizations «a: .ciascrccsrsccossscsescesnaddocdeongscoons 3 
SOSC *Social Science Requirement .............ccccceeeee 3 
CHANT TIT TOCUNTIED Scosscninnaetcossrisniaravonacentanaetesase 4 
13 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HIST 201 _ History of the United States 0.0.0.0... ceeceeeeeeees 3 
HIST 330 Proseminar in HistOry .............:ccccseceeeereeeeeeeenes 3 
Group III-B (science/math) ..............ccccceseeceeeeeees 3 
PSYC 101 General PsyChology ...............cccscccsscsseesssseesersenes 3 
RMN PUIE CEPUNUUIE x insta nachos shana doce -th~aenratnanttorene‘enana 3 
15 
HIST 202 History of the United States 0.00.0... ccsecsscceeerecees 3 
ENGL English Literature Elective ..........ccecccccnesreceereeeees 3 
Group 1-B Blot Me sitssssvinnicasccues.2-daavixgtan isis. Dds 3 
Group III-B (science/math) ...........ccceccsceeeeeeerees 3 
HIST History Elective—upper level ..............ccccccsseeeeeens 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HIST History Elective—upper level ..............:ccccceesecees 3 
laa 1B keihin sercdrensepeed taal 3 
CSOT OT RN. ENOCHIIIO Bina bese sataasvestiessuessasis <beosoudipipadh 9 
15 
HIST History Electives—upper level ............ccccecesereeees 6 
GOTO CIC CTIVGG 6... ccccsccnvecessessconssscevecnedsuobebtes 9 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
HIST History Electives—upper level .............-.ccceesereees 6 
CREE EERDON IN ieee a carenesceccseon crys oennessnanivnaniad ». 
15 
HIST History Elective—upper level ..............ccccceseeeneeees 3 
aT AR CUNIG iaaiiaccstisioseccnosedeuseccotcoscovassstebnedes 13 
16 


*Specific courses are listed on check sheet. 


History Courses 


101, 102. WORLD CIVILIZATIONS 3 hours credit each 
A survey of major civilizations from prehistoric times to the 
present emphasizing the economic, social, cultural, intellec- 
tual and political trends motivating human beings. Three 
hours per week. 


201,202. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

3 hours credit each 
These courses offer a survey of the political, economic, social 
and cultural factors which have shaped the pattern of life in 
the United States. Particular problems are examined in the 
light of their sources and historical development. HIST 201 
goes through 1865 and HIST 202 from 1865 to the present. 
Three hours per week. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 

RELIGIONS 3 hours credit 
An introductory survey of the historical development of world 
religions. Specific examples are drawn from such diverse cul- 
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tural traditions as ancient Babylonian, Judeo-Christian, impe- 
rial Chinese and modern American religious movements. Fer- 
tility gods and spirits of nature, augury, omens, possession 
and prophecy are among the topics analyzed. Prerequisites: 
HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


215. TOPICS IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A historical study of particular periods; groups, economic, 
intellectual and/or social movements and institutions. The 
course may be taken twice, under different course titles re- 
corded with the registrar. Three hours per week. 


225. HOLOCAUST: THE EXTERMINATION 

OF THE EUROPEAN JEWS 3 hours credit 
An examination of European anti-Semitism from its origins to 
its culmination in the Holocaust; major emphasis on the treat- 
ment of Jews by Nazi Germany and on the reaction of Jews 
and the outside world to this treatment. Three hours per 
week. 


300. THE HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY OF MARYLAND’S 

EASTERN SHORE 3 hours credit 
This course provides an introduction to the theory and 
methodology of historic archaeology. The interdependence 
of documentary and archaeological evidence is stressed. The 
material culture of the period 1600-1850 is examined for the 
lower Eastern Shore region and developments within the re- 
gion are related to the general themes that are influencing 
the Anglo-American community as a whole. Three hours per 
week. 


302. COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 

AMERICA (1607-1783) 3 hours credit 
A detailed study of foundations of American civilization. 
Economic, political, social, cultural and religious factors are 
emphasized. Consideration of English policy and the revolu- 
tion are included. Three hours per week. 


306. THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW NATION: 

U.S. (1789-1860) 3 hours credit 
This course covers such topics as the new government and 
its policies, nationalism and economic expansion, the Com- 
mon Man and the new democracy, social ferment and reform 
movements, Manifest Destiny, wars and sectional crises. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


308. SECTIONAL CONFLICT AND 

CIVIL WAR 3 hours credit 
A study of the origins, development and outcome of the strug- 
gle between the North and South to the end of the Civil War. 
Emphasis on the clash of national and sectional interests and 
the course of the military conflict to its conclusion. Not open 
to students with credit in HIST 307. Three hours per week. 


309. RECONSTRUCTION AND 

GILDED AGE 3 hours credit 
A study of the policies and application of presidential and 
congressional reconstruction and an examination of the influ- 
ence of the post-Civil War industrial boom on politics and 
society. Not open to students with credit in HIST 307. Three 
hours per week. 


310. HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

TO 1702 3 hours credit 
A survey of England from Roman times through the reign of 
William and Mary emphasizing political, legal, economic, so- 
cial and cultural institutions and trends. Prerequisites: HIST 
101, 102. Three hours per week. 


311. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN, 
1702 TO THE PRESENT 3 hours credit 
A survey of England and Great Britain from the reign of Queen 
Anne to the present, emphasizing institutional growth and 
development, the expansion of the empire and Britain's rise 


to a major world power. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. 


318. HISTORY OF THE 

ANCIENT NEAR EAST 3 hours credit 
A survey of social, political and religious institutions of the 
ancient Mesopotamian civilizations of the Sumerians, Babylo- 
nians, Hebrews, Assyrians, Hittites and Dynastic Egypt, with 
emphasis on cultural contributions. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 
102. Three hours per week. 


319. ROMAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
The course portrays the rise of Rome from city-state to empire. 
Emphasis on social and cultural achievements from eighth 
century B.C. to fourth century A.D. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 
102. Three hours per week. 


320. HISTORY OF THE EARLY 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH 3 hours credit 
Traces the history of Christianity from its origins in Jerusalem 
to its full organization in the reign of the emperor Justinian. 
Focus on the rise of episcopal authority, the origins and popu- 
lar appeal of monasticism and the early papacy. Includes 
selections from the New Testament, the Church Fathers of 
the East and Saint Augustine. Prerequisite: HIST 101. Three 
hours per week. 


321. HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 3 hours credit 
A survey of culture and institutions of eastern and western 
Europe from the Age of Constantine to the end of the Hundred 
Years’ War and the fall of Constantinople to the Turks. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


322. RENAISSANCE TO REVOLUTION 

(1450-1815) 3 hours credit 
European developments from the Age of Exploration through 
the French Revolution, emphasizing the development of early 
nationalism, absolutism, colonialism, capitalism, the middle 
classes, religious wars, cultural change and scientific thought. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


323. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of developments from the time of Napoleon to 
1900 with emphasis on the industrial revolution and im- 
perialism. Reorganization of the European state system and 
origins of the great ideological conflicts are considered. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


324. CENTRAL EUROPE SINCE 1815 3 hours credit 
A history of Germany and Austria from the Napoleonic period 
to the present, concentrating on the problems of German 
nationalism within the framework of modern Europe. Social, 
economic and cultural developments will also be emphasized. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


325. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS 

SINCE 1815 3 hours credit 
An examination of representative revolutions since the time 
of Napoleon, which assesses the influence of the French Rev- 
Olution on 19th century uprisings, explores the changed 
character of revolutions in the 20th century and attempts to 
construct a revolutionary model. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 
102. Three hours per week. 


326. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON, 
1789-1815 3 hours credit 

A study of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic period. 

Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


327. THE HABSBURG EMPIRE, 

1740-1918 3 hours credit 
Examination of the Habsburg lands and peoples with an em- 
phasis on the political, cultural, economic, dynastic and ethnic 
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problems of the monarchy. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. 
Three hours per week. 


330. PROSEMINAR IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A survey of selected historians and their philosophy of history. 
The student is guided in the preparation of a formal research 
paper using primary and secondary sources. (Required of 
history majors and may be taken by any student who has 
satisfactorily completed HIST 101, 102 and 201 or 202.) Three 
hours per week. 


332. NATIONAL HISTORY OF MEXICO 3 hours credit 
The development of the Mexican nation with special attention 
to the war for independence, Caudillo government, reform 
movement, the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz and the Revolution 
of 1910. United States-Mexican diplomatic relations are 
examined. Three hours per week. 


333. THE ABC POWERS 3 hours credit 
A study of the three major South American powers—Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile—with special emphasis on their constitu- 
tional development. Included is a close review of their relation- 
ships with the United States. Three hours per week. 


334. LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 3 hours credit 
A study of the major institutions that developed in Latin 
America during the colonial and national periods. Three hours 
per week. 


340. HISTORY OF AFRICA TO 1870 3 hours credit 
The development of indigenous political and social institutions 
leading to the formation of states and empires, the slave trade 
and the onset of European imperialism will be emphasized. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


341. HISTORY OF AFRICA: 

1870-PRESENT 3 hours credit 
This course emphasizes the history and politics of imperialism 
from the “scramble” for Africa to decolonization. Emphasis on 
the interaction of African and European institutions. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


350. THE MIDDLE EAST TO 1800 3 hours credit 
A survey of the political, social and economic history of the 
Middle East from the rule of Islam to the 19th century. Em- 
phasis on the rise and decline of the Arab Caliphates, Persia 
and the Ottomans. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. 


355. THE MIDDLE EAST SINCE 1800 3 hours credit 
A history of the strategic region from the beginnings of 
nationalism through the fall of the Ottoman Empire to the 
current existence of independent states. Emphasis on the 
historical understanding of the modern situation. Prerequi- 
sites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


362. CHINESE CIVILIZATION 3 hours credit 
Chinese civilization from its origins in the Bronze Age to the 
rise of nationalism and communism in the 20th century. Atten- 
tion is divided equally between political and cultural history, 
giving emphasis to the development of traditional institutions 
in Chinese society, as well as art, literature, religion and 
philosophy. Three hours per week 


363. JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 3 hours credit 
Japanese cultural and political development from the Familial 
Age to the present. Equal emphasis given to politics, 
economics, art and architecture, drama and literature, 
philosophy, and religion as persistent and evolving traditions. 
Three hours per week 


364. MODERN JAPAN 3 hours credit 


Economic, social, cultural and political study of the evolution 
of Japan from a traditional, isolated and closed society to a 
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westernized superpower. Emphasis on the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. Prerequisite: HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


370. GREEK HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A historical survey of classical Greek civilization, including 
political, socio-economic and religious institutions. Particular 
emphasis on cultural and artistic aspects of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


375. TOPICS IN AMERICAN STUDIES 3 hours credit 
A historical study of a particular aspect of American society 
and culture. The course may be taken twice, under different 
course titles recorded with the registrar. Three hours per 
week. 


377. THE CHANGING ROLE OF WOMEN 

IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Examines the changing role of women in United States history 
from colonial times to the present, with particular attention to 
the family and to traditional political, economic and cultural 
institutions. Prerequisite: HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


378. WOMEN IN MODERN AMERICA 3 hours credit 
Charts the course of the women’s movement in 20th-century 
America, examining the relationship between organized 
feminism and changes in public and private lives of women 
from different class, racial and ethnic backgrounds. Pre- 
requisite: HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


380. THE AMERICAN MILITARY 

EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 
Military history enables students to understand better the role 
played by the armed forces in American society today through 
a study of the origins and development of military institutions, 
traditions and practices in the United States, 1775 to the pre- 
sent. Three hours per week. 


381. WORLD WAR I 3 hours credit 
Study of the events that occurred during World War |, from 
the assassination of Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo to the peace 
of 1919. Emphasis on political developments, social and intellec- 
tual implications of the war, and its significance in shaping the 
20th century. Prerequisite: HIST 102. Three hours per week. 


383. HISTORY OF AMERICAN 

ENTERPRISE 3 hours credit 
Study of the development of the American entrepreneurial 
spirit and its influence on culture, society and politics from 
the European heritage to the present. Three hours per week. 


386. AMERICAN WILDERNESS 

EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 
Study of historical factors that contributed to attitudes toward 
wilderness and preservation efforts. Particular emphasis on 
American thought with special attention to Thoreau, Cole, 
Muir and Leopold. Prerequisite: HIST 102. Three hours per 
week. 


387. RACISM AND DISCRIMINATION 3 hours credit 
Multiperspective historical examination of the nature, origins 
and growth of racism and discrimination in America, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the 20th century. Prerequisites: HIST 
201, 202. Three hours per week. 


388. CIVIL RIGHTS 

IN AMERICAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
History of civil rights in America from the colonial period to 
the present; emphasis on the application of civil rights legis- 
lation to African-Americans and Indians and expansion to in- 
clude women and others. Prerequisites: HIST 201, 202. 
Three hours per week. 


390. STUDIES INWESTERN EUROPE _ 3 hours credit 
Focused study of particular periods, places, trends or prob- 
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lems in Western Europe. May be taken twice under different 
course titles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: HIST 
102. Three hours per week. 


395. MATERIAL CULTURE STUDIES 

IN AMERICAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
introduction to the specialized study of the American past 
through examination of cultural artifacts and documents relat- 
ing to them. Prerequisite: HIST 201. Three hours per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
An on-site study of the geography, history and culture of 
selected countries. Work in the field is preceded by pre-tour 
lectures. May be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. 
Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


400. HISTORY OF MARYLAND 3 hours credit 
A study of Maryland history and government from the colonial 
period to present. The course places special stress on the 
leaders, institutions and contributions made in Maryland and 
by Maryland to the nation. Three hours per week. 


401. AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 3 hours credit 
A historical study of the foreign relations of the United States 
and the resultant diplomatic negotiations from 1776-present. 
Three hours per week. 


405. THE UNITED STATES IN THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY | 3 hours credit 
Populism to 1932. A study of the political, economic, intellec- 
tual and social problems attending America’s rise to world 
power late in the 19th century, involvement in World War |, 
the changes attending that conflict and the problems of the 
1920s. Prerequisites: HIST 201, 202. Three hours per 
week. 


406. THE UNITED STATES IN THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY Ii 3 hours credit 
F.D. Roosevelt to the present. A study of the efforts of the 
United States to resolve the complex problems of the 1930s 
intensified by the Great Depression, its involvement in World 
War II and struggles to maintain peace in the post-war world. 
Prerequisites: HIST 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


407. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 3 hours credit 
A study of the westward movement from the Atlantic to the 
Trans-Allegheny and Trans-Mississippi West, with emphasis 
upon the influence of the frontiers in shaping American civili- 
zation. Three hours per week. 


408. HISTORY OF THE SOUTH 3 hours credit 
A history of the South from the colonial period to the present, 
covering developments in politics, economics, culture and 
society. Three hours per week. 


412, 413. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES | and Il 3 hours credit each 
These courses are a study of American thought as reflected 
by the people and leaders. The development of American 
heritage is covered from the colonial period to the present, 
with emphasis upon the intellectual, social, religious and 
economic movements. The first course covers from the colo- 
nial period to reconstruction and the second course from about 


1876 to present. Three hours per week. 


417. HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND 

TECHNOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A survey of the evolution of scientific achievements and 
technology in the Western world, with particular emphasis on 
the cultural, economic and social implications of these de- 
velopments. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per 
week. 


421. EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY WORLD 3 hours credit 
A study of the economic, social, intellectual and political de- 
velopment of Europe, viewed in the context of world wars, 
depression and conflicting political ideologies, showing the 
decline of European dominance and the rise of America and 
Asia. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


423. IMPERIAL RUSSIA 3 hours credit 
Study of the Russia empire from Peter the Great to the 1917 
revolution focusing on the political, economic and social de- 
velopments, Russia’s expansion and the conditions that led 
to revolution. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours 
per week. 


424. MODERN RUSSIA 3 hours credit 
Survey of 20th century Russia and the Soviet Union, em- 
phasizing the growth to global power, continuity and change, 
and the inherent problems that led to Soviet collapse and the 
rise of a new Russia. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. 


430. READINGS IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A readings course in history for students who have achieved 
above average in at least 18 hours of history courses. This 
course may be taken twice, under different course titles re- 
corded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Permission of depart- 
ment chair. Three hours per week. 


435. SENIOR THESIS 3 hours credit 
Individual research and preparation of a thesis by history 
majors. Topic to be approved by department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


440. MINORITY GROUPS IN UNITED 

STATES HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Attention to the role and contribution of minority groups in 
general, with special emphasis on some of the larger and 
older minority groups. Three hours per week. 


445. AFRICAN-AMERICAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
A study of the life and role of the African-American from the 
colonial period to the present. Three hours per week. 


446. READINGS IN AFRICAN-AMERICAN 

HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to past and current literature on African-Ameri- 
cans from 1619 to the present. Students critique, evaluate 
and discuss readings that depict various facets of the African 
experience in America. Prerequisite: HIST 202. Three hours 
per week. 


460. HISTORY OF CHINA SINCE 1800 3 hours credit 
The revolutionary transformation of China from the 19th cen- 
tury to the present, with emphasis on the impact of imperialism, 
the profound effects of Western technology and foreign policy 
wrought by the history of its relations with the West. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


470. HISTORY OF THE EARLY 

ROMAN EMPIRE 3 hours credit 
A study of particular institutions and movements in Roman 
history. Emphasis on family history and social and religious 
trends during the early imperial period of Roman history. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 


472. STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 

ARCHAEOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Assorted topics and archaeological sites of the ancient 
Mediterranean world (Crete, Greece and Italy) are examined. 
Course may be taken twice under different subtitles. Pre- 
requisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 
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474. HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT 3 hours credit 
An intensive study of three eras of Egyptian history: the 
Pyramid Age, the chaotic Middle Kingdom and New Kingdom 
Absolutism. Emphasis on cultural, religious and artistic con- 
tributions. Prerequisite: HIST 101. Three hours per week. 


480. MUSEUM STUDIES 3 hours credit 
A work experience course that invites students to learn 
techniques of museology. Students work in cooperation with 
various local or regional museums under the supervision and 
direction of a museum curator. This course may be taken 
twice with the consent of the instructor. Prerequisite: Written 
approval of department chair to register. Three hours per 
week. 


490. STUDIES IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
An intensive historical study of particular periods and groups, 
economic, intellectual, cultural, social movements and/or in- 
stitutions. This course may be taken twice under different 
course titles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of the department chair. Three hours per week. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study, research and conferences undertaken by 
history majors for departmental honors at the invitation of the 
department. This course may not be taken on a pass/no credit 
basis. Prerequisites: Approval of the department. Students 
must have completed 21 hours of coursework in history includ- 
ing HIST 330 and must have at least a 3.5 average in history. 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


In keeping with the liberal arts tradition and in 
order to facilitate the integration of curriculum, the Uni- 
versity offers courses in interdisciplinary studies. These 
courses are taught by a variety of departments and 
may be used, upon approval of advisors, within many 
of the programs of the University. 


100. FRESHMAN SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Focus on themes, issues and questions of importance in the 
liberal arts and sciences. Students must co-register for three 
General Education courses designated as part of the General 
Education learning community. Meets the objectives of the 
college orientation seminar. May be repeated once for credit. 
Three hours per week. 


111. HONORS CORE -CRITICAL 

THINKING AND WRITING 3 hours credit 
First course in the Honors Program core curriculum. The pro- 
cesses for developing and supporting beliefs with clear, unam- 
biguous arguments and evaluating the soundness of the argu- 
ments. Practice in reasoning, presentation of sound argu- 
ments in oral and written form and analysis of the use of 
language to influence thought. Restricted to students in the 
Honors Program. Three hours per week. 


112. HONORS CORE II-THE WESTERN INTELLECTUAL 
TRADITION | 3 hours credit 
Second course in the Honors core curriculum. The scrutiny 
of major intellectual texts which have shaped Western civiliza- 
tion from classical Greece to the Renaissance in order to 
examine a central issue or idea which these texts in part 
address. Prerequisite: |IDIS 111. Three hours per week. 


211. HONORS CORE III-THE WESTERN INTELLECTUAL 

TRADITION Ii 3 hours credit 
Third course in the Honors core curriculum. A continuation of 
the examination of major texts of Western culture from the 
17th century to the present in order to explore a central issue 
or idea which these texts in part address. Prerequisites: IDIS 
111, 112. Three hours per week. 
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212. HONORS CORE IV- 

SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 3 hours credit 
Fourth course in the Honors core curriculum. Analysis and 
discussion of a single problem in science. Students examine 
the relationships asserted between data and conclusions, 
suggest alternate hypotheses and design laboratory proce- 
dures that test the conclusions drawn. Students also examine 
the social and ethical implications of scientific findings. Pre- 
requisites: IDIS 111, 112, 211. Three hours per week. 


250. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive overview of major religious traditions, in- 
cluding Judaism, Islam, Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism and religions of the ancient world. Focus on structural 
concepts such as the experience of the sacred, the roles of 
myth and symbolic systems, cosmologies and definitions of 
the religious community. Three hours per week. 


278. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

HUMANITIES 3 hours credit 
Introductory-level General Education interdisciplinary course 
offered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
Topic of the course will vary from semester to semester. 
Course will develop students’ abilities to integrate and synthe- 
size ideas about the beauty and truth embodied in the tradi- 
tional disciplines of the humanities. Students may use only 
one of the following courses to satisfy Group |-B General 
Education requirements: IDIS 278 or 478. Three hours per 
week. 


279. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Introductory-level General Education interdisciplinary course 
offered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
Topic of the course will vary from semester to semester. 
Course will develop students’ abilities to integrate and synthe- 
size ideas about the interaction of humans in the social world. 
Students may use only one of the following courses to satisfy 
Group II-B General Education requirements: IDIS 279 or 479. 
Three hours per week. 


311. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 

SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Seminar examining an interdisciplinary topic of broad scope 
and significance. Open to all Honors students; required for 
those pursuing the General Honors degree designation. Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore standing and permission of the Honors 
director. Three hours per week. 


424. CURRENT TOPICS INCONFLICT 3 hours credit 
In-depth, interdisciplinary examination of a current case of 
domestic or international conflict through investigation of its 
economic, socio-cultural, political and historical roots, and 
exploration of the philosophical, political and socio-cultural 
aspects of its resolution. Prerequisites: SOCI| 225 or POSC 
409 and junior or senior class standing. Three hours per 
week. 


478. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

HUMANITIES 3 hours credit 
Upper-level General Education interdisciplinary course of- 
fered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
Topic of the course will vary from semester to semester. 
Course will expand students’ abilities to integrate and synthe- 
size ideas about the beauty and truth embodied in the tradi- 
tional disciplines of the humanities. Students may use only 
one of the following courses to satisfy Group I-B General 
Education requirements: IDIS 278 or 478. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing. Three hours per week. 


479. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 

Upper-level General Education interdisciplinary course of- 

fered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
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Topic of the course will vary from semester to semester. 
Course will expand students’ abilities to integrate and synthe- 
size ideas about the interactions of humans in the social world. 
Students may use only one of the following courses to satisfy 
Group II-B General Education requirement: IDIS 279 or 479. 
Prerequisite: Junior standing. Three hours per week. 


490. HONORS THESIS PREPARATION __ 1 hour credit 
Taken in the semester preceding the writing of an Honors 
thesis. Students select a thesis mentor and committee, do 
preliminary research on their subject and write a prospectus 
approved by their thesis committee. Required for students 
pursuing the General Honors degree designation. Prerequi- 
site: Completion of the Honors core curriculum. One hour 
per week. P/F. 


495. HONORS SENIOR THESIS 3 hours credit 
Thesis in major field of study. Required for students pursuing 
the General Honors degree designation. Prerequisite: IDIS 
490. Three hours per week. 


Liberal Studies 


Liberal Studies is a major designed for students 
who wish to develop a program of study in two or more 
areas or for students who wish to create a major in 
any area of study not offered by any traditional major 
at SSU. Students may earn either a B.A. or B.S. in 
liberal studies. 


Program Requirements 


In addition to satisfying all University requirements 
for graduation, liberal studies majors must complete a 
minimum of 30 semester hours in approved 300- or 
400-level courses, with grades of C or better in those 
courses. To guarantee that coursework completed 
satisfies requirements of the liberal studies program, 
students must follow the procedure for program ap- 
proval outlined below. 


Procedure for Program Approval 


Students wishing to major in liberal studies should 
contact the chair of liberal studies to discuss and de- 
velop a program proposal. The program proposal will 
describe the student's goals and related course selec- 
tions and sequencing. The program proposal will distrib- 
ute the 30 required upper-division semester hours across 
two or more primary disciplines, unless the student is 
following a pre-approved, established track within the 
liberal studies major. The program proposal should also 
incorporate any non-exempted lower-division Courses 
required as prerequisites to the courses chosen from 
the primary disciplines. 

As part of the process of developing a program 
proposal, the student consults with designated rep- 
resentatives from those disciplines chosen for study. 
The proposed program is approved by these represen- 
tatives and by the chair of liberal studies. The approved 
program then constitutes the student's requirements 
for graduation with the liberal studies major. Any devia- 
tion from the program must be approved in writing by 
the departmental representatives and the chair of lib- 
eral studies. 

Upper-division courses (courses at the 300/400 
levels) completed by students prior to receiving ap- 
proval for proposed programs may or may not be ap- 
proved for use in liberal studies, and no more than 18 
such hours may be credited toward a liberal studies 


major—that is, a student must earn a minimum of 12 
upper-level hours while in the major. 


Modern Languages and 
Intercultural Studies 


Professor Knowles; Associate Professor St. Martin; 
Assistant Professor White (chair); Lecturer K. 
Thompson. 


The Department of Modern Languages and Inter- 
cultural Studies offers the Bachelor of Arts in French 
and Spanish as well as minors in French, Spanish and 
German. 


Major Requirements 


A major in French or Spanish consists of 36 credit 
hours distributed as follows: 

1. at least 27 credit hours in the language above 
the elementary level, including at least six credit 
hours in courses at the 400 level; 

2. Survey of Literature courses (FREN/SPAN 
350, 351); 

3. a grade of C or better in ENGL 110—Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Language; 

4. grades of C or better in major courses (all trans- 
fer students must complete at least 15 hours 
in the Department of Modern Languages at 
Salisbury State University); and 

5. demonstrated oral and written proficiency to 
the satisfaction of the department through a 
standardized test and oral interview. 

The language major may be combined with study 
in other areas to enhance career opportunities. The 
department will advise students in planning an 
academic program to meet individual interests and 
career objectives. It is especially recommended that 
those planning careers in education and in government 
service study a second foreign language. 

All language major students are encouraged to 
plan one semester of study at an institution in a country 
in which the target language is spoken to improve their 
speaking ability and learn about the culture first-hand. 
Credits earned through study abroad may be applied 
toward the major. 

A language major planning to enter a field such 
as business, education, social work, etc. should seek 
advisement from the department in regard to selection 
and sequence of courses. For example, language 
majors who seek certification in teaching French and/or 
Spanish in secondary schools must fulfill the following 
requirements in addition to the requirements for the 
major: 


Credits 

EDUC 300 Development and Learning ...........sseseesererenes 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ............ccccccseseeseeereeeraseeeees 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: Research, Theory 

GT PHACHCS bh issih calls cescccssancbesteconcsesoosstbcaeesense 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ..............0 1 
EDUC 337 Foreign Language in the Secondary Schoo ....... 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

Secondary Education ..........cccecseceeeserenenenserenens 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular Classroom ............s:seecseseereeeereeeees 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional COMMUNICATION ...........-..ccererereereees 3 
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Minor Requirements 


Requirements for a minor in either French, Ger- 

man or Spanish consist of the following: 

1. at least 18 credit hours in the language, includ- 
ing FREN/SPAN/GERM 310, 312; 

2. grades of C or better in language courses taken 
toward the minor; 

3. at least 15 hours of the minor must consist of 
courses not used to satisfy General Education 
requirements; and 

4. amaximum of nine credit hours of transfer cred- 
it may be applied toward the minor. 


Testing Policy 


The Department of Modern Languages and Inter- 
cultural Studies awards and recognizes credit through 
examination in French, German and Spanish. Any stu- 
dent officially enrolled at Salisbury State University may 
be granted credits through any approved examinations 
(placement, advanced placement, challenge, CLEP). 
In any case, only nine test credits per language may 
be applied to either a minor or a major in that language. 
No credits will be awarded for 101 language courses 
under any circumstances nor will credits be awarded 
for any type of exam for a course below the student's 
established level of proficiency. 

Prior to their receiving University academic credit, 
native speakers and other students may acquire credit 
for language skills through examination by demonstrat- 
ing achievement on approved examinations adminis- 
tered by the Admissions Office (CLEP). 

Native speakers of the language in question are 
eligible to receive credit, through the departmental chal- 
lenge examination, only for courses in content areas, 
not for courses in development of language skills. Non- 
native students who continue their language study at 
Salisbury State University after having begun in high 
school, demonstrate achievement on the placement 
tests provided by the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages and Intercultural Studies, and complete an ap- 
propriate course with a C or better may qualify for Uni- 
versity credit. 

Placement tests are given the first two days of 
classes each semester. Students are eligible to take 
placement tests only during the first semester in which 
they are enrolled in a particular language. Students 
who demonstrate advanced standing through the 
placement test will be eligible for University credit as 
follows: 


PLACEMENT IN NUMBER OF CREDITS 

Intermediate (201) 3 for level 102 

Intermediate (202) 6 for 102 and 201 

Advanced (300 level) 9 for levels 102, 201 and 202 

Modern Languages Curriculum Guide* 

French Major 

FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 

ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION ............ccceeceeeereeeeeneenes 3 

HIST 101 World Civilizations ............ecccccsesseeseeseseennenennensenee 3 

FREN 201 Intermediate French ............c0cccecssseseernenecneereneees 3 
Groin 1B EMO CING ..<isin-caccisctncotersenesacnrerctoctvarsien- 3 
Group III-A El@Ctive .........ccccccescceececeeensrsensereeereees 3 

15 

ENGL102 Principles of Literature 0.0.0.0... ccccccccesceeeeeneeenees 3 

HIST 102 World Civilizations 2.......0...ccccccccccccceseeseneneneneenenens 3 

FREN202 Intermediate and Applied French .............:sccse 3 

PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ................0:ccccceseees 3 
TOU FT OUND Seve corevcccscsccevsscssescsséseccsecsnaesdenes 3 
GIO TTS CIN ore cbacs csccsstschsecceccesssesteabeosaneines 3 

18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FREN312 French Conversation ..............c..ccccceseeseeeeeeeeeneeees 3 
Second Foreign Language 101 ................cccee 3 
Group:tB Electives...) citi dQ See. 3 
Group WI-B Elective oo... ccccccecseeseccesecsesessenseees 3 
MCI ints bathe tighdih dis chine datessektohitn kuti beat tS sanopntaos 3 
15 
FREN310 French Grammar and Composition ................6+ 3 
Second Foreign Language 102 ..........cccccccceeeeeees 3 
CHOU 11-63 ENOCH keto edscokcbvedadeses eatin, 3 
Group III-B Elective 00.00... cecceeeteeetecees 3 
RCIVG ccvceccovsscosssssovncchicsbllh <i GRGLSUIO MAI SADA TS « 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................ 3 
FREN315 French Culture and Civilization | oo... 3 
FREN350 French Literature .................cssseccccesereerennntedsrseees 3 
FREN 402 Advanced Conversation ................cccccccssseeseeeneeeee 3 
Second Foreign Language 201 ...........cc cece 3 
15 
FREN316 French Culture and Civilization Il ........00.000.......... 3 
FREN 320 Introduction to Drama and Poetry ...................0. 3 
PREN S51 French LWOratUre. isiscinsiscss -ovecvevecersaseviess soodcetseesse 3 
Second Foreign Language 202 ...........ccsecseeeee 3 
BOIMGMEND, oss sesalictadsttantatecl cakepnive sekela cetkadbcctetapssconcst« 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
FREN401 Advanced Composition and Morphology ............. 3 
Second Foreign Language ..............ccccceseessereees 3 
SIOCUVIG pecsccicsssdeleSelscnsisterstbessthol teedececttessvecdecests 9 
15 
FREN 321 Introduction to the Short Story and Novel ........... 3 
Second Foreign Language .............cccceeeesesseeeess 3 
CPOCUIOD Sas ites asscn dk atecnsiav beset cdioodigsh tiene eas eaaes 9 
15 


*This guide is provided as a sample. Students majoring in Spanish, 
attempting a minor or combining their language study with specializa- 
tion in another area should see the department for a checklist of require- 
ments for their individual program. 


French Courses 


100. FRENCH FOR PRACTICAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to meet the needs of those who expect 
to use French for verbal communication. Students learn prac- 
tical vocabulary and basic phrases in order to function in daily 
situations, to seek information, to satisfy personal needs and 
to observe native courtesies. The course enables students 
who travel to French-speaking countries to have a more mean- 
ingful and rewarding experience. Does not satisfy General 
Education requirement. Three hours per week. 


101. ELEMENTARY FRENCH 3 hours credit 
A beginning course in spoken and written French with em- 
phasis on the sound system and the basic structures of the 
language. Does not satisfy General Education requirement. 
Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY FRENCH Ii 3 hours credit 
A continuation of skill development in spoken and written 
French with further study of major structures. Satisfies Group 
1-B General Education requirements. Prerequisite: FREN 
101 or at least one year of high school French. Three hours 
per week. | 


105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour ocredit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written practice 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in FREN 101. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in FREN 101 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 
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106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in FREN 102. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in FREN 102 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


201. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development and refinement of 
language skills with emphasis on reading, writing and vocabu- 
lary development. Satisfies Group |-B General Education re- 
quirement. Prerequisite: FREN 102 or at least two years of 
high school French. Three hours per week. 


202. INTERMEDIATE AND 

APPLIED FRENCH 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development, refinement and ap- 
plication of language skills with emphasis on reading, writing 
and vocabulary development. Satisfies the language require- 
ment for English majors and Group I-B General Education. 
Prerequisite: FREN 201 or at least three years of high school 
French. Three hours per week. 


205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in FREN 201. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in FREN 201 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in FREN 202. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in FREN 202 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


300. TOPICS IN FRENCH LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, movement, genre or 
theme in French. Topic may vary from semester to semester. 
May be repeated once with new content. Prerequisite: FREN 
310 or permission of department chair. Three hours per 
week. 


310. FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 

COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Intensive review and application of grammar, using exercises, 
compositions, dictation and papers in order to strengthen pro- 
ficiency in writing. Continuing acquisition of vocabulary and 
oral skills. Prerequisite: FREN 202 or equivalent experience. 
Three hours per week. 


312. FRENCH CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
Proficiency-based conversation course which focuses on the 
refinement of listening and speaking skills and vocabulary 
acquisition through role playing, small group and class discus- 
sion, oral reports and presentations. Introduction to phonetics. 
Prerequisite: FREN 202 or equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


315. FRENCH CULTURE AND 

CIVILIZATION | 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the history of French civilization tracing 
major cultural themes from the beginning of French society 
to the 16th century. Prerequisite: FREN 202 or equivalent 
experience. Three hours per week. 


316. FRENCH CULTURE AND 

CIVILIZATION Il 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the history of French civilization tracing 
major cultural themes from the 17th to the 20th century. Pre- 
requisite: FREN 202 or the equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


320. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY FORMS | 

DRAMA AND POETRY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the formal principles underlying drama and 
poetry through readings and analysis of selected works. Pre- 
requisite: FREN 310 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


321. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY FORMS II 

SHORT STORY AND NOVEL 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the narrative techniques of the French short 
story and novel through readings and analysis of selected 
works. Prerequisite: FREN 310 or consent of department 
chair. Three hours per week. 


401. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND 

MORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A synthesis on an intense, advanced level of all of the princi- 
ples of morphology, syntax, sentence development and sen- 
tence structure through translation and detailed composition. 
Prerequisite: FREN 310 or consent of department chair. 
Three hours per week. 


402. ADVANCED CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to provide greater flexibility in the spoken 
language by intense oral practice to correct the defects of 
pronunciation and diction through phonetics. Prerequisite: 
FREN 312 or consent of department chair. Three hours per 
week. 


405. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

IN FRENCH 1-6 hours credit 
Individual study of special areas in French linguistics or in 
French literature with the advice and direction from a member 
of the department. May be repeated by same student with 
new content. Prerequisite: Consent of department chair. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR 1-3 hours credit 
A course for senior French majors in which research encom- 
passing several areas of French life and culture, language 
and literature is brought to bear upon a single theme or issue. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


German Courses 


101. ELEMENTARY GERMAN 3 hours credit 
A beginning course in spoken and written German with em- 
phasis on the sound system and the basic structures of the 
language. Does not satisfy General Education requirement. 
Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY GERMAN Il 3 hours credit 
A continuation of skill development in spoken and written 
German with further study of major structures. Satisfies Group 
|-B General Education requirement. Prerequisite: GERM 101 
or at least one year of high schoo! German. Three hours per 
week. 


105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 

CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in GERM 101. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered for GERM 101 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM 

CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work done in GERM 102. To be eligible 
for this credit, students must be registered for GERM 102 or 
receive permission of the department chair. Two hours per 
week. 
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201. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development and refinement of 
the language skills with emphasis on reading, writing and 
vocabulary development. Group |-B General Education re- 
quirement. Prerequisite: GERM 102 or at least two years of 
high school German. Three hours per week. 


202. INTERMEDIATE AND 

APPLIED GERMAN 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development, refinement and ap- 
plication of language skills with emphasis on reading, writing 
and vocabulary development. Satisfies the language require- 
ment for English majors and Group |-B General Education. 
Prerequisite: GERM 201 or at least three years of high school 
German. Three hours per week. 


205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work done in GERM 201. To be eligible 
for this credit, students must be registered for GERM 201 or 
receive permission of the department chair. Two hours per 
week. 


206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work done in GERM 202. To be eligible 
for this credit, students must be registered for GERM 202 or 
receive permission of the department chair. Two hours per 
week. 


310. ORAL AND WRITTEN 

COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
A course in which students develop facility to sustain oral and 
written discussion in German. Students practice the basic 
patterns of German syntax and develop vocabulary by prepar- 
ing frequent oral and written compositions. Prerequisite: 
GERM 202 or equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 


312. GERMAN CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to develop confidence and correctness in 
spoken German through practice in pronunciation, dialogues, 
discussions and oral reports and presentations. Prerequisite: 
GERM 202 or equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 


Russian Courses 


101. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN | 3 hours credit 
Beginning course in spoken and written Russian with em- 
phasis on the alphabet, sound system, basic structures of the 
language and contemporary culture. Does not satisfy General 
Education requirements. Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN Il 3 hours credit 
Continued development of listening, speaking, reading and 
writing in Russian with further study of major (grammatical) 


structures and contemporary culture. Satisfies Group I-B Gen- © 


eral Education requirements. Prerequisite: RUSS 101 or at 
least one year of high school Russian. Three hours per week. 


Spanish Courses 


100. SPANISH FOR PRACTICAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed for students who expect to use Spanish 
for verbal communication in a Spanish-speaking environment. 
Students will learn practical vocabulary and basic phrases 
which will enable them to function in ordinary daily situations, 
in seeking information, in satisfying personal needs and in 
observing native courtesies. The course enables students who 
travel to Spanish-speaking countries to have a more meaning- 
ful and more rewarding experience. Does not satisfy General 
Education requirement. Three hours per week. 
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101. ELEMENTARY SPANISH 3 hours credit 
A beginning course in spoken and written Spanish with em- 
phasis on the sound system and the basic structures of the 
language. Does not satisfy General Education requirement. 
Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY SPANISH II 3 hours credit 
A continuation of skill development in spoken and written 
Spanish with further study of major structures. Satisfies Group 
|-B General Education requirement. Prerequisite: SPAN 101 
or at least one year of high school Spanish. Three hours per 
week. 


105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in SPAN 101. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in SPAN 101 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in SPAN 102. To be eligible for this 
Credit, students must be registered in SPAN 102 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


201. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 3 hours credit 
A course for the continued development and refinement of 
the language skills with emphasis on reading, writing and 
vocabulary development. Satisfies Group I-B General Educa- 
tion requirement. Prerequisite: SPAN 102 or at least two 
years of high school Spanish. Three hours per week. 


202. INTERMEDIATE AND 

APPLIED SPANISH 3 hours credit 
A course in which students refine and apply their language 
skills by exploring diverse forms of expression in Spanish. 
Satisfies the language requirement for English majors and 
Group I-B General Education. Prerequisite: SPAN 201 or at 
least three years of high school Spanish. Three hours per 
week. 


205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in SPAN 201. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in SPAN 201 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
An optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercises 
to be done in the language laboratory or in workshop sessions 
to complement the work in SPAN 202. To be eligible for this 
credit, students must be registered in SPAN 202 or receive 
permission of the department chair. Two hours per week. 


300. TOPICS IN SPANISH 3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, movement, genre or 
theme. Topic will vary from semester to semester. May be 
repeated once with new content. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or 
permission of department chair. Three hours per week. 


310. ORAL AND WRITTEN 

COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
A course in which students develop facility to sustain oral and 
written discussion in Spanish. Students practice the basic 
patterns of Spanish syntax and develop vocabulary by prepar- 
ing frequent oral and written compositions. Prerequisite: 
SPAN 202 or equivalent experience. Three hours per week 


312. CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 


A course designed to develop confidence and correctness in 
spoken Spanish through practice in conversation, reports and 
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discussions. Prerequisite: SPAN 202 or equivalent experi- 
ence. Three hours per week. 


315. ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 

CULTURE 3 hours credit 
A study of the dominant cultural patterns in Spanish life includ- 
ing the themes of religion, family relationships and festivals; 
and the dilemmas of work-leisure, sports-cruelty, honor-death, 
through prose, drama and other selected material. Prerequi- 
site: SPAN 310 or consent of department chair. Three hours 
per week. 


316. ELEMENTS OF LATIN AMERICAN 

CULTURE 3 hours credit 
A study of key cultural patterns with particular attention given 
to the results of the transformation of Spanish culture through 
its transplantation to the New World. The major vehicle of 
examination is the written word in prose, drama and other 
selected materials. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or consent of 
department chair. Three hours per week. 


320. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY FORMS | 

DRAMA AND POETRY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the formal principles underlying drama and 
poetry through readings and analysis of selected works. Pre- 
requisite: SPAN 310 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


321. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY FORMS Ii 

SHORT STORY AND NOVEL 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the narrative techniques of the short story 
and the novel through readings and analysis of selected 
works. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or consent of department 
chair. Three hours per week. 


401. ADVANCED SPANISH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Concentrated drill on Spanish syntax and idiomatic usage 
combined with translation from English to Spanish and the 
writing of themes in Spanish. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or 
consent of department chair. Three hours per week. 


405. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

IN SPANISH 1-6 hours credit 
Individual study of special areas in Spanish linguistics such 
as phonetics and diction, the history and evolution of the 
language, or in Spanish and Latin American literature with 
advice and direction from a member of the department. May 
be repeated by same student with new content. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department chair. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR 1-3 hours credit 
A course for the senior Spanish major in which research en- 
compassing several areas of Spanish life and culture, lan- 
guage and literature is brought to bear upon a single theme 
or issue. Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


intercultural Studies 


All of the following courses are taught in English 
and satisfy General Education requirements under 
Group |-B. They offer all students the experience of a 
direct encounter with or a close-up exposure to a culture 
other than their own. Through these courses students 
are able to view their own cultural values in a more 
universal context. 


101. ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE 

STUDY | 3 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for students to explore and study lan- 
guages not normally offered in the fixed curriculum. May be 
repeated once under a different title. Does not satisfy General 
Education requirement. Three hours per week. 


102. ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE 

STUDY Il 3 hours credit 
Provides a second semester opportunity for students to 
explore and study languages not normally offered in the fixed 
curriculum. The course may be repeated once under a diffe- 
rent subtitle. Three hours per week. 


240. THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 

AND THEIR SETTING 3 hours credit 
The study of the Italians, their society, culture and traditions in 
the geo-historical setting. The major vehicles of examination 
will be lecture, essays, selected literature in translation and 
film. Three hours per week. 


241. THE FRENCH PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
A study of contemporary French culture. The uniqueness of 
French mentality is studied through the language, the tradi- 
tions and the customs of the people. Three hours per week. 


243. LATIN AMERICAN PEOPLES 3 hours credit 
A cross-cultural approach to the study of the uniqueness of 
the Latin American character and mentality as they are re- 
flected in the language, the traditions and the lifestyle of the 
people. Three hours per week. 


244. THE SPANISH PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
A cross-cultural approach to the study of the Spanish culture. 
The uniqueness of the Spanish character is studied through 
the language, traditions and the lifestyle of the people. Three 
hours per week. 


245. THE GERMAN PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
A cross-cultural approach to the study of the German culture. 
The uniqueness of the German character is studied through 
the language, the traditions and the lifestyle of the people. 
Three hours per week. 


248. STUDIES INCONTEMPORARY 

CULTURES 3 hours credit 
A course providing opportunities for students to explore and 
study the ways of life and contemporary culture of peoples 
of the industrialized world not normally studied as a part of 
the fixed curriculum. The course may be repeated once under 
a different subtitle. Three hours per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
An on-site study of the geography, history and culture of 
selected foreign countries. Work in field is preceded by pre- 
tour lectures. 


Literature in Translation 


All of the following literature courses are taught in 
English and satisfy General Education requirements 
under Group I-A, the literature requirement. Through 
these courses students are able to view another culture 
as it is reflected through its literature. Students also 
will come to appreciate the humanistic value of litera- 
ture. 


FREN350. THE RISE AND FALL OF SENSUALITY FROM 

THE MIDDLE AGES TO 1700 3 hours credit 
The theme of sensuality in major works from the Middle Ages 
to the Enlightenment: medieval conflict, humanistic synthesis, 
classical rigidity. (“Song of Roland,” Lays of Marie de France, 
Essays-Montaigne, Gargantua-Rabelais, Racine, Corneille, 
Moliere.) Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department 
chair. Three hours per week. 


FREN 351. FRENCH LITERATURE OF PROTEST 

IN TRANSLATION (1700-1970) 3hours credit 
A study of the emergence of France as a nation through: the 
revolutionary literature of 1789, the intense emotionalism of 
the romantics, the realist observations and the existential ab- 
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surd of France today. Open to all. Prerequisite: ENGL 102 
or consent of department chair. Three hours per week. 


MDFL 300. STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE 

IN TRANSLATION 3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, movement, genre or 
theme. Topic will vary from semester to semester. May be 
repeated once with new content and different subtitle. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


MDFL 301. STUDIES IN SPANISH LITERATURE 

IN TRANSLATION 3 hours credit 
A course of study of an author, period, movement, genre or 
theme. Topic will vary from semester to semester. May be 
repeated once with new content and different subtitle. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


MDFL302. COMPARATIVELITERATURE 3hourscredit 
A course focusing on a comparative study of literary works 
from at least two areas of literature in translation: French, 
German, Latin American or Spanish. May be repeated once 
for credit with different content and different subtitle. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


SPAN 350. THE REBEL IN SPANISH 

LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A survey of the classics from the Middle Ages, the Renais- 
sance and the Golden Age. Course conducted in English and 
open to non-majors. Requirement for majors. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three hours per 
week. 


SPAN351. THE SPLINTERED IMAGE: THE INDIVIDUAL 

AND SOCIETY IN 20TH CENTURY 

SPANISH AND LATIN AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of ways contemporary Spanish and Latin American 
authors struggle to express themselves relative to crises in con- 
temporary Western culture. Conducted in English. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three hours per 
week. 


Music 


Professor Elliot; Associate Professor Zeigler; Assistant 
Professors Cockey, R. Johnson (chair), Karna. 


The Music Department aims to have students un- 
derstand the importance of placing emphasis on perfor- 
mance as well as classroom instruction to develop a 
comprehensively prepared musician/teacher; to place 
music in a historical, theoretical and aesthetic context 
within the educational/teaching environment; and to ef- 
fectively communicate and demonstrate cognitive 
knowledge, psychomotor skills and the aesthetic nature 
of music. 

The department offers the Bachelor of Arts in music 
within which students may specialize in performance, 
composition, theory/history, arts administration, church 
music, electronic music and music education. All stu- 
dents wishing acceptance into the Bachelor of Arts in 
music program must audition and should arrange audi- 
tion appointments with the department chair. Transfer 
students must complete all requirements for the major 
including 15 semester hours in music. Students enrol- 
led in the program must maintain a 2.5 grade point 
average in music courses. 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Arts in music 
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are as follows: 


General Education ............ccc:ccccees 45 credit hours 

i 54 credit hours required of all 
music majors 

CPCIVOE Hikcshesdscccceseccscassssccscocedeb Nore 24 credit hours of electives 

DON IIA SACI ecb cdees Deda, cg chert 123 degree hours" 


The Music Department also offers courses that 
will qualify elementary education majors to apply for a 
state endorsement to teach music in Maryland elemen- 
tary schools. Eligibility for this endorsement requires 
completion of a minimum of 16 semester hours in 
music. Students seeking this endorsement must com- 
plete one of the following courses as prerequisites to 
music skills courses: 


Credits 
MUSC 120 Basic Music Theory ............0..cccccccccssecescesseseseeeees 3 
PUR CUO FUNIGNTIOTIENG ooo cicccccscoccecccvescovccsencocsteccrabsctledels 3 


Students are advised to take one of the following 
courses to satisfy General Education Group B require- 
ments: 


Credits 
MUSC 114 Music Appreciation. ..............cccccccessceeescsscseeneeeneees 3 
MUSC 120 Basic Music Theory ............ccccccccssescceseesesreerseeeeees 3 
WISC 200 FUriesnerale «siésseil. ssciiistiesecesciand. cscdesdbthessesbeensd 3 
Music Curriculum Guide 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition .............0cccceccesceseseeenees 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations oo... cccccccccscsecesseesescstesesseeccceees 3 
General Education (Lab Science) ..........c.ccccccee 4 
ROIS 2OD: TY Ai. Bie scsconiaeryensssitanye dd bobinentesentiuvens cub iiaeabe 3 
WAS TSB. ADDN MAIBIC | oc.ccccins.cccocssecccerscesectnscodeessenssenocesnanvens 1 
PRRs Sn I PN aie sis scecheussuucetecbirbiennsoseiodsones 2 
MUSC NRE Pa NN aA a 1 
17 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ............ccccsccsessessessereceeeeeseens 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations .0.......cccsecsccccsscsssssscveseeesecesesscenseee 3 
General Education (Lab Science) ............ccscesesee 4 
DLPOUARAPS |, SYMMOEW Bl o:.ososcetthathtensaiicecscissectotreamasctanntanhaecsamnets 3 
MUSC 139 Applied Music Wo... ccc ccscssscsssesscssscseseesessersens 1 
WUGC208 Clase’ Plano Main i AL: 2 
MUSC Geena sii0. cease. ica. we. SA, 1 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL English Literature Elective .............cccccsseeeeeeeeeees 3 
DEL IEIs Se. LEMMOEDE DIN .»<cirnosisigsn instbidts shay neoshog othueatghohesé dagleds cobteten’ 3 
WEI 106 ClABO: VOI bsuiis ciel, ciplesiedicchonces dbpeotdtedbectecbdcuteca 2 
MUSC 238 Applied Music Ul ...............cccccccseeseeceesesceseeeneeennes 1 
MUSC SEO UUNUUITIE nc.soiiste'-Ss Leela tatialsobhon) cokniaas snapee dele pntiatasoen) 1 
General Education Elective ..0.0..........cccccccsceeeeeeees 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............0..00000c.0ccceeee 3 
16 
MUSC 114 Music Appreciation 2.0.00... .ccccccccccseceeescessseseseseeseeeees 3 
WASSG S64: Teo Vii 3 AR, RRR 3 
MAINO. 108: : Giants Vole ths .ssssissocnseseasccttss. eedaletediceians cetbosisest 2 
BI, ADONIS WAUBIC IV. oi:.casacccsappedansnarsesniqnaccenoleosncepesstess 1 
MUSC ee eg PERM Reale canine de la oT 1 
RING HINO one a cticsccicconsstnbeendicccscdedvosentetessennes bens 3 
General Education Elective .........ccccccccseseseeeseesees 3 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MUSC 305 Music History | on... ceeccssessssesseesescsnssecsseeceees 3 
MUSC310 Conducting and Score Reading 2..............cccceeeene 3 
MUSC 425 Musical Form and AnallySis .......00..0ccceccecscseeeveerseeees 3 
MATSC.S38. . Apri MAIBIC Vi oincocovesovionsstnncadbscocnchsoocesmrovintensioeses 1 
MUSC SSI EINE -ajine-ivcneeediiniterdienscaimetad danse ans dtands 1 
NINO THOOMUOD 0. -cosccnsvnssctticecbocddoiecessecbseutiedinetsesedhe. 6 
17 
MUSC 306 Music History Wooo... .cccececccccsesecesesceeeseneseseeceseeren 3 
MUSC 339 Applied Music VI oo... ccccscccsccsscesseeeseseeesesenseeees 1 
MUSC St ee eee ge eee CP 1 
oh: RSET EI. i. ae coal = 3 
General Education Electives ...........cccccccseeseesseeseees 6 
14 
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SENIOR YEAR 
MUSC 438 Applied Music Vil oo....cccccccccccceceescecrscseersseseneees 1 
MUSC LOTR snc dscicabeess.. shades stewiadnnobastindyeaceds ondts oo cdeve 3 
General Education Electives .......ccccccccccccccccccscsceesees 6 
MUSC EEC MRVALIND Iv: shot indi shits sits ose oesnaes thadhae <cceke sallpalia acs 1 
MUSC 426 Arranging for Voices and Instruments oo... 3 
14 
MUSC 439 Applied Music VIM ........c.cccccccscccsccesecssesseecscscseseesserees 1 
General Education Electives ..........ccccccccccscsscetsecseees 12 
MUSC RY De ee Rey eee Amor i 5 SPE 1 
14 


“Music majors with emphasis in applied piano study are required to have 
four semesters of keyboard accompanying and four semesters of ensem- 
ble credit; all other degrees are required to have eight semesters of 
ensemble credit. Students planning coursework to meet state credit count 
certification in music education should see the chair of the Music Depart- 
ment and an education counselor for advice. 


Music Courses 


100. UNIVERSITY CHORALE 1 hour credit 
Non-auditioned ensemble of mixed SATB voices which per- 
forms a variety of choral literature from all musical periods 
and styles. Membership is open to all students. Some singing 
ability and understanding of musical notation is expected. May 
be repeated for General Education Group |-B credit. Two 
hours per week. 


101. UNIVERSITY BAND 1 hour credit 
Non-auditioned ensemble, open to all University wind and 
percussion students who wish to continue their performance 
experience at the university level. Performances will include 
select athletic events, on-campus functions and special ac- 
tivities. May be repeated for General Education Group 1I-B 
credit. Two hours per week. 


102. JAZZ ENSEMBLE 1 hour credit 
Emphasis on study and performance of a variety of jazz styles 
ranging from the “Big Band” sound to contemporary and “fu- 
sion” forms and development of jazz improvisation skills. 
Membership is open to all students. Prerequisite: Strong 
performance background, sight-reading skills and com- 
prehensive musicianship is preferred. May be repeated for 
General Education Group I-B credit. Two hours per week. 


103. CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLES 1 hour credit 
Study, rehearsal and performance of selected works for small 
ensembles, both vocal and instrumental (designated by the 
department for any given semester). For advanced students 
with prior performing experience and for full-time under- 
graduate students only. Prerequisites: Audition and approval 
of the instructor/department in writing. May be repeated for 
General Education Group |-B credit. Two hours per week. 


105. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 1 hour credit 
Study and performance of standard orchestral literature and 
contemporary compositions. Membership required of string 
majors and open to wind and percussion students by audition. 
May be repeated for General Education Group I-B credit. Four 
hours per week. 


106. CHAMBER CHOIR 1 hour credit 
A select choral ensemble whose members assume individual 
responsibility for professionalism, commitment, awareness of 
musical objectives and excellence in performance. Atten- 
dance at all rehearsals is mandatory and outside preparation 
is required to equalize differing levels of ability. Open to all 
students by audition only, required for voice majors. May 
be repeated for General Education Group I-B credit. Four 
hours per week. 


107. WIND SINFONIA 1 hour credit 
Select ensemble of wind and percussion instrumentalists. Per- 
formance of “chamber” and “large” ensemble repertoire span- 
ning all musical epochs. Required of instrumental music 


majors. Open to non-majors by audition only. Attendance 
at all rehearsals and performances mandatory. May be re- 
peated for General Education Group |-B credit. Four hours 
per week. 


108. CLASS VOICE | 2 hours credit 
Introduction to vocal techniques through voice placement, breath- 
ing, tone production and diction. Recommended for the gen- 
eral student as well as students interested in musical theatre 
and communication arts. Includes introduction to art song 
literature and musical theatre repertoire. May not be taken 
for credit if student already has credit for MUSC 207. Two 
hours per week. 


109. CLASS VOICE Il 2 hours credit 
Continuation of vocal techniques through voice placement, 
breathing, tone production and diction. Recommended for the 
general student as well as students interested in musical 
theatre and communication arts. Includes art song literature 
and musical theatre repertoire. May not be taken for credit if 
student already has credit for MUSC 208. Two hours per 
week. 


111. THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPULAR MUSIC 

IN AMERICAN CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Popular music from the Revolutionary War to the present is 
examined in light of social, political, cultural and technological 
influence and change. Three hours per week. 


112. CREATIVITY AND 

ELECTRONIC/ACOUSTIC MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Stylistic, technical and intuitive aspects of music are examined 
through listening, discussion and creative exercises. Students 
explore their creative potential in music and are familiarized 
with newer techniques of composition including synthesized 
music. Three hours per week. 


114. MUSIC APPRECIATION 3 hours credit 
Historical survey of musical styles and forms from the Renais- 
sance, Baroque, Classical and Romantic periods to the music 
of the 20th century. Open to the general student; required of 
music majors. Three hours per week. 


115. EXPLORING AND 

ENJOYING MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Examination of the perceptive listening and understanding of 
the great classics in music. Students are introduced to each 
work through filmstrips, recordings and other audiovisual 
materials. Open to the general student. Three hours per 
week. 


120. BASIC MUSIC THEORY 3 hours credit 
Principles of music construction based upon the laws of music 
theory in Western culture. Emphasis on the nature of tone 
and the organization of tones in melody and harmony utilizing 
the basic language of keys, scales, chords and notation. Three 
hours per week. 


138. APPLIED MUSIC | 1-2 hours credit 
Study of fundamental skills appropriate to the instrument or 
voice with survey of basic literature. Prerequisite: Entrance 
audition and permission of chair. One half-hour meeting per 
week per credit. 


139. APPLIED MUSIC Il 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 138 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful pane! evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 138. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


200. FUNDAMENTALS 3 hours credit 
Develops understanding of musical notation and skills in read- 
ing and performing music by singing, playing the piano, simple 
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harmony, melody and rhythm instruments and conducting. 
Three hours per week. 


203, 204. THEORY | AND Il 3 hours credit each 
Sight reading, ear training, and written and keyboard harmony 
techniques applied to development of reading, part-writing 
and aural skills through simple chromaticism, modulation and 
transposition. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or approval of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


205, 206. CLASS PIANO!|AND II 2 hours credit each 
Group piano instruction with individual help, to develop funda- 
mental piano techniques and pianistic style through acquain- 
tance with a wide variety of piano literature. Each course may 
be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Piano | to be a 
prerequisite to Piano Il. MUSC 200 or equivalent. Two hours 
per week. 


209, 210. CLASS GUITAR! AND Il 2 hours credit each 
Fundamentals of six-string guitar techniques, chords and 
basic classical guitar using musical notation; accompaniment 
styles, melodies and appropriate literature. Each course may 
be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Guitar | to be a 
prerequisite to Guitar Il. MUSC 200 or approval of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


211. INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUES: STRINGS 

AND WOODWINDS 2 hours credit 
An introduction to traditional musical instruments and their 
development in Western culture. The basic techniques of tone 
production are demonstrated and practiced. In the string fam- 
ily, use of the bow, pizzicato and seating of the fingers are 
applied to violin and violoncello, and secondarily to viola and 
bass viol. In the woodwind family, proper embouchure, brea- 
thing, tonguing and slurring and proper fingering are applied 
to the flute and clarinet and secondarily to piccolo, low 
clarinets, saxophone and representative double reed instru- 
ments. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 and/or approval of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


212. INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUES: BRASS AND 

PERCUSSION 2 hours credit 
An introduction to traditional musical instruments and their 
development in Western culture. The basic techniques of tone 
production are demonstrated and practiced. In the brass fam- 
ily, proper embouchure, breathing, tonguing and slurring, fin- 
gering and other means of changing pitch are applied to trum- 
pet and trombone and secondarily to French horn, baritone 
and tuba; in the percussion, proper handling and playing 
techniques are applied to drums, cymbals, mallet-played in- 
struments, miscellaneous percussion instruments and Latin 
American instruments with characteristic rhythmic activity and 
pattern. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 and/or approval of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


213. SINGER'S DICTION | 1 hour credit 
Introduction to the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) and 
the application of English and Italian diction to contemporary 
English and 18th century Italian art song literature. Required 
for voice majors. Prerequisite: Concurrent registration in 
applied voice study. One hour per week. 


214. SINGER'S DICTION Il 1 hour credit 
Continuation of the study of the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet (IPA) and the application of English and Italian diction to 
contemporary English and 18th century Italian art song liter- 
ature. Required for voice majors. Prerequisite: Concurrent 
registration in applied voice study and MUSC 213. One hour 
per week. 


238. APPLIED MUSIC Ill 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 139 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
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Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 139. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


239. APPLIED MUSIC IV 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 238 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequi- 
site: Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 
238. One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


303, 304. THEORY Ill AND IV 3 hours credit each 
Continuation of sight reading, keyboard and aural skills begun 
in Theory | and Il, with drill in advanced melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic dictation. Detailed application to the keyboard 
of four-part diatonic and chromatic harmonic patterns. Tertian 
harmonic progressions through secondary chords, more re- 
mote modulation and chromaticism. Theory IV includes quin- 
tile and quartile harmonies, 12-tone composition and other 
prevailing 20th century techniques. Prerequisite: MUSC 204. 
Three hours per week. 


305,306. MUSICHISTORYIANDII 3hourscrediteach 
Music from earliest times to the present, including changing 
theories of form and composition. Analysis and comparison 
of prevailing styles in music by representative composers. 
Music History | covers ancient music through the early 
Baroque. Music History || covers the mature Baroque period 
through the present, including music of non-Western cultures. 
Prerequisite: MUSC 104 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


310. CONDUCTING AND 

SCORE READING 3 hours credit 
Application of basic conducting patterns in expressing a var- 
iety of styles, dynamics and tempi; analysis of conductor's 
score and rehearsal techniques in both choral and instrumen- 
tal music. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or equivalent. Three 
hours per week. 


313. SINGER’S DICTION Ill 1 hour credit 
Continues study of diction through application of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) and German and French diction 
to German “Lieder” and French “Melodie.” Required for voice 
majors. Prerequisites: Concurrent registration in applied 
voice study and MUSC 214. One hour per week. 


314. SINGER’S DICTION IV 1 hour credit 
Continued study of diction through application of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) and German and French diction 
to German “Lieder” and French “Melodie.” Required for voice 
majors. Prerequisites: Concurrent registration in applied 
voice study and MUSC 313. One hour per week. 


315,316. CLASSPIANOINANDIV 2hourscrediteach 
Continuation of skills developed in Piano | and Ii plus keyboard 
harmony through simple modulation, transposition, improvisa- 
tion and accompaniment techniques and ensemble playing. 
Prerequisites: MUSC 200, 205, 206 or equivalent proficiency 
level, as determined by instructor. Piano Ill is a prerequisite 
for Piano IV. Three hours per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing 
arts: programming, budget, public relations, audience de- 
velopment, fund raising and case studies of arts organizations. 
Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. 


338. APPLIED MUSIC V 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 239 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 239. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 
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339. APPLIED MUSIC VI 1-2 hours credit 
A continuation of MUSC 338. Prerequisite: Successful panel 
evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 338 and permission to 
prepare for a public recital. One half-hour meeting per week 
per credit. 


390. DIRECTEDINDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
A tutorial course in any area of music open to students who 
need and are qualified to do specialized independent study 
in areas not covered by courses offered in any given semester. 
May include research in a selected musical form, composer 
or style, individual study and completion of specified exercises 
in one area of music theory or composition, or individual study 
of an instrument to develop specialized performance skills; 
all projects culminating in appropriate evaluation. May be re- 
peated for a maximum of six credits. Prerequisite: Approval 
in writing of department chair and supervising faculty member 
prior to registration, with the area of work to be specified in 
writing. 


400. RENAISSANCE AND 

BAROQUE MUSICAL STYLES 3 hours credit 
Philosophy, musical forms and styles of the period 1500-1750, 
study of representative vocal and instrumental music by out- 
standing composers of the period. Prerequisite: MUSC 104 
or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


401. MUSICAL STYLES OF THE 

18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES 3 hours credit 
Philosophy, musical forms and styles of the period 1750-1900, 
study of representative vocal and instrumental music by out- 
standing composers of the period. Prerequisite: MUSC 104 
or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


403. THE HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE AND 

ITS LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive study of the piano and its predecessors, 
the course traces the history of keyboard instruments, em- 
phasizing the ways in which the development of the instru- 
ments interacted with the development of keyboard literature 
and performance practices. The course includes familiariza- 
tion with the principal keyboard composers, performers and 
instrument makers from earliest times to the present. Pre- 
requisites: MUSC 200, 110, 104 or approval of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


406. THEORY OF ELECTRONIC MUSIC 3 hours credit 
A theoretical approach to the practical application of music 
synthesis through reading, listening, analysis and studio ex- 
perience. Prerequisite: MUSC 112 or permission of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


408. MODERN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Emergence of new developments from late romantic music 
through serial and electronic music, including influences of 
jazz and consideration of social forces and current world 
events. Prerequisite: MUSC 104 or equivalent. Three hours 
per week. 


409. INTRODUCTION 

TO ETHNOMUSICOLOGY 3 hours credit 
The study of music of world cultures not associated with the 
traditional study of Western art music with emphasis on the 
musics of Eastern Europe, the Near, Middle and Far East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands and native America. Prerequisites: 
MUSC 104 or 110 and MUSC 200 or approval of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


410. CHURCH MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Designed for the practicing or potential church musician. A 
practical course dealing with all aspects of the church music 
program. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


411. APPLIED MUSIC | 1-2 hours credit 
An advanced course in performance techniques using a wide 
variety of literature. A solo recital (alone or sharing a program 
with other students) encompassing music of many styles and 
periods is a required culmination. Students will elect one per- 
forming medium (piano or voice or organ or other instrument) 
and must have completed the fourth course in the sequence 
for the instrument as a prerequisite. Each course may be 
repeated for credit once. 


412. APPLIED MUSIC Il 1-2 hours credit 
An advanced course in performance techniques using a wide 
variety of literature. A solo recital (alone or sharing a program 
with other students) encompassing music of many styles and 
periods is a required culmination. Students will elect one per- 
forming medium (piano or voice or organ or other instrument) 
and must have completed the fourth course in the sequence 
for the instrument as a prerequisite. Each course may be 
repeated for credit once. 


416. AMERICAN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Analysis of musical forces and styles as they reflect the na- 
tion’s development and America’s unique contributions to the 
growth of music as an art form. Prerequisite: MUSC 104 or 
equivalent. Three hours per week. 


417, 418. CLASS PIANO V AND Vi 2 hours credit each 
Continuation of technical and performance skills from Piano 
IV. For students who require additional study for applied music 
or for those who wish to continue study below the applied 
music level. 


419. OPERA WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Musical interpretation and dramatic preparation and perfor- 
mance of vocal repertoire including chamber operas, operatic 
scenes and short operas from various musical periods. Prior 
acting training and stage experience is recommended. Open 
to advanced singers, enrollment by audition only. Three hours 
per week. 


420. HISTORY OF THE ART SONG 3 hours credit 
Study of the history, interpretation and poetic content of Italian, 
French, German and English art song from the Baroque period 
to the present. Requires score study as well as textual and 
musical analysis of representative works with emphasis on 
compositional styles and performance practices. Prerequis- 
ite: MUSC 314 or permission of the instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations; 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audi- 
ence development and public relations. May be taken once. 
Prerequisites: MUSC 322 and department chair approval. 
Twenty to 40 hours per week. P/F. 


425. MUSICAL FORM AND ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Study of the organizing principles of musical composition and 
their application to the most prevalent forms through the 
sonata-allegro and fugue. Analysis of music literature illustrat- 
ing the basic vocal and instrumental forms and some original 
composition in these forms. Prerequisite or corequisite: 
MUSC 303. Three hours per week. 


426. ARRANGING FOR VOICES 

AND INSTRUMENTS 3 hours credit 
Fundamental techniques of scoring for various cappella and 
accompanied voice combinations, special characteristics of 
each choir of instruments, range of voices, selection of suitable 
literature for treatment in different ensembles, with consider- 
ations of style. Prerequisite or corequisite: MUSC 304. 
Three hours per week. 
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428. MAINSTREAMING THE 

SPECIAL LEARNER IN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Consideration of types of special learners, educational re- 
quirements under the law, classroom management and mus- 
ical activities adapted to special learners. Degree credit al- 
lowed for one of the following: EDUC 467, 480 or MUSC 428. 
Three hours of lecture per week. 


429. MUSIC CONCEPTS FOR EARLY 

CHILDHOOD 3 hours credit 
Melodic and rhythmic elements within the cognitive, physical 
and aural capabilities of young children (nursery school 
through primary grades). Use of simple creative application 
to reinforce music concepts. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or ap- 
proval of instructor. Three hours per week. 


430. MUSIC CONCEPTS FOR 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Development of musical skills, with emphasis on part-singing, 
piano accompaniments, combined rhythms, conducting skills 
and creative application of these skills appropriate for the 
elementary school. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


431. MUSIC CONCEPTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
GENERAL MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Selection and application of appropriate materials and 
techniques to develop musical concepts, skills, knowledge, 
judgment and discrimination in adolescents. Prerequisite: 
MUSC 200 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


435. CHORAL LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Class investigation and evaluation of choral music for all voice 
combinations appropriate for elementary school through 
senior high school and adult ensembles. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of instructor. Three hours per week. 


438. APPLIED MUSIC VII 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 339 with study of fundamental voice or in- 
strument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 339. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


439. APPLIED MUSIC Vill 1-2 hours credit 
A continuation of MUSC 438 with a concentration on selected 
literature appropriate for a public recital. Must be approved 
by chair. Prerequisite: Successful panel evaluation at the 
conclusion of MUSC 339. One half-hour meeting per week 
per credit. 


440. MODERN MARCHING BAND: 

TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS 3 hours credit 
A detailed work-survey of traditional marching band styles 
and their adaptation to current trends. Prerequisite: Approval 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


441. INSTRUMENTAL LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Class investigation and evaluation of new methods and mate- 
rials for bands, orchestras and instrumental ensembles. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of instructor. Three hours per week. 


450. STUDIES IN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Study of a single composer, musical form, performance 
medium or technique, or topic in music education. The topic 
will differ from semester to semester. May be taken for credit 
twice. Possible prerequisite(s) listed according to topic by 
semester. Three hours per week. 


490. DIRECTEDINDEPENDENTSTUDY 1-3hours credit 
A tutorial course in any area of music open to seniors and 
graduate students. May include continuation of a skills de- 
velopment program begun in the lower-level independent 
study course, or any type of individual research in music not 
normally included in courses offered by the department, or 
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individual study of an area needed for teacher certification 
but not offered by the department in the current semester. 
Approval in writing of department chair and supervising faculty 
member prior to registration, with the area of study to be 
specified in writing. May be repeated for a maximum of six 
credits. 


Philosophy 
Professors Kane (chair), Miller; Assistant Professor 
Hatley; Lecturer Clement. 


The overall objective of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment is to develop in the student the ability to think 
critically, to examine fundamental questions about the 
nature of the self and the world and thus to help the 
student establish a foundation for intelligent action in 
the world. The program does this by exposing the stu- 
dent to a variety of philosophical perspectives and by 
asking the student to personally participate in the activ- 
ity of philosophizing. 

The Department of Philosophy offers a major in 
philosophy leading to a Bachelor of Arts. The curriculum 
consists of 30 credit hours in philosophy and includes: 

1. two introductory-level courses: 


Credits 
PHIL 101 Introduction to Philosophy ...............0.::ceceecseeeeeeee 3 
and 
PEE NUS RUMOON FINIUINN, cinders svceiesencondnbad sivessssoscvae) osvsveseees 3 
or 
PHIL 202 Introduction to SyMbOIIC LOGIC ........:cccceceeereeeeeees 3 


2. three classical core courses which concentrate 
on fundamental philosophical issues chosen 
from the following list: 


Credits 
PHI ROS EMCO ie ic tH ANT cneeciss riapeotsccebtecevs 3 
PHIL215 Philosophy of Human Nature ...................0:0e 3 
PHIL300 Philosophy of Art and Beauty ...............cccc cess 3 
PHIL 305 = Political PhilOSOPAY 20.0.0... ccceccccescceeeseeeeeeneeeneenes 3 
PEL DOB PRR ICG oneness dis sai be scsneqedsdashosebterontbeiibi 3 
PHIL325 Philosophy Of RELIGION ............ccccccceecerteeeerceenenres 3 
PHIL 330 Theory Of KnOWledge ............ceccccsenscesseeererersecereees 3 
PHIL 402 The Problem Of God 20.00.00... ce eecceeeeesesseneeens 3 
PHIL 406 Philosophy Of SCIENCE .0..........ccccccceeeeceseeeneteeeeees 3 


3. two problem area courses in which philosophi- 
cal concepts are applied to contemporary prob- 
lems or particular areas of human experience 
chosen from the following list: 


Credits 

PHIL 206 Contemporary Moral IsSUeS ...............0::cccceeeeeees 3 
PHIL220 Career Fulfillment and the Public Good .............. 3 
PHIL310 Studies in Philosophy (if problem-oriented) ........ 3 
PHIL315 Life and Death Issues in Health Care: 

The Ethical Perspective ........ccccccscseeeseeseseenenceeee 3 
PHIL316 Philosophy and Feminism ..........c.ccccseeecceeeeeeeeees 3 
PHIL317 The Body and the Self oo... ccccsscesseeeereeeeeenees 3 
PHIL321 Love, Marriage and Family: 

Philosophical Reflections ..............cccccccceesseseeeeeees 3 
PHIL328 A Defense of the Comic View of Life .................. 3 
PHIL450 Philosophical Concepts in Literature ................... 3 


4. two history of philosophy courses with at least 
one from the following list: 


Credits 
PHIL 302 History of Modern PhiIOSOPHY ........:..crsecsessisoeeenes 3 
PHIL303 Contemporary PhiloSOphy ............:ccccceseereresereees 3 
PHIL 308 Ancient PhiIOSOPNY ...........cceeneccrerceeceenrreserenennnnn 3 
PHIL 309 Medieval Philosophy ...............-.:+-ssecssesseeessesseenees 3 
Other courses which satisfy this requirement 


are: 
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Credits 
PHIL310 Studies in Philosophy (if history oriented) ........... 3 
PHIL312 Eastern PhiloSOphies ..................sssseserererereenenses 3 
PHIL320 American PHIIOSOPHY ...........:cccccecsceeesneneeerserseee: 3 
PHIL326 A Philosophy of Reverence ..............:cccccceceeeee 3 
PRL 400’ * Existerntiqnei 2.06. EN ae. 3 


5. one seminar-level course in which the student 
is expected to deal creatively with a philosophi- 
cal issue from the following list: 


Credits 
PHIL 475 Seminar in PhilOSOPNy «0.0.00... ccceececeseeteseeseeeee 3 
PHIL 490 Independent Study ...........cccccccccesseccereeeseneeeenees 1-3 


The minor in philosophy consists of 18 hours of course- 
work, nine of which must be at the 300/400 level. All 
work applied toward the minor must be completed with 
grades of C or better and at least 15 hours in the minor 
must be credits which are not applied toward General 
Education or major requirements. Included in the 18 
hours must be at least one course from each of the 
following four categories (as described above): intro- 
ductory-level courses, classical core courses, history 
of philosophy courses and problem area courses. 

Courses in which grades of D are earned cannot 
be used to help satisfy either the 30-hour requirement 
for a major in philosophy or the 18-hour requirement 
for a minor in philosophy. 


Philosophy Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
PHIL 101 = Introduction to Philosophy ..............:cccceceeceeeeeeeess 3 
ENGL101 Principles of COMPOSITION .............:cceeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations ...........c.6 ccc ccccccsceeceeseeeneetenees 3 
Group WI-A Elective oo... ccc cceecsceesesseneeeeeeeneeees 3 
Ground FB BlOCHIVE. ......sacrri-ceensqenedivnssnspscdseorderenees 3 
15 
PHIL Classical Gores a2 2 RO HeATAUR ea 3 
ENGL102 Principles Of Literature .........ccccccceceeeeeeeeeeseeeenees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations ..............0.ccccecceeeceeeeeteeeneeeeenenes 3 
Group II-B Elective .......c.ccccesscsecessensenseeneenseeneees 4 
CHDURD Tised EIOCUVE -cencsnccsconrresnrerrspctsnsnacnnosesoecncnnns 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PHIL 202 Introduction to Symbolic LOGIC ..........ccccseeeeeeeee 3 
PHIL Probie Oriented iiss aiity tess s aaa cis La iteedia 3 
GrOUP HHA El@CtiVE .....ccsccsiiscecsssesocsesecssesderccooonts 3 
LTROTIILIIO  o...\ beni, ccnstivcduumateboeessve eli iceteeynousbepeias 3 
TEN RS IS PORT rer aenew UUM neem nnone mee nye CD 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .............ccccseeeecceseeee 3 
18 
PHIL CR ODN tiaiin ov tng svnenrariitiintioprandiinaecins 3 
OU AI EIOCHVG  ..accenssccecsonsyapstn-deensenesaconrensonns 3 
GOURD THIS EIR CUV on sscvecss>sercernse sosnencescnrsonerensbones 4 
SII 15 Lao sans se okescinnsibecaatiantnavataeeoelsaemnane 6 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PHIL Classical Gore iL. CA, HAS.. JA A 3 
PHIL History Of PHIIOSOPNY .........::cccceereceseereeeereeeeneneees 3 
RO pea ebvrectnasnie tren etartivcatdenreatgteisctttinate 7 
13 
PHIL History Of PhiIOSOPHY ...........cccccscesceseeeeeeeeeeeeeneens 3 
PHIL Problern-Ortented dissa sis sdspiiais ccustssisercoseicecsqsebbiee 3 
ee ee ee ee a ee een 9 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
PHIL Philosophy Elective ..............cscevsssescsseneeenensererees 3 
PHIL 475 Seminar in PhiloSOphy ............ccccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3 
SCGNGE ies... RIKER RI 9 
15 
PHIL PTINOROINTY EIBCUVE os. crcscccncccscetsccveseqagrocesevtccbecseeet 3 
PHIL 490 Independent Study ............cccccccceeseeseeseeteeeeeeseees 3 
ee een ae. 8 Bee me be yl 6 
12 
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A total of 120 hours is needed for graduation in 
the philosophy curriculum. 


Philosophy Courses 


101. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
This course invites students to participate in the activity of 
philosophizing, by asking and creatively responding to basic 
questions about human existence which are usually left un- 
asked, e.g., are we free, what is the self, what value should 
we live for? Three hours per week. 


103. CRITICAL THINKING 3 hours credit 
Develops abilities to reason effectively, to analyze problems, 
identify issues, critically evaluate evidence, argue logically 
and reach and defend justifiable conclusions. Three hours 
per week. 


202. INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC 

LOGIC 3 hours credit 
This course will provide a basic introduction to logic, em- 
phasizing modern symbolic methods. The nature of formal 
deductive proof is given special attention. Three hours per 
week, 


203. ETHICS 3 hours credit 
This course helps students develop a personal framework for 
ethical action. Emphasis on identification of ethical theories; 
applications to contemporary problems will be utilized as exer- 
cises to strengthen each student’s own ethical position. Three 
hours per week. 


206. CONTEMPORARY MORAL ISSUES 3 hours credit 
This course examines the major moral and political problems 
of our age as encountered in the areas of politics, law, busi- 
ness, criminal justice, etc. Students develop political and moral 
frameworks from which to analyze and evaluate the issues. 
Three hours per week. 


215. PHILOSOPHY OF HUMANNATURE 3hourscredit 
Exploration of the various dimensions of human experience, 
from the active life of work and politics to the contemplative 
life of philosophy and religion. Comparisons and contrasts of 
modern frameworks such as behaviorism, existentialism and 
Marxism with the classical and medieval views of human na- 
ture. Three hours per week. 


220. CAREER FULFILLMENT AND THE 

PUBLIC GOOD 3 hours credit 
Discussion of work, career, vocation in light of the public good. 
Analyzes the crisis of meaning that work presents in a post-in- 
dustrial society. Uncovers the underlying essence of one’s 
life work as it relates to the public good through discussion 
of specific fields of work and related ethical problems. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


300. PHILOSOPHY OF ART AND BEAUTY 3hours credit 
An analysis of the complexity of problems concerning the 
nature of beauty and artistic value. Topics include attempts 
to define “the aesthetically pleasing,” the role of formal and 
sensuous components in a work of art, the relationships of 
art to emotions and to intellect, the debate about the “moral” 
component of art, the dialogue between the artist and the 
beholder, the nature of value judgments and role of the critic. 
Three hours per week. 


302. HISTORY OF MODERN 

PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
This course surveys the development of philosophy from the 
Renaissance to the 19th century and includes a study of Des- 
cartes, Hume, Kant and Hegel. Prerequisite: One philosophy 
course or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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303. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY = 3 hours credit 
This course examines the development of contemporary 
thought and includes a survey of major movements such as 
pragmatism, linguistic philosophy, process philosophy and 
existentialism. Prerequisite: One philosophy course or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


305. POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
This course examines political reality as the public place where 
people come together to speak and act, freely and equally, 
and thereby become more fully human. Students develop a 
model of political speech and action (from a dialogue with the 
tradition) and apply that model to contemporary political prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


306. METAPHYSICS 3 hours credit 
This course examines a variety of philosophical theories which 
propose a portrait of reality as a whole. These theories are 
evaluated in terms of their ability to respond to ultimate ques- 
tions we raise about being, matter and the absolute. The 
course also considers whether it is possible for us to achieve 
a comprehensive knowledge of reality. Prerequisite: One 
philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


308. ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
A study of philosophy in the Greco-Roman world from the 
Presocratics to the Neo-Platonists. Special emphasis on Plato 
and Aristotle. Prerequisite: One philosophy course or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


309. MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
The absorption of Greek philosophical concepts by Christian- 
ity, Judaism and Islam. A study of the great medieval systems 
constructed to strengthen revealed religions and the skeptical 
revolts against them. Augustine to the medieval mystics. Pre- 
requisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


310. STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
The content of this course varies from semester to semester. 
It seeks to examine in depth a philosophical theme, the thought 
of an individual philosopher, a particular type of philosophizing 
or a particular period in the history of philosophy. May be 
taken more than once under different course title. Three hours 
per week. 


312. EASTERN PHILOSOPHIES 3 hours credit 
A philosophical view of four major Eastern thought systems 
(Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism), with emphasis 
on the problems of what it is to be a self and how the self is 
related to other selves, nature and a transcendent ground of 
being. Concludes by examining some contemporary attempts 
to integrate Eastern visions and concepts into Western 
philosophy. Three hours per week. 


315. LIFE AND DEATH ISSUES IN HEALTH CARE: 

THE ETHICAL PERSPECTIVE 3 hours credit 
identification, analysis and evaluation of contemporary prob- 
lems that have resulted from the new breakthroughs in 
biomedicine. Topics include: physician-patient relationship, 
euthanasia, experimentation, social control, genetic engineer- 
ing, the health care system. Emphasis on developing an ethi- 
cal framework to deal with these and future biomedical issues. 
Students cannot receive credit for both NURS 325 and PHIL 
315. Three hours per week. 


316. PHILOSOPHY AND FEMINISM 3 hours credit 
This course examines the theoretical basis of several tradi- 
tions which define woman as “other” or “special” or “different 
from” the human standard (male), along with some of the 
social and personal consequences this has. It will also look 
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at contemporary redefinitions of what it is to be female/male/ 
human and the rights and obligations that logically follow from 
legal and social recognition of woman's full humanity. Three 
hours per week. 


317. THE BODY AND THE SELF 3 hours credit 
This course looks at the traditional problem of mind-body 
dualism, which holds that the body is the source of temptation 
and error and that “who | am” is “what | think,” and at some 
contemporary philosophical attempts to resolve this problem 
by re-analyzing what it means to “have” a body. Three hours 
per week. 


320. AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Study of major American philosophers, with emphasis on the 
pragmatic tradition of Pierce, Dewey, James and Mead and 
the contribution of contemporary American thinkers to the 
problems of metaphysics, value analysis and political 
philosophy. Three hours per week. 


321. LOVE, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY: 
PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS 3 hours credit 
This course examines the nature of friendship, romantic love, 
parental responsibility and the relationship of sexuality and 
love. Special emphasis is given to the moral responsibilities 
involved in these areas of life. Three hours per week. 


325. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 hours credit 
This course promotes understanding of religious experience 
by focusing on a variety of its aspects, such as worship, prayer, 
vocation, mysticism, secularity and the encounter with evil. 
Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


326. A PHILOSOPHY OF REVERENCE 3 hours credit 
This course studies Plato’s text, the Republic, and its major 
themes: the nature of wisdom, justice, art, good government, 
the soul and obedience to transcendent values. Prerequisite: 
One previous philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


328. A DEFENSE OF THE COMIC VIEW 

OF LIFE 3 hours credit 
This course examines various kinds of comic experience. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the relationship between tragedy and 
comedy and to absurdist and religious views about the mean- 
ing of human life as a whole. Prerequisite: One previous 
philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours lec- 
ture per week. 


330. THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 3 hours credit 
The course examines the sources, types, methods, structure 
and validity of knowledge. A study is made of classical, modern 
and contemporary sources of meaning, truth and perception 
and gives students an acquaintance with, and appreciation 
of, the scope and limits of knowledge. Prerequisite: One 
philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
This course examines topics of broad trans-disciplinary scope 
and interest in conjunction with one or more other depart- 
ments. It is cross-listed with the departments of Sociology 
and Political Science and may be taken a maximum of twice 
with different content on each occasion. Prerequisite: Enroll- 
ment by permission of Honors Program director only. Three 
hours per week. 


402. THE PROBLEM OF GOD 3 hours credit 
This course involves students in thinking through the ultimate 
questions philosophy asks about God's nature and existence. 
Attention is given to a variety of themes, including the relation- 
ship between God and nature, the personhood of God, 
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atheism and the meaningfulness of human speech about God. 
Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


403. EXISTENTIALISM 3 hours credit 
A close look at the basic human problems of self, God and 
others as seen from the existentialist perspective. Major 
themes of alienation, authenticity, freedom, commitment and 
dread are traced from their roots in the 19th century 
philosophies of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche to contemporary 
expressions by Sartre, Camus, Heidegger and Buber, et al. Pre- 
requisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


406. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
A critical examination of the philosophical problems common 
to the natural sciences, such as the nature of scientific laws 
and theories, and problems involved in scientific explanation. 
Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


450. PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS 

IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
This course involves an examination of a philosophical theme 
(e.g., existentialism, tragedy) as reflected in works of literature. 
The theme will vary from semester to semester. Prerequisites: 
ENGL 101, 102 and one philosophy course, or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


475. SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
The content of this course varies from semester to semester 
and offers advanced students in philosophy an opportunity to 
research and reflect on an issue or theme more thoroughly 
and intensely than is possible in an ordinary course. May be 
repeated for credit with faculty approval. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
A tutorial course in a specific problem of philosophy, a particu- 
lar philosopher or a particular period of philosophy. Open to 
junior and senior students, conditional on faculty member's 
consent. May be repeated for credit with faculty approval. Up 
to three hours per week. 


Political Science 


Professor Basehart; Associate Professors Cashman, 
Daddieh, O’Loughlin (chair). 


The political science offerings are designed to give 
students an understanding of political organizations 
and forces in modern society. The courses offered pro- 
vide a basis for insight into problems involved in re- 
lationships between governments, in the relationship 
of the individual to government and in the behavior of 
decision makers in the policy-making process. 

Bachelor of Arts requirements for a major in polit- 
ical science include the following courses: 


Credits 
POSC 101 Introduction to Politics and Government ............. 3 
POSC 110 American National Government ..................0000. 3 
POSC 300 Methods of Empirical Political Analysis ............... 4 


and an additional 24 hours in political science courses 
for a total of 34 hours. Within the 34 hours, a minimum 
of 19 hours must be completed at the 300 level or 
above and one course must be taken from each of the 
following fields: 
1. Comparative Politics (choose one of the follow- 
ing courses): 


Credits 
POSC 310 Comparative European Government ...........:00 3 
POSC 311 Comparative Government of Developing 
UNMIS UD cc derterceciveschtrncuveurs sccccocccdgsescamclscseinttbessnavie 3 
POSC 390 International Field Study ...........c.c:cccceeessereeeterees 3-6 


2. International Politics/Foreign Policy (choose 
one of the following courses): 


Credits 
POSC 210 Introduction to International Relatioris ................. 3 
POSC 215 American Foreign Policy ..........cccscsseeseseeeaeees 3 
POSC 312 International Relations of Southern Africa ........... 3 
POSC 400 Causes OF Wari Alle diciles 3 
POSC 411 International LAW 2.00.00... deeeesteseeeeeeenteeeenes 3 


3. Political Philosophy (choose one of the follow- 
ing courses): 


Credits 
POSC 200 Political IdD@OlOGIOS 2.0.0.0... ccccesceesseeenreceeeserententers 3 
POSC 350 Revolution and Political Change ...........:cssssese 3 
POSC 401 PolitiC€l THEOPY 2.0... .cccccscscccrscnsstscerecepeenseenes 3 


4. American Politics/Public Policy (choose one of 
the following courses): 


Credits 
POSC 102 Contemporary ISSUGS ..........:ccceececeeeteeeeeeeneneeeees “3 
POSC 202 State and Local Government in the United States. 3 
POSC 301 Political Parties and Pressure Groups ..............+ 3 
POSC 315 The Presidency in American Politics .............00+ 3 
POSC 320 Public Policy AmalySis ..........cccssseserseeeeeeneeerenes 3 
POSC 330 American Constitutional Development ................ 3 
POSC 340 Political Science Internship ............ccccesceeeeeeeeees 3-9 
POSC 341 Political Science Internship Seminar ................... 3 
POSC 430 The Congress in American Politics ...........:..0008 3 
POSC 440 Public Administration ..........:ccccceeeseeseereeseneeees 3 


All courses taken to satisfy the major requirements 
must be completed with grades of C or better. 

Depending upon interest within the field of political 
science, students are encouraged to take foreign lan- 
guage courses and/or courses in statistics. 

The political science minor consists of a minimum 
of 18 hours completed with grades of C or better. Only 
three of these hours may apply to General Education 
or major requirements. POSC 101 or 110 is required 
and at least six of the 18 hours must be in courses at 
the 300/400 level. Students wishing to minor in political 
science should see the department chair. 


Political Science Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION ...........c:cceceeseneeneeneerens 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations ................cceccsecceeesereeeeeeeeenenes 3 
POSC 101 Introduction to Politics and Government ............. 3 
Group 1-B Elective ...........cccsceccsseseesensesesseeenseeenens 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............c-.:ccesceeeeeerees a 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ...............cccceeeeerreeeenens 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations ................ccccccceesseeeeeetseerneernnees 3 
POSC 110 American National Government .............:::ceer 3 
Group III-A Elective .........ccccecsscceeeeeseaesescenenensnenens 4 
General ElCCtive .............cccccccscscscssenssseserenssenscesnes 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL English Literature Elective ..........ccccccreeeereneesees 3 
Group WI-B Elective .........c.ccccceseseseeeeseeneneenenenenens 3 
POSC Political Science Electives (200 level) .......-..----+ 6 
Group H-B Elective ........ccccccecsesseneeennenenssessnenenenens 3 
15 
Group I-A El@Ctive ........cccceceseeeeesenenseneeeeeeeenenens 4 
Group I-B El@ctive ........ccccceecceeseseneeeaneeseeeneernens 3 
POSC Political Science (200 or 300 level) ......-::e 3 
Group II-B Elective .....icsccccecesessseeseneesesenereeennenanens 3 
General Elective .........cccccccccesessseeeseseeseserneeeeees C 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
Group 111-8 ElOCHIVG | «..:cses.ssscatpmtbeneesocqnsescarcqssrnaps- 3 
POSC 300 Methods of Empirical Political Analysis ............... 4 
SOSC Social ScieNCe Elective .........:cccccceeseceeceeeeseeeeeeeees 3 
General Elective ..........c....:ccccvteeressertecsecssscesseeeees 6 
16 
POSC Political Science Electives (300-400 level) .......... 6 
SOSC Social Science Elective .......c.:ccescssccscccsscsesssceessees 3 
General Electives ...3570.24... ARI i 6 
15 

SENIOR YEAR 
POSC Political Science Electives (300-400 level) .......... 6 
SOSC Social Science Elective .........cccccercccrereeseeeereeeereees 3 
General. EIOCUVOS 2.5, :assiepcsdhcdedlasveettenesesessercansssces 6 
15 
POSC Political Science Elective (300-400 level) ........... 3 
SOSC Social Science ElOCUVOGS ..iscsesssdtencescsssvagsecscsterniees- 6 
General ElOCtVGS ...<cccdsnongscsssiselentesdeartilieescothesests 6 
15 


Political Science Courses 


101. INTRODUCTION TO POLITICS 

AND GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the study of political science that discusses 
the nature of politics, the role of government in society and 
the processes involved in the governing of humans. Three 
hours per week. 


102. CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 3 hours credit 
This course examines how the American political system re- 
sponds to major issues facing the nation. The politics of recent 
issues such as civil rights, Watergate, the environment and 
the energy crisis, along with current issues, will be discussed 
in detail. Three hours per week. 


110. AMERICAN NATIONAL 

GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
A comprehensive examination of the American political pro- 
cess which analyzes the role of the Constitution, the organi- 
zation and function of the presidency, Congress, Supreme 
Court, political parties and interest groups and the distribution 
of power within American society. Three hours per week. 


200. POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 3 hours credit 
This course provides students with an analysis of political 
ideologies, emphasizing their role as both justifications for 
and radical critiques of existing social, economic and political 
structures and processes. The course covers a number of 
ideologies, including fascism, liberalism, socialism and com- 
munism. Three hours per week. 


202. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

IN THE UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
Examination of state and local governments in terms of how 
political power is organized and policies adopted. Focuses 
on forms of governing that encourage citizen participation. 
Three hours per week. 


204. TOPICS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
An analysis of recent international or national issues which 
helps students understand the complex contemporary political 
environment. This course may be taken twice under different 
course titles recorded with the registrar. Three hours per 
week. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
This course introduces students to several current problems 
in world affairs: wars, revolutions, nuclear proliferation, the oil 
crisis and conflicts between East and West and North and 
South. Processes for resolving these problems are also dis- 
cussed: balance of power alliances, arms control, international 
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law, diplomatic negotiation and the use of the United Nations. 
Three hours per week. 


212. INTRODUCTION TO AFRICAN 

POLITICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the political economy of Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Focus on ideas and historical forces that have shaped Africa’s 
political institutions and its economic and social structures. 
Three hours per week. 


215. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 3 hours credit 
This course emphasizes areas of foreign policy: the individu- 
als, organizations and procedures involved in foreign policy 
making; the major approaches of U.S. foreign policy; and 
current issues. Three hours per week. 


300. METHODS OF EMPIRICAL 

POLITICAL ANALYSIS 4 hours credit 
Focuses on student-developed research projects that utilize 
the scientific method and the collection and analysis of quan- 
titative data, especially public opinion polls. The use of com- 
puters and statistics in political science research is em- 
phasized. May not be taken for credit if student already has 
credit for POSC 308. Prerequisites: POSC 101 or 110 and 
junior or senior class standing. Three hours lecture and one 
two-hour laboratory per week. 


301. POLITICAL PARTIES AND 

PRESSURE GROUPS 3 hours credit 
A descriptive and analytical examination of American political 
parties and pressure groups with attention to political sociali- 
zation and voting behavior. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. 
Three hours per week. 


310. COMPARATIVE EUROPEAN 

GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
Comparative study of the governmental systems, political proc- 
esses, leadership, political parties, elections and current polit- 
ical issues in Britain, France and Germany, and an overview 
of the European community. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. 
Three hours per week. 


311. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 

OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 3 hours credit 
A comparative study of the historical backgrounds, ideological 
foundations, leadership, opposition groups, political process- 
es and current issues in the governmental systems of selected 
developing countries. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three 
hours per week. 


312. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 3 hours credit 
Focuses on the struggle for political and economic indepen- 
dence in South Africa, Namibia, Angola, Mozambique and 
Zimbabwe since World War Il. Concentrates on the domi- 
nance of South Africa in the region along with the role of 
multinational corporations, the United States, Soviet Union 
and Cuba in regional politics. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 
210. Three hours per week. 


315. THE PRESIDENCY IN AMERICAN 

POLITICS 3 hours credit 
This course helps students develop a deeper understanding 
of the American presidency’s relationship to other governmen- 
tal and non-governmental institutions in the American political 
system. Particular attention is paid to the implications and 
consequences of these relationships for democratic society. 
Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


320. PUBLIC POLICY ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
This course is an in-depth study of the governmental decision- 
making process within the American federal government. The 
course provides students with an explanation of the primary 
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governmental activities associated with the basic steps in the 
policy-making process. Some of these steps include policy 
formulation, implementation and evaluation. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


330. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 3 hours credit 
The principles, nature and meaning of the U.S. Constitution 
as determined by the holdings and opinions of the Supreme 
Court. Emphasis on the historical development of the Constitu- 
tion, and a study and analysis of the U.S. court system, judicial 
review, separation of powers, commerce powers, powers of 
Congress and of the president, development of civil liberties 
and civil rights, with special attention to U.S. Bill of Rights 
and the 14th Amendment. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. 
Three hours per week. 


340. POLITICAL SCIENCE 

INTERNSHIP 3-9 hours credit 
This course helps students learn about political behavior and 
policy problems as participant-observers in a government or- 
ganization at the national, state or local level. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or 110 and permission of instructor. P/F. 


341. POLITICAL SCIENCE INTERNSHIP 

SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
This course places an intern’s work experience within a 
broader, analytical perspective. Interns thoroughly examine 
existing research on the relevant governmental agency and 
relate the findings of this research to their own internship 
experiences. The course is designed to be taken with POSC 
340. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110 and permission of in- 
structor. 


350. REVOLUTION AND POLITICAL 

CHANGE 3 hours credit 
This course explores the nature of political change in general 
and revolutionary change in particular. The subject is ap- 
proached both philosophically and empirically to generate 
theories of revolutionary change and to develop understand- 
ing of specific historical and contemporary cases of revolution. 
Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


390. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
An on-site study of the politics, history, economy and culture 
of selected countries. Work in the field is preceded by pre-tour 
lectures and readings. May be repeated once for credit. 
Number of credits offered to be determined by the department. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 3 hours credit 
This course examines topics of broad trans-disciplinary scope 
and interest in conjunction with one or more other depart- 
ments. Three hours per week. 


401. POLITICAL THEORY 3 hours credit 
A survey of political thought based on the analysis of ideas 
of modern theorists, including the historical setting of major 
theories, their impact on political institutions and social 
changes and their contemporary significance. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


409. CAUSES OF WAR 3 hours credit 
Course exploring theoretical explanations of international con- 
flict. Major questions addressed are: What are the primary 
causes of war? How may war be prevented? Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior standing. Three hours per week. 


411. INTERNATIONAL LAW 3 hours credit 
A survey of the general principles and special rules of interna- 
tional law as well as its recent trends and its relations to other 
aspects of international affairs. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 
110. Three hours per week. 


417. RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 3 hours credit 
Political development of Russia from the Bolshevik Revolution 
and Stalinism through the Gorbachev period and collapse of 
the U.S.S.R. Emphasis on government structure, parties, 
ideology, political conflict and change. Exploration of political, 
social, economic, environmental and foreign policy problems 
of the new Russian state. Prerequisites: POSC 101 or 110 
and junior or senior class standing. Three hours per week. 


430. THE CONGRESS IN AMERICAN 

POLITICS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the structural characteristics and functions of the 
United States Congress. Factors influencing congressional 
decision making and the importance of Congress in the Ameri- 
can political process will be discussed. Prerequisite: POSC 
101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


440. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
A study of the basic characteristics of modern American gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies, as well as the important issues public 
administrators face. Exploration of administrative and organi- 
zational theories. Credit will not be granted if the student has 
taken POSC 220. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three 
hours per week. ’ 


480. STUDIES IN POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a specialized area of inquiry within the 
major subfields of political science: American government, 
international relations, comparative government, political 
theory and public policy. May be taken twice under different 
titles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisites: POSC 101 
or 110 and junior or senior class standing. Three hours per 
week. 


490. INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Advanced students, under the direction of a faculty member, 
pursue a research project involving an in-depth reading pro- 
gram or the collection and analysis of data from primary 
sources. May be taken twice under different titles recorded 
with the registrar. Prerequisites: POSC 101 or 110, junior or 
senior class standing and consent of the instructor who will 
direct the study. Three hours per week. 


Psychology 


Professors Delaney, Fox, Graff, Ulm, Whitehead 
(chair); Associate Professors Hopson, Stovall; Assis- 
tant Professors Carroll, Clarke, Tryon, White. 


The following objectives for course offerings in the 
Department of Psychology are commensurate with the 
department's attempt to: 

1. accomplish the institutional goal of serving non- 
majors who wish to take psychology courses 
to meet General Education requirements or to 
fulfill requirements for a psychology minor, and 

2. accomplish the departmental goal of providing 
majors with knowledge and skills necessary to 
pursue study in psychology beyond the B.A. 

The Department of Psychology recognizes the im- 
portance of and encourages the pursuit of a broad- 
based liberal arts background for all majors. 

Specific courses prescribed for the psychology 
major are designed to have the student: 

1. understand the scientific method and its use in 

psychological research, 

2. comprehend psychological literature and 

3. communicate psychological information effec- 
tively. 


Fulton School of Liberal Arts 


Major Requirements 
The psychology major consists of a minimum of 
37 hours in psychology coursework. These courses 
are structured in the following manner: 
Core requirements (CR) .........cccrsseesrercssnsnsssbndantiersgrseenenacees 16 hours 
Selected requirements (SR) .......scssersecererrereeepeeenerseeeneenes 21 hours 
The student must take the core requirements listed 
below and may choose among the selected require- 
ments. 
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Core Requirements Credits 

PSYC 101 General Psychology «.............cccssceeseessernerecssenes 3 ; 
PSYC 211 Psychology and Scientific Inference ..............++ 3 
PSYC 220 Psychological Statistics } 
PSYC 304 Experimental PsyChology .........-:cccsesesseereeereenes 3 q 
PSYC 305 Psychology of Learning ......c.ccse essences 3 1 
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PSYC 101 and 211 are prerequisites for many of 
the major courses and it is recommended that psychol- 
ogy majors take these early in their academic careers. 
Selected Requirements 

The major must choose one course each from 
groups A, B, C and D; the remaining hours may be 
taken from any of the groups. 

A. Choose one course trom the tollowing list: 
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Credits 
PSYC 300 Developmental PSyChOlogy .....cccccccececeeeeeeercerees 3 
PSYC 320 Psychology of Infancy and Childhood ................. 3 
PSYC 321 Psychology of AdOleSCENCE .......ccccccnsccesreeeeersscees 3 
PSYC 322 Psychology Of AGING .......cccesssreeecscnnrestieneereenseees 3 
B. Choose one course from the following list: 
PSYC 312 Physiological PSyChology ...........csscsesserrseensersenes 3 
PSYC 415 Motivation and EMORION .0........cccceccceseeeeeeeeeeerseees 3 
PSYC 450 Sensation and Perception .............cccccccceseeceeees 3 
C. Choose one course from the following list: 
PSYC 306 Social PSyChOlOGY .........ccccccsecctneranereercesteeneryererees 3 
PSYC 407 Psychology of Personality .......ccccccceectseeeceseeees 3 
PSYC 408 History and Systems in Psychology .................. 3 
PSYC 409 Environmental PSyChology .........cccccccceeeeseeeereeees 3 
PSYC 445 Cognitive PsyChology ........cccccssccessererseereeeserenenes 3 
D. Choose one course from the following list: 
PSYC 302 Abnormal Psychology .......ccccceeccecseeeeeireeeteneeses 3 
PSYC 360 Clinical/Counseling Psychology ........c.seeecenes 3 iu 
PSYC 403 Measurement and Evaluation ....0..2.cecnscereereeees 3 i 
PSYC 423 Psychology of the Exceptional Child ................. 3 
PSYC 465 Principles and Techniques of Group Therapy ..... 3 He 
E. Choose one course from the following list: if 
PSYC 310 Industrial PsyChology ............cccescstdeeteeeeeeseneees 3 a | 
PSYC 333 Effective Parenting .............ccccsceeseseeeneceseeereeeees 3 
PSYC 335 Basic Helping Relationships ....................cccee 3 
PSYC 370 Psychology and the Criminal Justice System ..... 3 
PSYC 430 Learning Theory and Its Application .................... 3 
PSYC 462 Behavior Modification in Business and Industry ....:: 3 
F. Choose one course from the following list: 
PSYC 215 Psychology Applied to Daily Living ............ di 3 
PSYC 323 Psychology of Death and Dying ....................... 3 
PSYC 325 Psychology Of SEXUality .........cccceccereseneeseerseeereees 3 
PSYC 334 Psychology Of WOMEN ..........ccccccsceeeercerereneenenrees 3 
PSYC 336 Psychology Of MQM .........cccccsescerseensnseseeseeestenneres 3 
PSYC 406 Psychology of Attitudes and Attitude Change ..... 3 
PSYC 485 Psychology Practicum .......cccsscceccesenensesenereersenees 3 
PSYC 490 Individual Directed Study ..............cccccsececceeserenenes 1-3 
PSYC 495 Selected Topics in Psychology .............ccccceeeeers 1-3 


G. Elective credit in psychology—3-6 credits 


Minor Requirements 
The minor in psychology consists of a minimum 
of 18 hours and includes the following: 1 
1. PSYC 101—General Psychology. 1a 
2. Fifteen or more hours of which nine hours must 
be selected from the courses offered at the 300 
level or above. 
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At least 15 hours of the minor must consist of 
courses not used to satisfy General Education. 


General Information 

Transfer students majoring in psychology must 
complete a minimum of 15 hours of psychology courses 
at Salisbury State University. All majors must have a 
grade of C or better in each required psychology 
course. 

Double majors must meet all the requirements of 
a regular psychology major. 

The psychology program is designed to permit a 
major to complete departmental requirements within 
approximately three years. 

A sample program might contain the following 
courses: 


Psychology Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of COMPOSITION 0.0.00... cccceseeeeeeeseeeeees 3 
HIST 101. ~ World Civilizations iii clei ccceseassescessesees 3 
Group Ill-A Elective (Lab Science) ............-.:ee 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............ccccseceeeserens 3 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ..........:ccsccccceeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 
16 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 0.0... cesecseeeeeeeseeeees 3 
HIST 102 . World CivilZatIOne iNeed este scees 3 
Group III-A Elective (Lab Science) ...............60 4 
PSYC 211 Psychology and Scientific Inference ..................4. 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR-A) ............:ccceceee 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Grud ES ERROR sinstascarve castorerntnepeaehtrncntl «vi fell 3 
SINCUES TEES RMON ai ccchuncesndlscvnciscecsencvvitncniwubassinte 3 
Group III-B Elective 
(Math course recOMMENded) ..............ccceeecceneeeee 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR) ...............0:cee 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR-D) .............: cece 3 
15 
English Literature Elective ............ccccesceesseeeneeees 3 
SOUT ES TIO CUO" hedsteleshcticheccccccedescteetadedbens sts ovis 3 
Group 1B Bleckve wend dk atl 3 
Group-Hi-B GROVE 8 harden B eee sbes 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR-C) ............ccceceeee 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PSYC 220 Psychological Statistics ............cccccesenereeeeeerees 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR-B) ...........ccccecnens 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR) .............ccceceeseees 3 
mTOR CONVO... se EAA athe co cnet rnssornenith oo SiR 6 
15 
PSYC 304 Experimental Psychology ..............0cccecceeseseeeees 4 
PSYC 305 Psychology Of LEArMiINg ...........ccccecceeseereceeeesenees 3 
PSYC *Selected Requirements (SR) ...........cccceeceeeceees 3 
Conner al. BIO CUVG > iincece. ctinseidthubsvendicousovstmmmnsitie -vebess 6 
16 
SENIOR YEAR 
ROTEL EIOCUVGS 5. - sntcbcostittndevirsscapesosontegneslipsostehs 12 
Cemrerel BlOCUVOG: « asicesscissvetessvecedapavesbescescsecvcvssess 14 


*See Selected Requirements (SR) in department description. 
Psychology Courses 


101. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of general principles underlying human behavior in- 
cluding study of the nervous system, perception, learning, 
emotion and personality. Experimental findings are applied 
to practical situations. May not be taken for credit if student 
already has credit for PSYC 210. Three hours per week. 
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211. PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC 

INFERENCE 3 hours credit 
Designed for psychology majors. Topics include: principles 
of experimental design, logic of hypotheses testing, reasoning 
through issues in psychology and effective critical thinking. 
Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


215. PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED 

TO DAILY LIVING 3 hours credit 
Designed to help students use psychology in their everyday 
lives so that they may understand and influence their own 
behavior and the behavior of others. Methods and techniques 
of behavior change will be discussed. Prerequisite: PSYC 
101. Three hours per week. 


220. PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
Methods of design of psychological experiments and analysis 
of data. Prerequisite or corequisite: PSYC 211. Three 
hours per week. 


300. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of the characteristics of and theories explaining the 
physical, intellectual, social and emotional development of 
individuals throughout the life span. Prerequisite: PSYC 101 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


302. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of the etiology, diagnosis and prognosis of neuroses, 
psychoses, psychosomatic disorders, transient situational 
maladjustments and personality disorders, with discussions 
of various treatment approaches. May not be taken for credit 
if student already has credit for PSYC 405. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


304. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of the experimental method and its application to 
psychological research in both animals and humans. Pre- 
requisites: PSYC 211, 220. Three hours lecture and two 
hours laboratory per week. 


305. PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 3 hours credit 
A survey of the basic experimental facts and research related 
to learning. Prerequisite: PSYC 211. Three hours per week. 


306. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of group behavior of humans with emphasis on the 
relation of the individual to the group. Mass reaction and judg- 
ment, group control and group influence on the individual are 
considered. Prerequisites: PSYC 101, 211. Three hours 
per week. 


310. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A survey of the application of psychological theory, techniques 
and research to business and industry. Topics such as person- 
nel selection, training efficiency, job satisfaction and morale, 
safety and design equipment and consumer psychology are 
considered. Three hours per week. 


312. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Investigation of morphological, neurochemical and physiolog- 
ical bases of behavior. May not be taken for credit if student 
already has credit for PSYC 412. Prerequisite: PSYC 211 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


320. PSYCHOLOGY OF INFANCY 

AND CHILDHOOD 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of the implications of and issues surrounding 
the physical, intellectual, social and emotional development 
of children from conception to adolescence. Prerequisites: 
PSYC 101, 300. Three hours per week. 


321. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 3hourscredit 
Study of physical, intellectual, emotional and social develop- 


ment of the adolescent. Prerequisite: PSYC 300. Three 
hours per week. 


322. PSYCHOLOGY OF AGING 3 hours credit 
Study of selected topics in human development from early 
adulthood through old age. May not be taken for credit if 
student already has credit for PSYC 422. Prerequisite: PSYC 
300. Ten hours of volunteer work with the elderly per 
semester, three hours lecture per week. 


323. PSYCHOLOGY OF DEATH 

AND DYING 3 hours credit 
Exploration of attitudes and behaviors related to death. Topics 
include: the dying patient, suicide, bereavement, ethical is- 
sues, the funeral, etc. Emphasis on developing an understand- 
ing of self and death. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours 
per week. 


325. PSYCHOLOGY OF SEXUALITY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the psychological theories and social research 
concerning human sexuality. Topics include gender roles, sex- 
ual attitudes and mores, sexual health, sexual abuse and 
other current issues. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours 
per week. 


333. EFFECTIVE PARENTING 3 hours credit 
This course offers practical techniques for dealing with chil- 
dren, including effective communication with children of all 
ages and techniques for coping with inappropriate behavior 
in children, Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


334. PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 3 hours credit 
A study of sex roles, sex differences, the causes of psycholog- 
ical problems of women and some methods of coping with 
the rapidly changing roles of both men and women. Three 
hours per week. 


335. BASIC HELPING RELATIONSHIPS 3 hours credit 
Overview of fundamental counseling theory as well as an 
introduction to conceptual and experiential interviewing and 
counseling skills. Students may not receive credit for both 
PSYC 335 and 444. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours 
per week. 


336. PSYCHOLOGY OF MEN 3 hours credit 
Study of the psychological effects of the cultural roles assigned 
to males and of the impact of the transitions confronting men 
in the roles they assume. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three 
hours per week. 


360. CLINICAL/COUNSELING 

PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Comparative study of theories and practices in the treatment 
of mental and emotional disorders. Included are commonly 
employed analytical, neoanatypical and behavioral systems 
of clinical psychology as well as a survey of psychodiagnostic 
materials. May not be taken for credit if student already has 
credit for PSYC 460. Prerequisite: PSYC 101 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


370. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CRIMINAL 

JUSTICE SYSTEM 3 hours credit 
Survey of the criminal justice system and its relationship to 
psychology. Topics include theories of crime; criminal person- 
ality; and roles of the victim, police officer, lawyers, judges, 
psychologists and special groups. Emphasis on sexual as- 
sault, crimes against children and the insanity defense. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


403. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A coverage of correlational techniques, reliability and validity. 
Psychological tests and questionnaires are considered in 
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terms of their measurement assumptions and utility. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 220 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


406. PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTITUDES 

AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 3 hours credit 
This course is concerned with how attitudes are formed, mea- 
sured and changed. Emphasis on the classical theories and 
on new approaches to attitude formulation and change. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 306 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


407. PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 3 hours credit 
A survey of major theoretical approaches to the origin and 
development of human personality. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. 
Three hours per week. 


408. HISTORY AND SYSTEMS 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of basic integrating theories of psychology. Prerequi- 
site: PSYC 211, 405 or 407 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


409. ENVIRONMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A study of the effects of the environment on human behavior. 
Consideration given to such topics as organizational structure 
and climate, architecture, population density and urban stress. 
Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


415. MOTIVATION AND EMOTION 3 hours credit 
A survey of experimental findings and theory of processes 
that energize and direct behavior. Prerequisites: PSYC 101, 
211. Three hours per week. 


423. PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 3 hours credit 
A study of children who vary from the norm including the 
gifted, physically handicapped, mentally handicapped, so- 
cially handicapped, emotionally disturbed. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 300 or 320 or EDUC 300 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


430. LEARNING THEORY AND 

ITS APPLICATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to acquaint students with the theoretical 
base and experimental data to support a united approach to 
human learning. Also provides students opportunities to di- 
rectly apply learning theory to the education of the individual. 
Prerequisites: EDUC 300, PSYC 101, 211 (or equivalent) or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


445. COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of human cognitive processing. Topics include percep- 
tion, attention, memory, problem solving, language, reasoning 
and decision making. Prerequisite: PSYC 211. Three hours 
per week. 


450. SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 3 hours credit 
Study of human sensory and perceptual systems with em- 
phasis on vision. Perception is treated from a physiological, 
behavioral and cognitive point of view. May not be taken for 


credit if student already has credit for PSYC 350. Prerequisites: 


PSYC 101, 211. Three hours per week. 


462. BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION IN BUSINESS 

AND INDUSTRY 3 hours credit 
A behavioral analysis of problems and topics taken from cur- 
rent business and industry journals. Additional emphasis on 
procedures used in leadership effectiveness programs. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


465. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 


OF GROUP THERAPY 3 hours credit 
A study of principles and techniques of group counseling/ 
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psychotherapy and their application. Includes a review of the 
psychological and historical development of group therapy 
and a study of the pertinent research. Discussions and role- 
playing are important elements of this course. Prerequisite: 
Advanced standing. Three hours per week. 


485. PSYCHOLOGY PRACTICUM 3 hours credit 
Provides psychology majors with training experience in a var- 
iety of clinical settings. Students may earn no more than six 
hours in undergraduate practicum courses. Prerequisites: 
PSYC 101, 335, 360 and 302 or 407 and consent of instructor. 
Minimum of two hours per week supervision and eight 
hours per week of field work. 


490. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to enable advanced students to pursue, 
through observation, experimentation or library research, a 
topic of their choosing. May be repeated for a maximum of 
six credits. Prerequisite: Consent of the department chair. 


495. SELECTED TOPICS 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a psychological therapeutic technique, per- 
son, developmental period or theory. May be repeated in dif- 
ferent areas of study, but for no more than six hours credit. 


Social Science 


300. SOCIAL SCIENCE INTERN 

PROGRAM 3 hours credit 
A work study program with the primary emphasis on practical 
experiences to be learned while working with a governmental 
or community agency on the local, state or national level. 
Prerequisite: Junior or senior class standing with a major in 
history, political science, sociology or social science and ap- 
proval of directors. 


400. CURRENT PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
A study is made of either general or special topics of our 
times. The topics are considered from the historic aspect and 
the present social and cultural setting in which they occur. 
Three hours per week. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study, research and conferences undertaken by 
social science majors for department honors at the invitation 
of the department. This course may not be taken on a pass/no 
credit basis. Prerequisites: Approval of the department. Stu- 
dents must have completed 21 hours of work in social science 
and must have at least a 3.5 average in social science. 


Sociology 


Professor Talbot; Associate Professors Cipolla, Stef- 
fes; Assistant Professor Pappas (chair). 


The department offers a major and minor in sociology. 

Sociology majors seeking the Bachelor of Arts 
must complete at least 37 hours in sociology, at least 
21 of which must be at the 300 and 400 levels. Required 
courses are: 


Credits 
SOCI 101 Introduction to SOCIOIOGY ......:.ccseeeceereenseerenrteneters 3 
SOCI331 Racial and Cultural Minorities ....................-c00 3 
SOCI309 Research |, Social Research Methods ................ 3 
SOCI310 Research Il, Statistical Methods .......0......0...06. 4 
SOCIS1S.)| Sector SOR ies ak eireris di eckds cen otbistienies 3 
SOCI421 Theory |, Foundations of Sociological Theory ..... 3 
SOCI422 Theory Il, Contemporary Sociological Theory ..... 3 


Students must have a grade of C or better in each 
course included in the major. Transfer students major- 
ing in sociology must complete at least 15 hours in 
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sociology at Salisbury State University. 

Sociology minors must complete at least 18 hours 
in sociology, at least nine of which must be at the 300 
and 400 levels. Students must have a grade of C or 
better in each course that is included in the minor. At least 
15 hours of work in the minor must be in courses that are 
not applied toward General Education requirements. 

Sociology majors of outstanding ability may 
achieve recognition through the departmental Honors 
Program. To be considered for departmental Honors, 
students should apply to the department chair, or be 
recommended to the chair by a member of the faculty, 
no later than the start of their senior year. The faculty 
will admit qualified students to SOC! 495 (Independent 
Study for Department Honors), considering each stu- 
dent’s average in the major (3.5 is normally required) 
and his/her proposal for the independent study. Stu- 
dents will be awarded Honors upon their completion 
of the independent study with a grade of B or better 
and their completion of the major coursework with a 
3.5 average. 

Although there are no prerequisites for many 
sociology courses, students are advised that 300- and 
400-level courses are basically designed for juniors 
and seniors. 


Sociology Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles Of COMPOSITION 20.0.0... cccceeceesseseteeeeeees 3 
HIST 101. World Civilizations 0.0.0... cece cette eee eneateeeeeees 3 
Grouni lB Clete i... actuss cpesaqeseeviad cose cnpnsasadecss 3 
Spat UA ELC. 05, che nesesenhetinsetorsernctnyssscsosnsbindy 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .............ccccccsseeenens 3 
15 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 2.0.0.0... ec cece ceeceteeeenees 3 
HIST 102 . World CiviliZations .............ccccecceseeceeseseeesneeteeeeenes 3 
CIEE DER TREEIUEE 4s s00turns sdidos udpaahheviaaatareoheeceaieibne 3 
CATCERD SURI MEMMEEIMED a cicsin vseakses uipaprssdsrnwsass cen ached 3 
SOCI101 Introduction to SOCIOIOGY «..........:cccesceeerseeseeereeens 3 
15 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SOCI331 Racial and Cultural Minorities ........0..0..0cccee 3 
Corte NHB SIO CUIVO 5.0. sci s0 nie sscctessningis sndpaeanctns bids 3 
LRRD SOI convisodecovicsenccnmpads casas dytosbn rene ogee 3 
ra al alin: sled ade callie, Br ill lth 6 
15 
SOCI OCI RUE seve cesceversnveveyesineriaksounsnotnsventosen 3 
Group II-B Elective .0........cccccc cect ee eseenneeeeeees 3 
NBIC o cccipnessateasiensesvscceas oboe cegertednignpnarnasal 9 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SOCI309 Research |, Social Research Methods ................ 3 
Group (HB. BleCtiVe sss. csccisdeesclp Whol eeecsieSef Rode odie 3 
POCO a. 2s chain tl. cat teh Koti. age... 9 
15 
SOCI310 Research Il, Statistical Methods «0.0... 4 
ERR CUVOG.. 6 ines thssccocvemins insisonssuscstenacesalasepes etapebiccnebenge 9 
13 
SENIOR YEAR 
SOCI422 Theory Il, Contemporary Sociological Theory ..... 3 
(fall semester) 
Soc} SOCIO EPOCIVOD 5.50 i. dooce) scocscepecoecesceseaspessons 6 
EVD eee hdh asses cecieensticeigiodstoosteo castes 6 
15 
SOCI421 Theory |, Foundations of Sociological Theory ..... 3 
(spring semester) 
BOG 415 Sasol OR cas. sie atlas ccm sesonecsecedtinses 3 
SOC! DTOHONOGY EO CHVE!]) .0...c:-cvccsesecsset stb dved dbicseddactecncns 3 
ChetVOS 32. Bs JO OE eS A deaiee 6 
15 


Sociology Courses 


101. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Identification and analysis of basic concepts of sociology; 
study of interrelatedness of structures, systems and institu- 
tions, and of the social processes by which society evolves. 
May not be taken for credit if student already has credit for 
SOCI 211. Three hours per week. 


201. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of selected social problems in contemporary society. 
Emphasis on sociological understanding of the processes by 
which social problems are defined. May not be taken for credit 
if student already has credit for SOCI 214. 


216. SOCIOLOGY OF GENDER 3 hours credit 
A study of the social positions and expectations assigned to 
people on the basis of gender. Stresses the central place of 
gender roles in social organization and considers the implica- 
tions of any major role changes. Three hours per week. 


225. SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT 

AND NONVIOLENCE 3 hours credit 
Seeks answers to questions about why humans use violence 
to resolve conflicts and what social forces produce conflict in 
the family, ethnic and racial groups, economic groups and 
nation states. Explores nature and practice of non-violent con- 
flict resolution. Three hours per week. 


301. STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Selected areas in varied subfields of sociology. May be re- 
peated under different subtitles. Three hours per week. 


304. SOCIAL INEQUALITY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the variety of class and rank structures found 
in both past and contemporary societies. Special attention 
focused on the determinants of social class as well as the 
related issues of social mobility and changes in class position 
of both individuals and groups. Additional emphasis on iden- 
tifying both attitudinal and behavioral consequences of class 
position. Three hours per week. 


305. SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 3 hours credit 
A study of formal legal statements as communications both 
reflecting and influencing life in society. Selected examples 
of the conflict between legality and social reality, with attention 
to both substantive and procedural issues of law; considera- 
tion of possible solutions. Three hours per week. 


309. RESEARCH lI, 

SOCIAL RESEARCH METHODS __ 3 hours credit 
Introduction to social science research methods. Emphasis 
on research design, including formulation of questions, con- 
ceptualization, measurement, sampling and involvement in 
practical research activity. Three hours per week. 


310. RESEARCH Il, 

STATISTICAL METHODS 4 hours credit 
Advanced training in social science research methods. Em- 
phasis on data analysis, including organization of data for 
computer processing, hypothesis testing and simple causal 
modeling. May not be taken for credit if student already has 
credit for SOC! 410. Three hours lecture and one two-hour 
laboratory per week. 


313. CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Consideration of crime and delinquency as forms of deviant 
behavior; examination of social causes, social reactions and 
applicable sociological theories. May not be taken for credit 
if student already has credit for SOCI 317. 


315. URBAN SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A study of the origin, character and significance of urban 
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communities. The course analyzes the ecology and social 
organization of cities, the phenomenon of urban and metro- 
politan development, and the resulting lifestyles, problems 
and trends. Three hours per week. 


316. THE FAMILY 3 hours credit 
Consideration of the family as a socially recognized intimate 
group with a significant place in the life of the individual and 
society. Emphasis on the impact of changing social conditions 
on sexuality, love, marriage, parenthood, childhood and other 
dimensions of intimate relationships. Three hours per week. 


318. SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 3 hours credit 
Examination of humanity’s quest for religious meaning as a 
social activity with social consequences. Considers the place 
of religion in different kinds of societies, past, present and 
future. Three hours per week. 


319. SOCIAL CHANGE AND 

SOCIAL PLANNING 3 hours credit 
Explores why whole societies like the United States change. 
Compares contemporary industrial.and developing countries 
by critically examining classical and current theories of socio- 
cultural change. Considers strategies for purposive changing 
of a society. Three hours per week. 


320. SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of contemporary social movements, such as 
the Black Muslims, Gay Liberation, the Women’s Movement, 
the aged, youth and radical right. May not be taken for credit 
if student already has credit for SOCI 217. 


322. POPULATION STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Introduction to social demography. Topics include world and 
U.S. population trends, components of demographic change 
(fertility, mortality, migration), population policy and demo- 
graphic aspects of contemporary social issues. May not be 
taken for credit if student already has credit for SOCI 226. 


324. COMMUNITY SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
An investigation of communities as social systems emphasiz- 
ing current directions in community research. Three hours 
per week. 


326. SOCIAL INTERACTION 3 hours credit 
Study of human behavior as social interaction. Emphasis on 
symbolic communication and its relationship to the concept 
of self. May not be taken for credit if student already has credit 
for SOCI 302. 


329. MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of social factors involved in health and iliness emphasiz- 
ing the institution of medicine in American society. Three 
hours per week. 


330. DEATH, DISEASE AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of changing patterns of causation and distribution 
of death and disease. Major emphasis is given to the study 
of suicide and homicide. Three hours per week. 


331. RACIAL AND 

CULTURAL MINORITIES 3 hours credit 
Study of ethnic differences that produce prejudice, 
stereotypes and discrimination and of the social processes 
employed by dominant and minority groups. May not be taken 
for credit if student already has credit for SOC! 218. Three 
hours per week. 


334. SOCIOLOGY OF MENTAL 

HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Study of socio-cultural factors in mental! health and illness 
emphasizing social causation and patterns of distribution. 
Three hours per week. 
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335. SYSTEMS OF HEALTH 

CARE DELIVERY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the institution of health care and its delivery. 
Major emphasis on the diversity of organization in this institu- 
tion in differing social systems. Three hours per week. 


344. COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the emergence of modern bureaucratic structure, 
emphasizing institutionalization, patterns of authority and im- 
pact on personality. May not be taken for credit if the student 
already has credit for SOCI 312. 


361. AGING AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Examination of the aging process from the sociological 
perspective. Emphasis on the position of the elderly in contem- 
porary society and on age-roles associated with stages in the 
process of aging such as childhood, adolescence, adulthood 
and old age. May not be taken for credit if student already 
has credit for SOCI 340. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
This course examines topics of broad trans-disciplinary scope 
and interest in conjunction with one or more other depart- 
ments. It is cross-listed with the departments of Philosophy 
and Political Science and may be taken a maximum of two 
times with different content on each occasion. Prerequisite: 
Enrollment by permission of the Honors Program director only. 
Three hours per week. 


401. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
Reserved for courses approved as experimental responses 
to student interest or community need. May be repeated once 
under a different subtitle. May not be taken for credit if student 
already has credit for SOCI 499. 


409. SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis of public education as a bureaucratic social institu- 
tion, the countervailing community power structure and the 
professional role of the educator. Three hours per week. 
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415. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Seminar experience for senior students with emphasis on 
social theory, problems and research. Prerequisite: Fifteen 
hours of sociology or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


416. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 3 hours credit 
Advanced study in an area of sociology. May be repeated 
once under a different subtitle. Prerequisite: Consent of the 
instructor who will direct the study. Three hours per week. 


421. THEORY |, FOUNDATIONS 

OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the historical antecedents and contemporary profiles 
of sociological theory emphasizing major figures and dominant 
paradigms. Prerequisite: SOC! 101 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


422. THEORY ll, CONTEMPORARY 

SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the current state and future directions of sociolog- 
ical theory. Prerequisite: SOCI 101 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


460. RESEARCH PRACTICUM 3 hours credit 
This course applies social research methods to a specific 
research project. Project work includes hypothesis formula- 
tion, research design, data collection and data analysis. Pre- 
requisite: SOC! 309 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


495. INDEPENDENT STUDY 

FOR DEPARTMENT HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study undertaken for departmental honors at the 
invitation of the department. Prerequisites: Approval of chair 
and consent of the instructor who will direct the study. 


School of Education 
and Professional Studies 


Dr. Doran Christensen, Dean 


The School of Education and Professional Studies 
offers a variety of major programs and services in the 
areas of education, physical education, military science 
and social work. The school is organized into four de- 
partments charged with the responsibility of supervising 
academic curricula, including: 

1. MSDE-approved teacher education programs 
in elementary education, physical education, 
secondary teaching fields (biology, chemistry, 
English, French, history, mathematics, and 
Spanish). 

2. Graduate programs leading to the M.Ed. in 
school administration and the M.Ed. with con- 
centrations in early childhood education, educa- 
tional administration, elementary education, En- 
glish, geography, history, mathematics, media 
and technology, music, psychology, reading edu- 
cation, science and secondary education. 

3. Physical education major programs with tracks 
in teacher education, health/fitness and athletic 
training. 

4. Social work major program accredited by the 
Council on Social Work Education. 

5. Aminor in dance offered through the Department 
of Physical Education. The dance minor is open 
to all majors. 

6. Army ROTC four-year and two-year programs of 
instruction leading to a commission as a second 
lieutenant. 

7. Group I-B General Education course in dance 
history; Group IV General Education program in 
physical education in the area of health/ 
fitness. 

8. Campuswide academic support services pro- 
vided by the Learning Center, including diagnos- 
tic testing, individualized programs, self-paced 
instruction, tutoring, workshops and courses. 


Education 


Professors Conners, Garigliano, Long, Rossi (chair), 
Wulff; Associate Professors Bing, Bowden, Frank, 
Wilby, Wolinski; Assistant Professors Anderson, 
Meekins, Panian, Replogle, Richards, Taylor, Whitford; 
Director of Field Experiences Clark; Lecturers Dubsky, 
Webster. 


The faculty in education is committed to the prep- 
aration of classroom teachers and other educational 
personnel. To accomplish this goal, the education pro- 


grams are designed to: 

1. provide for the individualization of instruction 
of prospective teachers during their profes- 
sional training; 

2. encourage the emergence of a personal teach- 
ing style on the part of each teacher in training; 

3. gather evidence that prospective teachers, be- 
fore they assume full responsibility for a class- 
room, can bring about desired learning in stu- 
dents; 

4. assist prospective teachers in developing as 
reflective persons who, when confronted with 
a teaching problem: carefully identify the prob- 
lem, take steps to accurately and systematically 
assess the problem, generate alternative solu- 
tions to the problem and choose an appropriate 
resolution on the basis of its desirable implica- 
tions and consequences; 

5. help prospective teachers develop self-confi- 
dence and competence as effective learners 
and teachers; 

6. emphasize the importance of increasing in- 
teraction and collaboration among teachers, 
new and experienced, in resolving educational 
problems; and 

7. prepare teachers who are responsible agents 
of educational change. 


Requirements for Admission to the 
Professional Teacher Education Program 


Requirements for Admission to Methods 

1. Satisfactory completion of the National Teach- 
ers’ Examination as defined by the University 
and the School of Education and Professional 
Studies. 

2. Completion of an application for formal admis- 
sion to the professional program prior to entrance 
into elementary methods and the following 
course for secondary and K-12 programs: 

Credits 
EDUC 306 Instruction: Research, Theory and Practice ........ 3 

3. Completion of a minimum of 56 credit hours 
with an overall grade point average of 2.5 or 
better. The 56 credits must include the following 
courses with a grade of C or better in each 


course: 
Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ................ Rassaldetien 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ............cccccccceceeeeeeeneeenens 3 
CMAT 250 “**instructional Communication ....00..00.000000. 9 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition .....0........0cccceceeeees 3 
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ENGL 102 Principles Of Literature ...........cccccseceereeteeeeeeeeseens 3 


Elementary education majors must take the fol- 
lowing course with a grade of C or better: 
Credits 
MATH 103 Fundamental Concepts | ........ccccccccteseteeessenseeesnne 3 

4. Overall grade point average of at least 2.5, in- 
cluding transfer grades. 

5. Submission of at least three positive recommen- 
dations from liberal arts faculty who have in- 
structed the student prior to application for ad- 
mission. 

6. Approval of the written application by the ad- 
visor(s) and the department chair. 


Requirements for Admission 
to Student Teaching 

1. Completion of the written application for student 
teaching. 

2. Completion of a minimum of 90 credits, including 
methods and at least 24 credit hours of the 
academic major (secondary and K-12 programs). 

3. Overall grade point average of at least 2.5. 

4. Minimum grade point average of 2.75 in the 
academic major courses (secondary or K-12 pro- 
grams) as defined by each academic department. 

5. Minimum average of 2.75 in the professional 
education courses with no grade below C. 

6. Submission of two positive recommendations 
from faculty in education and the major advisor. 

7. Verification of completion of these requirements 
by the director of field experiences. 

Additional Requirements 

1. Elementary Education 

a. To be eligible for student teaching, all 
elementary education majors must complete 
the following 18 hours in education methods 
with grades of C or better: 


Credits 

ELED310 Elementary School Communication Arts 

ARTOIS oI Rh ks TR seatatetbedesetabes 3 
ELED311 Elementary School Mathematics Methods ............ 3 
ELED312 Elementary School Science Methods ...........s..... 3 
ELED313 Teaching Social Studies in the 

POTION CSOTIOUN soccstvosescpecsugsscncvsap nessa isapeouoouseres 3 
ELED316 Elementary School Reading Methods .....:............. 3 
EDUC 427 Classroom Analysis and Correction 

of Reading Difficulties 0.0... lee ceeceeteeeeteeseeeeees 3 


b. A student normally needs 24 hours in elec- 
tives to complete aB.S. in elementary educa- 
tion. These electives may be used to 
strengthen the elementary major by complet- 
ing a minor or working for certification in 
areas other than elementary education. 

2. Secondary Education 

Students who wish to enroll in a K-12 program 

or in a secondary program must select a major 

in one of the academic disciplines with an 

MSDE-approved program and meet the require- 

ments prescribed by the department for its 

major. These students must also take the ap- 
propriate methods course and the following 
courses in education: 


Credits 

EDUC 300 Development and Learning ............ccccccreeneeeenpeeees 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society 20.0.0... ececccessesseeeeeeeeeneeees 3 

(Persons who have transferred a course 

equivalent to EDUC 305 must present docu- 

mentation of 25 hours of course-related work.) 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 

Research, Theory and Practice .......cccccseeeereeees 3 
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EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation .............ccs0 1 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped 

Child in the Regular ClassSroOmM ....2......0:cccecceeseeeees 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ........ 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ........ 6 


All communication arts, English and social 
studies/history secondary education majors are 
required to take the following course: 
Credits 
EDUC 422 Foundations of Reading ...........ccccccerseseeserceneees 3 
All secondary education majors are required to 
take the following course: 
Credits 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar— 
Secondary Education 0.0.00... ccsseseeseneeseeseenees 2 

3. Those students holding baccalaureate degrees 
who desire certification will have their trans- 
cripts reviewed by a state certification specialist 
who will recommend necessary courses and 
field experiences. Students then need to con- 
sult with the director of field experiences and/or 
the education department chair to develop a 
program. 

4. Students may repeat education courses only 
once. 


Elementary Education Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ..............ccccceeeeceeeeeenees 3 
HIST 101 . World Civilizations ........cciccccesscessscesacnsicepesesetenees 3 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology ............ccccccceeseeceseeeeees 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .................cccccceseeee 3 
13 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature... cee ceeeeeeneeeeeees 3 
HIST 102 «© World CivillZatione 5.006.050. S Reed 3 
MATH 104 Fundamental Concepts Ilo... cee eecceeteeetereeeees 3 
or Other Math 
CHEM 107 *Chemistry: A Humanistic Perspective ................ 4 
or 
CHEM 109 Energy and the Environment ................:cccccee ees 4 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ...............cccccsscseceesesneeserensenes 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MUSC 200 Fundamentals ........:....c:..ccccesccceeesesecteceeseecessneesens 3 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning .....cciceececceesseneceees 3 
Science Elective (Physical Geography) .............. 3 
HIST 201 _ History of the United States 
or 
HIST 202 History of the United States ...........ccce 3 
CMAT 250 **Instructional Communication ................:eeeeeee 3 
MATH 103 Fundamental Concepts | o.........:cccccccescseeeeeeeeeeeeens 3 
18 
SOONG ocxacsvonisuana puttionansibiossibcsqseatinoh essa tahliebetas 3 
ART375 Methods and Materials for Elementary Art .......... 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society .0............ccccceeseeseseeeeeeeeeedes 3 
***Social Science Elective ...........sceeccssccesseeseeee 3 
***Physical Science Elective ..............cccceceesecees 3 
15 


JUNIOR YEAR (Option |) 
ELED310 Elementary School 


Communication Arts Methods ...............ccccceeeeeees 3 
ELED316 Elementary School Reading Methods ................. 3 
EDUC 408 Children’s Literature 0.0.0.0... cee ccceeeseeteesseeeeees 3 
or 
EDUC 409 Literature for Adolescent ...........0....cccccscesecerseeeeee 3 
ELED313 Teaching Social Studies 
in the Elementary SChOOI ...............00ccceeeceeeeeee 3 
Electives’....aivanctaidd ccnp via. .ctiisiae ss. 6 
18 
ELED311 Elementary School 
Mathematics Methods ................:.cccccceeseseeeeseeeeeees 3 
ELED312 Elementary School Science Methods ................. 3 
EDUC 427 Classroom Analysis and 
Correction of Reading Difficulties ..........0....0.00 3 
BIPONVOG iS. SEO). BE SIZE Rd codec 6 
15 


SENIOR YEAR (Option 1) 
ELED401_ Directed Teaching in 


Elementary SCHOO ............cssssecccessreseceseseseeesseses 6 
ELED 402 Directed Teaching in 
Elementary SCHOO! 00.0.0... ceeeceseseeeeseeeeseseesees 6 
ELED411_ Instructional Analysis 
in the Elementary SCHOO! 000.0... eeseeeeteeeeeeeeee 3 
15 
PEMNEM III i 2 ck tna Wal dup shane acslatuagiviatosesinad sanainaethomas 12 
JUNIOR YEAR (Option I!) 
PIVOR ics ccesclesh stontetosenscvcebsishavccobeteabccencdlale 12 
ELED310 Elementary School 
Communication Arts Methods ...........c.c:ccceeees 3 
ELED316 Elementary School Reading Methods ................. 3 
ELED313 Teaching Social Studies 
in the Elementary SCHOO) .0..........cceceeeeeeeeeeee 3 
Te BAN SOS PTS | FLORER OREN Wirt) SEOMOEE) PEATE Ne Te 6 
15 
SENIOR YEAR (Option Il) 
ELED311 Elementary School Mathematics Methods .......... 3 
ELED312 Elementary School Science Methods .................. 3 
EDUC 427 Classroom Analysis and 
Correction of Reading Difficulties ...........0......... 3 
CIOCIOS EIR ate AND i 6 
15 
ELED401 Directed Teaching in Elementary School ............ 6 
ELED402 Directed Teaching in Elementary School ............ 6 
ELED411_ Instructional Analysis 
in the Elementary SCHOOL ........ccccccceseeererereeenes 2 


*PHYS 100—Physics in the Modern World, GEOL 103— Introduction 
to Physical Geology, etc. 

**Transfer students who have CMAT 100 (Listening: Processes and 
Behavior) may use it to satisfy CMAT 250 (Instructional Communication). 
***At least one geography course must be completed. If not taken 
under physical geography in sophomore |, take human geography here. 


Education Courses 


300. DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING _ 3 hours credit 
Physical, intellectual, emotional and social development of 
children (ages 3-18) are considered. Required application. 
Attention is given to motivation and learning. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


301. ROLES OF THE TEACHER 3 hours credit 
A study of various functions and classroom structures approp- 
riate to teaching in the elementary and secondary schools 
through a series of field-based experiences allowing students 
to explore various roles and functions of a teacher. Three 
hours per week. P/F. 


303. INTRODUCTION TO CLASSROOM 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
This course helps students develop practical skills in manag- 
ing client behavior, both in and out of the classroom. Major 
models covered are behavior modification, reality therapy and 
teacher effectiveness training, as well as extensive emphasis 
on creating a well-managed classroom. Prerequisite: EDUC 
300 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


305. THE SCHOOL IN SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
A historical, sociological and philosophical approach to the 
role of the school in society. Consideration is given to the 
entire K-12 program including special emphasis on organiza- 
tion and administration in Maryland. A minimum of 20 hours 
of field-based experiences are required, in addition to regularly 
scheduled classroom attendance. Prerequisite: Sophomore- 
level standing. Three hours per week. 


306. PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION: RESEARCH, 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 3 hours credit 
Objectives and curricula with a focus on planning, organizing 
content, developing teaching methods, establishing class- 
room management procedures, evaluating and reporting on 
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student progress. Includes classroom observation and “bit 
teaching.” Three hours per week. 


308. AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 

OPERATION 1 hour credit 
A self-instructional, self-paced course designed to foster com- 
petency in the operation of selected AV equipment. Recom- 
mended participation in one 50-minute lab session each week. 
Participants may, however, proceed at own rate of speed. 


310. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 

ARTS METHODS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the processes of communication incorporat- 
ing theory, modern research and specific methods which can 
be used to promote growth in these areas by elementary 
school children. Field experiences are included. Prerequisite: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. 
Three hours per week. 


311. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 

METHODS 3 hours credit 
The selection, organization and method for use of appropriate 
mathematics curricula at the various grade levels in the 
elementary school. Manipulation of current school mathema- 
tics materials is stressed. Field experiences are included. Pre- 
requisites: MATH 103 with grade of C or better and admission 
to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three hours 
per week. 


312. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 

METHODS 3 hours credit 
The selection, organization and method for use of appropriate 
science materials for the elementary school. An exploration 
of existing science curricula and the teaching methods re- 
quired to effectively implement the goals of science education 
are utilized to relate science curricula and methods to children 
in the overall elementary program. Field experiences are in- 
cluded. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional Teacher 
Education Program. Three hours per week. 


313. TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Selection, organization, presentation and evaluation of social 
studies material in the elementary school. Consideration of 
recent theory and method in improving teaching of the social 
studies. Field experiences are included. Prerequisite: Admis- 
sion to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. 


316. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 

METHODS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the teaching of reading in the elementary 
school designed for undergraduates in elementary education. 
Content deals with reading programs, word recognition 
strategies, vocabulary development and comprehension. 
Field experiences are included. Prerequisite: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. 


332. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL ART 3 hours credit 
Prepares art students for the teaching and administration of 
art programs on the secondary level and for careers as art 
education consultants and supervisors. Prerequisite: Accep- 
tance in the Art Education Professional Program. Four hours 
per week. (Spring semester only.) 


333. ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
A study of materials and methods for teaching language arts 
in the high school. Various models and strategies for teaching 
language arts—language, literature and media—at this level 
are demonstrated and analyzed. Prerequisite: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. (Fa// semester only.) 
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334. SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the secondary school program in social studies; 
emphasis on methods of teaching history, geography and 
citizenship. Current curriculum trends are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Admission to Professional Teacher Education 
Program. Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only.) 


335. MATHEMATICS IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the secondary school program in mathematics; 
emphasis on methods of teaching mathematical concepts and 
understandings. Organization of teaching units, observation 
and evaluation of teaching in particular situations. Prerequi- 
site: Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. 
Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only.) 


336. SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
An analysis of secondary school science teaching methods, 
materials and existing programs. Curricula and materials for 
the middle school and senior high school levels are investi- 
gated by the student in biology, chemistry, earth science, 
general science, physical science and physics. Prerequisite: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. 
Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only.) 


337. FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Study of the philosophy, aims and methods of teaching foreign 
language in the secondary school with emphasis upon the 
techniques and materials in current use. Prerequisite: Admis- 
sion to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. (Fa// semester only.) 


338. SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
A study of the aims and methods of teaching speech in the 
secondary school. Consideration of textbooks and materials, 
as well as the organization of and participation in extracurricu- 
lar activities in speech. Prerequisite: Admission to Profes- 
sional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per week. 
(Fall semester only.) 


375. METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL ART 3 hours credit 
Practice in using construction skills for developing creative 
art projects for elementary education (K-6). Lesson plans, 
various tools and materials are used to develop basic skills 
in art expression. For elementary art education specialists 
only. Students must furnish some of their own materials. Pre- 
requisite: Acceptance in the Art Education Professional Pro- 
gram. Four hours per week. 


401, 402. DIRECTED TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 6 hours credit each 
Students are placed in directed teaching centers in nearby 
public elementary schools. They observe teaching, participate 
in work with children, teach, and participate in activities for 
which regularly employed teachers are responsible. EDUC 
401 must be taken prior to 402; a grade of NR will be assigned 
to those who satisfactorily complete EDUC 401 until success- 
ful completion of 402. Prerequisites: Admission to Profes- 
sional Teacher Education Program and student teaching 
criteria. P/F. 


403, 404. DIRECTED TEACHING IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 6 hours credit each 
Directed student teaching experience in nearby public schools 
under the direction of the public school teacher and with super- 
vision from the University staff. Half semester in elementary 
physical education teaching and half semester in secondary 
teaching to qualify for certification in all 12 grades. EDUC 403 
must be taken prior to 404; a grade of NR will be assigned 
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to those who satisfactorily complete EDUC 403 until success- 
ful completion of 404. Prerequisites: Admission to Profes- 
sional Teacher Education Program and student teaching 
criteria. Corequisites: EDUC 477, 478. P/F. 


407. APPLIED AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 

IN TEACHING 3 hours credit 
The identification and critique of concepts, principles and is- 
sues attending the application of educational media to the 
curriculum. Special emphasis on methods of applying media 
to the teaching process. Three hours per week. 


408. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of the works of important writers and artists in each 
of the major types of children’s books (fairy tales, picture 
books, realistic fiction, fantasies, biographies, etc.). Historical 
trends and methods of incorporating children’s literature into 
the elementary program are included. Prerequisite: Admis- 
sion to the Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. 


409. LITERATUREFORADOLESCENTS 3hourscredit 
Study of literature for and about contemporary adolescents. 
Emphasis on methods of teaching that build adolescent ap- 
preciation for the more established literary selections in sec- 
ondary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Admission to the Pro- 
fessional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. 


411. INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
A seminar approach to current practices and trends in teach- 
ing. Involves interaction analysis, evaluative techniques, in- 
structional planning and role playing. (Scheduled during the 
student teaching semester.) Prerequisites: Admission to the 
Professional Teacher Education Program and student teaching. 
Corequisites: EDUC 401, 402. Three hours per week. P/F. 


414. PRODUCING GRAPHIC MATERIALS 

IN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on increasing student competencies in the produc- 
tion of posters, charts, graphs, bulletin boards, etc. Three 
hours per week. 


415. USING PHOTOGRAPHY 

IN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on increasing student competencies in the produc- 
tion of photographic instructional materials. Three hours per 
week. 


416. FILMMAKING IN EDUCATIONAL 

SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to foster filmmaking skills in school 
situations. Students work in teams in planning and producing 
super-8mm films. Emphasis on animation, life-action and 
montage techniques. Three hours per week. 


419. TEACHING MUSIC IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Techniques for teaching music in the elementary school; study 
of the child voice; appropriate singing, listening, rhythmic, 
instrumental and creative activities; remedial work for poor 
singers, activities for musically talented children; comprehen- 
sive overview of music materials and their application to the 
elementary school curriculum. Prerequisites: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program, MUSC 200 or equiv- 
alent. Three hours per week. 


420. FOUNDATIONS OF READING 

(Elementary Education) 3 hours credit 
Deals with pre-reading skills, beginning reading, informal as- 
sessment, analysis of reading programs, grouping proce- 
dures, word attack skills, and development of vocabulary and 
comprehension abilities. Intended for personnel in elementary 


education. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional Teacher 
Education Program. Three hours per week. 


422. FOUNDATIONS OF READING 

(Middle and Secondary Level) 3 hours credit 
Development and evaluation of effective reading skills and 
habits, especially in the subject content fields, and consider- 
ation of problems of content, organization, readability and 
method in teaching reading at higher levels. Three hours per 
week. 


425. TEACHING READING COMPREHENSION: 

RESEARCH FINDINGS AND STRATEGIES 

FOR INSTRUCTION 3 hours credit 
This course, an elective in reading education, investigates 
contemporary research relating to the development of reading 
comprehension, procedures for assessing reading com- 
prehension competencies and teaching strategies to improve 
comprehension. Designed for elementary, middle school, 
reading and resource teachers. Prerequisites: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program, either EDUC 316, 
420 or 422. Three hours per week. 


426, 428. DIRECTED TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 6 hours credit each 
Students are assigned to cooperating teachers in two secon- 
dary schools, a half-semester in each setting. The cooperating 
teachers and University supervisors guide the students in 
observing, working with pupils, teaching and participating in 
all activities for which regular teachers are responsible. Pre- 
requisites: A major in one of the academic disciplines with 
an MSDE-approved program; competency tests; admission 
to Professional Teacher Education Program; EDUC 300, 305, 
306, 308 and special methods. EDUC 426 must be taken 
prior to 428. Credit will not be awarded for EDUC 426 until 
successful completion of 428. P/F. 


427. CLASSROOM ANALYSIS AND CORRECTION 

OF READING DIFFICULTIES 3 hours credit 
Content deals with the causes of reading disabilities, preven- 
tion of reading failure, strategies for the collection and analysis 
of reading behavior and instructional programs for correction. 
This course is intended for pre-service and in-service teachers 
interested in reading disabilities, but not interested in pursuing 
a specialization in reading education. Prerequisite: EDUC 
316 or 420 or 422 or a foundations course in reading instruc- 
tion. Three hours per week. 


429. TEACHING MUSIC IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Methods and materials of music teaching in grades 7-12. 
The areas of emphasis are vocal, instrumental and general 
music. Prerequisites: MUSC 200 and admission to Profes- 
sional Teacher Education Program. 


430. DIRECTED TEACHING IN MUSIC IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 6 hours credit 
Student teaching experience in all aspects of the elementary 
school music curriculum at several grade levels under the 
direction of a public school music teacher, with supervision 
from the University staff. Includes observation and participa- 
tion in the classroom as well as actual teaching and other 
activities and duties normally performed. Prerequisites: 
Completion of courses in the music concentration through the 
third year, EDUC 419 and 429, written approval of the Music 
Department and admission to Professional Teacher Education 
Program. P/F. 


431. DIRECTED TEACHING IN MUSIC IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 6 hours credit 
Student teaching experience in all aspects of the secondary 
school music curriculum including the areas of choral, instru- 
mental and general music. Observation, participation, teach- 
ing and other activities and duties normally performed by pro- 
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fessional teachers done under the direction of public school 
music teacher(s), with supervision from the University staff. 
Prerequisites: Completion of courses in the music concentra- 
tion through the third year, EDUC 419 and 429, and written 
approval of the Music Department. P/F. 


432. LITERACY AND ESOL READING 3 hours credit 
Introduces students who are interested in questions of lan- 
guage acquisition to the theories and practices relating to 
learning to read in a second language or second dialect. Top- 
ics included are models for acquiring foreign language reading 
skills, teaching strategies for second language/dialect literacy, 
evaluating literacy skills, current research about acquisition 
of literacy skills, and political and social implications of second 
language/dialect literacy. May not receive credit for both ENGL 
432 and EDUC 432. Prerequisite: ENGL 430 or permission 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


433. STUDENT TEACHING SEMINAR - 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 2 hours credit 
Provides a forum for discussion of issues pertinent to current 
practices, trends and issues in the middle, junior and senior 
high school during the student teaching experience. Pre- 
requisite: Admission to student teaching. Corequisites: 
EDUC 426, 428. 


435. GUIDANCE 3 hours credit 
A basic course in the principles of guidance and related pupil- 
personnel services, including the meaning and purpose of 
guidance and common adjustment problems. Three hours 
per week. 


436. VOCATIONS: DEVELOPMENT 

AND APPRAISAL 3 hours credit 
Surveys vocational choice with emphasis on developmental 
theory. Occupational information and the appraisal of voca- 
tional interests are emphasized. Three hours per week. 


437. MATERIALS AND METHODS 

IN CAREER EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Rationale for and methods of career education in elementary 
and secondary schools. Emphasis is given to the identification 
of psychological and philosophical bases, identification of re- 
searchable problems, implications and implementation of 
careers curricula. Three hours per week. 


438. PRODUCING SLIDE-TAPE PROGRAMS 

IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to foster slide-tape production skills 
in school situations. Students work individually in planning 
and producing slide-tape shows. Emphasis given to single 
and multi-image techniques. Three hours per week. 


439. SINGLE-CAMERA VIDEOTAPING 

IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to foster TV/VTR production skills in 
school situations. Students work in teams in planning and 
producing videotapes. Emphasis given to portable single-camera 
equipment. Three hours per week. 


440. INTRODUCTION TO EARLY 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to curriculum and methods in early childhood 
education, including theories, practices, techniques and mate- 
rials. Field experience required. Prerequisites: EDUC 300; 
elementary education degree or declared elementary educa- 
tion major. Three hours per week. 


441. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

INTEGRATED CURRICULUM | 3 hours credit 
Materials and methods for teaching language arts to kinder- 
garten and pre-kindergarten level children. Emphasis on cur- 
riculum planning, use of space, class management and lesson 
planning. Attention to art, music, nutrition, safety, health edu- 
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cation, motor activities and positive teacher-parent relations. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 440. Three hours per week. 


442. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

INTEGRATED CURRICULUM Il 3 hours credit 
Materials and methods for teaching science, social studies 
and math readiness to kindergarten and pre-kindergarten level 
children. Emphasis on curriculum planning, room design, 
class management and lesson planning. Attention to manage- 
ment, professional development, curriculum development 
roles and field trip planning. Prerequisite: EDUC 440. Three 
hours per week. 


443. LITERACY AND ESOL WRITING _ 3 hours credit 
Introduces students who are interested in questions of lan- 
guage acquisition to the theories and practices of learning to 
write in a second language or second dialect. Topics included 
are writing theory, writing strategies, evaluating writing, and 
writers and rhetorical concerns. Students will develop a liter- 
acy project, writing materials for specific ESOL students. Stu- 
dents may not receive credit for both ENGL 443 and EDUC 
443. Prerequisite: ENGL 430 or permission of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


445. DIRECTED TEACHING IN THE 

KINDERGARTEN 6 hours credit 
Students are placed in kindergarten classrooms for a full 
semester, three hours daily. Students observe teaching, work 
with children and teach and participate in activities for which 
regularly employed teachers are responsible. Prerequisites: 
EDUC 440; EDUC 441 or 442; acceptance into the profes- 
sional program. P/F. 


449. MULTI-CAMERA VIDEOTAPING 

IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the fundamentals of videotaping in a multi- 
camera environment. Hands-on experience in planning and 
producing videotapes in educational settings. Three hours 
per week. 


454. COMPOSITION: CURRICULUM 

‘AND METHODS 3 hours credit 
A study of the emergence of contemporary curriculum for 
teaching writing with emphasis on contributing models. Design 
of instructional materials which employ a range of methods 
within a “writing process” framework and promote the use of 
writing to teach academic content. Lecture, discussion, design 
and analysis of instructional materials, microteaching and in- 
structional analysis. Prerequisite: At least one course in com- 
position beyond ENGL 101. Three hours per week. 


455. BASIC WRITING INSTRUCTION 3 hours credit 
This course, primarily for teachers of basic writing, focuses 
on the study of grammatical and compositional problems in 
the writing of underprepared students. The causes of these 
problems and techniques for alleviating them are explored. 
Prerequisite: C or better in ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. (Fai/ only; every two years.) 


467. EDUCATING THE MILDLY HANDICAPPED CHILD 

IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to acquaint classroom teachers with 
instructional approaches for the mildly handicapped learner. 
Major topics of the course include mainstreaming, IEPs, 
adapting instructional approaches, behavior management, 
stressing early childhood, elementary and secondary levels. 
Intended for the regular classroom teacher and not for certifi- 
cation in special education. Student may not receive credit 
for both EDUC 467 and 480. Prerequisite: EDUC 300 or 
equivalent. Three hours per week. 


471. COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 


An overview of the role of computers in education. An exami- 
nation of computer applications as they relate to specific 
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teaching/learning operations and educational functions. Pre- 
requisite: A teaching methods course or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


472. THEORY AND PRACTICE 

OF TEACHING ADULTS 3 hours credit 
Theory and practice of teaching adults, intended for upper- 
division students in any discipline seeking information about 
contemporary methods of effective adult instruction. Assumes 
no prior knowledge about educational methods, theories or 
practices. Prerequisite: Junior or senior standing. Three 
hours per week. 


475. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

IN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
A course designed to increase students’ awareness of their 
immediate environment with the aim of developing a broad 
philosophy of environmental education. Existing teaching 
methods and materials will be analyzed and new methods 
will be developed for use in interdisciplinary, problem-focused 
situations. Prerequisite: Senior standing. Three hours per 
week. 


477. TEACHINGPHYSICALEDUCATION 3hourscredit 
A study of the content, program design and teaching 
techniques used for effective teaching. The decision-making 
process relative to teachers and its potential impact on stu- 
dents and the curriculum is explored. Three hours per week. 


478. STUDENT TEACHING OF PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION SEMINAR 2 hours credit 
Critical analysis of the decisions that are made by student 
teachers in the public schools. Emphasis upon identifying 
possible solutions for problems that students are confronted 
with in their teaching. To be taken in conjunction with EDUC 
403, 404. 


480. TEACHING CHILDREN 

WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 3 hours credit 
Introductory instruction in the observation, identification and 
management of children with mild-to-moderate learning prob- 
lems. Three hours per week. 


481. THE HIGHLY ABLE LEARNER: 

AN INTRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Basic introduction to education of highly able and gifted lear- 
ners, with emphasis on identification and characteristics of 
each group. Attention devoted to materials, teaching 
strategies and curriculum used in current program models. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 300. Three hours per week. 


485. DIAGNOSTIC-PRESCRIPTIVE 

TEACHING 3 hours credit 
Designed to teach knowledge and skills in two areas: (1) 
diagnostic—the collection of information concerning children 
with special learning and behavioral needs; and (2) interven- 
tions—developing an instructional plan based upon the 
specific assessment data. Prerequisite: EDUC 480 or PSYC 
423 or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


490. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 

IN EDUCATION 1-6 hours credit 
Individually designed programs including seminars, work- 
shops and courses in curriculum development, planning, 
evaluation, specialized areas of study for purposes of enrich- 
ment, in-depth study of special problems and/or professional 
practices in education. Prerequisite: Admission to profes- 
sional program or permission of department chair. May be 
taken twice under separate topics/course subtitles. 


491. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Designed to permit self-study of problems not considered in 
other courses. Prerequisites: Approval of course instructor 
and department chair. May be taken twice under separate 
topics/course subtitles. 


495. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 

IN ART EDUCATION K-12 3 hours credit 
A course for individually designed classroom programs in edu- 
cation, including seminars, workshops, curriculum develop- 
ment, daily planning, evaluation and art study projects. Stu- 
dents will furnish some materials. Recommended for senior 
undergraduate or graduate credit. May only be taken once 
for credit. 


General Studies 


001. NEW STUDENT SEMINAR 0 hours credit 
Course orienting new students to the university experience. 
Required of all new students with fewer than 25 hours of 
university credit. Nine to 12 hours per semester. 


090. EFFECTIVE STUDY TECHNIQUES 0 hours credit 
Presentation and practice of a variety of established study 
methods: note taking, time management, concentration, 
memorizing, test taking and:report writing. May be offered for 
two hours per week all semester or for three hours per week 
for 10 weeks. Offered on an S/U basis, for internal credit only. 


101. HUMAN SEXUALITY 3 hours credit 
A study of the human sexual nature, with emphasis on the 
biological, philosophical, psychological and sociological as- 
pects of human sexuality. Team-taught by faculty from two 
or more disciplines. Students with credit in PSYC 325 may 
not take this course for credit. Three hours per week. P/F. 


110. PERSONAL CAREER PLANNING 2 hours credit 
The career search process. Goal oriented toward the planned 
process of selecting a major or occupational direction. The 
history, theory, philosophy and economics of the world of 
work. Occupational testing, decision making, values clarifica- 
tion skills and guest lectures will be employed. Recommended 
only for freshmen, sophomores and undeclared majors. Three 
hours per week. 


120. COLLEGE READING 3 hours credit 
An individualized program is developed for each student 
based on diagnostic test battery results. Instruction is de- 
signed to strengthen reading skills to prepare the student for 
college reading. Areas which may be included in a student's 
program are comprehension, literal and inferential; vocabu- 
lary; word identification and spelling; skimming and scanning 
and study reading approaches. A student must read at univer- 
sity level to receive a C in the course. Three hours per week. 
Not for non-English speaking students. 


130. MATHEMATICAL FOUNDATIONS _ 3 hours credit 
Designed to enhance foundational skills in mathematics. 
Course consists of four components: computation, introduc- 
tory algebra, intermediate algebra and formal geometry. Elec- 
tive credit toward graduation will be awarded only to those 
students who meet terminal competencies in all four areas. 
Students may also enroll in this course to complete state-man- 
dated math requirements and internal credit may be awarded 
to those students who satisfy such requirements but do not 
complete all four foundational skill components. Three hours 
per week. 


150. SELECTED TOPICS IN DEVELOPMENTAL 

EDUCATION 1-3 hours credit 
Innovative approaches to developmental education. Course 
provides opportunities for curricular experimentation in the 
developmental studies areas of reading behavior, writing, 
foundational math skills and critical thinking. 


191. SPECIAL TOPICS: TV, COLLEGE 

OF THE AIR COURSES 1-3 hours credit 
A study of a specific academic area. The topic may vary from 
semester to semester. The course may be repeated under 
different subtitles. This course does not meet SSU’s General 
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Education requirements. NOTE: Only TV courses offered 
through a specific undergraduate department will meet SSU's 
General Education requirements. 


Leisure Studies 
Assistant Professor Armstrong. 


201. INTRODUCTION TO LEISURE 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the concept of leisure dealing with a broad 
range of issues, concerns, facts and relationships. Study of 
various conceptualizations of leisure and their implications for 
humans. Credit cannot be earned for both LEIS 201 and SOCI 
300. Three hours per week. 


301. THEORIES OF LEISURE 3 hours credit 
The purpose of this course is to ground the student in the 
theoretical approaches to leisure that inform this discipline. 
We will look closely at the classical humanist identification of 
leisure as humanity's highest good and at a selection of con- 
temporary theories which provide research models. Emphasis 
also will be placed on the multidisciplinary nature of leisure 
issues including their expression in some modern fiction. Can- 
not be taken for credit if student has credit for LEIS 460. 
Prerequisite: LEIS 201. Three hours per week. 


305. LEISURE AND SPECIAL 

POPULATIONS 3 hours credit 
Examination of the specific leisure interests and needs of 
Special populations including the disadvantaged, handicap- 
ped, aged and others. A minimum of 10 hours of volunteer 
work is required. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. Three 
hours per week. 


400. LEISURE SERVICE 

DELIVERY SYSTEM 3 hours credit 
A study of the processes involved in providing leisure services 
through a systems perspective. Emphasis is placed on the 
interrelationships among the participants, the agencies or or- 
ganizations and the social and physical environment. Pre- 
requisite: LEIS 201. Three hours per week. 


401. LEISURE AND POLICY 3 hours credit 
This course is designed to provide an understanding of the 
processes at work in formulating and implementing leisure 
policies in both the public and private sectors. Cannot be 
taken for credit if student has credit for LEIS 460. Prerequi- 
site: LEIS 201. Three hours per week. 


402. PROGRAM PLANNING 

IN THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 3: hours credit 
Focus on practical application of therapeutic recreation 
techniques to basic programming for mentally and physically 
disabled populations in order to enhance their lifestyles. Pre- 
pares students for National Council for Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion certification. Prerequisite: LEIS 201 or consent of depart- 
ment chair. Three hours per week. 


403. THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 

LEADERSHIP 3 hours credit 
Focus on technical skills staff members in therapeutic recre- 
ation (TR) programs can use to implement, promote, organize 
and evaluate their programs. For upper-level undergraduate 
and practitioners in the field or related fields. Prepares stu- 
dents for the National Council for Therapeutic Recreational 
Certification (NCTRC). Prerequisite: LEIS 402. Three hours 
per week. 


450. PRACTICUM 12 hours credit 
A supervised professional field work experience with an ap- 
proved cooperating field work agency. May be repeated for 
up to a total of 12 credits. To be taken in conjunction with 
LEIS 451 only during first registration. Prerequisite: Admis- 
sion by departmental approval only. P/F. 
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451. SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
The practicum seminar is designed to complement the field 
work experiences associated with the practicum. Emphasis 
will be placed on problem solving, implementation and evalu- 
ation of leisure experiences in the various field work agencies 
or organizations. Prerequisite: Admission by departmental 
approval only. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for students to plan, select and conduct 
an individual study project with consultation and supervision 
by faculty. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


491. SELECTED TOPICS 1-3 credit hours 
Provides opportunities for coverage of specific themes or is- 
sues related to the subject of leisure not usually covered in 
the present curriculum. May be repeated twice under different 
subtitles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Admission 
by department chair approval only. 


Military Science 

Major Finger (chair); Captain Street; Sergeants First 
Class Twitty (NCOIC), Teeter; Staff Sergeant Johnson; 
Sergeant Burnette. 


The department offers both a four-year and two- 
year program of instruction leading to a commission 
as a second lieutenant in the United States Army. The 
program, which is known as Army ROTC (Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps), emphasizes leadership and 
management training. 

The four-year program consists of a two-year basic 
course and a two-year advanced course. The basic 
course is normally taken during the freshman and 
sophomore years. The coursework covers manage- 
ment principles, national defense, military history, 
leadership development, military courtesy, discipline 
and customs. The basic course imposes no military 
obligation on students and they may withdraw at any 
time prior to the beginning of the third year. The follow- 
ing courses are required for the basic course: 


Credits 
MISC 105 Organizational Leadership | ...............:ccccceeseeeeeees 1 
MISC 106 Organizational Leadership Il .............:.:ceccceeees 1 
MIGC 206  Nilitery SMB. AS RA RR a iedeasie Reveal 2 
MISC 206 © Military Skille Ul isi elects cedeccneaccaveboseddl 2 


The advanced course provides further instruction 
in leadership development, organization and manage- 
ment, and tactics and administration. When students 
enter the advanced course they agree to finish ROTC 
instruction, to accept a commission and to accept an 
Army duty assignment—either active duty, National 
Guard or Army Reserve. The advanced course consists 
of the following courses: 


Credits 
MISC 301 Physical Training Leadership .................::::ceee 1 
MISC 305 Applied Leadership | oo... cece ce sceeeeeeeeens 3 
MISC 306 Applied Leadership Woo... eee cceseeeeeeeseereeeeeeees 3 
MISC 310 Small Unit Leadership 2.0.0.0... cccceccseerseeeeeeeeeeees 1 
MISC 405 Military Management | ...........cccccccccesceeseeneeeenseneees 3 
MISC 406 Military Management II ...........cccccccceeerereeneeeesenes 3 
MISC 410 Military Management Lab ..........cccccccseeeeereeenennes 2 


Students in the advanced course will participate 
in the six-week ROTC Advanced Camp during the sum- 
mer between junior and senior years of college. 

The two-year program permits junior or community 
college transfers, students with prior military service, 
students who have not taken Army ROTC prior to the 
end of their sophomore year, or students going on to 
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a two-year post-graduate course of study, to take 
ROTC. Applicants for the two-year program must com- 
plete six weeks of training during the summer before 
taking the Advanced Course. This training is called 
ROTC Basic Camp. 

Since ROTC is not a major, all courses currently 
apply as elective credit toward graduation. 

Full-tuition scholarships are available for qualified 
individuals. Advanced course students also receive a 
stipend of $100 per month. 


Military Science Courses 


105. ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP | 1 hour credit 
Concepts of leadership and management skills at basic or- 
ganizational levels will be covered; practical exercises 
employing leadership concepts will be used; interpersonal 
communications, decision-making/problem-solving proces- 
ses and confidence-building skills will be stressed. One hour 
per week. 


106. ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP Il 1 hour credit 
Highlights organization of the Army, fundamentals of leader- 
ship, first aid and problem-solving techniques. Covers a 
thorough orientation to map reading and land navigation. In- 
cludes involvement in the spring awards ceremony, providing 
freshmen military science students their first exposure to drill 
and ceremonies. Includes a field trip that tests leadership 
fundamentals by giving each student an opportunity to be in 
charge of a 10-12 person group as they negotiate a series of 
obstacles. The field trip also enhances group decision-making 
skills. Prerequisite: MISC 105 or consent of chair. One hour 
per week. 


205. MILITARY SKILLS | 2 hours credit 
Designed to introduce students to basic soldier skills as they 
apply to life-leadership situations. Emphasis on physical fit- 
ness and diet/nutrition reinforces “health as a_ life- 
style.” Drills, ceremonies and management simulations teach 
teamwork and group dynamics in both the leader and follower 
roles. Includes mandatory weekly drill and one field training 
exercise. Prerequisite: MISC 105/106 or consent of chair. 
Three hours per week. 


206. MILITARY SKILLS Il 2 hours credit 
Focuses on developing communication and leadership skills 
in students. Emphasis on military skills, including small unit 
tactics, drill and ceremonies, and map reading. Written and 
oral communications skills are tested and improved. Manda- 
tory weekly drills and occasional field trips. Prerequisite: 
MISC 205 or consent of chair. Three hours per week. 


290. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED 

STUDIES 1-2 hours credit 
Students in basic ROTC course explore military science topics 
in depth. Students outline projects with department chair. May 
be repeated for a maximum of six credits. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of the department chair. 


301. PHYSICAL TRAINING 

LEADERSHIP 1 hour credit 
Prepares cadets for participating in and conducting Army 
Physical Training sessions. Emphasizes proper conduct of 
exercises, formation runs and handling formations. Students 
must take the Army Physical Fitness Test monthly. May be 
taken twice for credit. Prerequisite: Eligibility for admission 
to ROTC advanced course. Three hours per week. 


305. APPLIED LEADERSHIP | 3 hours credit 
Military leader's role in today’s Army. Emphasis on military 
drill, basic weapons familiarity and basic military skills. Stres- 
ses knowledge of small unit leadership positions. Mandatory 
weekly drill. Prerequisites: MISC 105, 106, 205, 206; or Basic 
Camp; or consent of instructor. Five hours per week. 


306. APPLIED LEADERSHIP II 3 hours credit 
Completes cadets’ preparation for ROTC Advanced Camp. 
Covers military tactics at squad and platoon levels, land navi- 
gation and military skills. Mandatory weekly drill. Prerequi- 
site: MISC 305. Five hours per week. 


310. SMALL UNIT LEADERSHIP 1 hour credit 
Supplemental, concurrent practicum for MISC 306. Students 
practice military, tactical and leadership skills in a series of 
weekend field exercises in preparation for ROTC Advanced 
Camp. Prerequisite: Admission to Advanced ROTC course. 
Hours variable, three weekend training exercises. 


405. MILITARY MANAGEMENT | 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on leadership assignments, effective management 
of resources, preparation, conduct, evaluation of training and 
military professional ethics. Designed to prepare cadets for 
leadership assignments in the Army. Mandatory physical train- 
ing and weekly drill. Prerequisite: MISC 306. Seven hours 
per week. 


406. MILITARY MANAGEMENT II 3 hours credit 
Focuses on military professional ethics, military law, officer 
development, counseling techniques, individual leadership 
assignments and preparation for commissioning as a second 
lieutenant in the United States Army. Mandatory physical train- 
ing and drill. Prerequisite: MISC 405. Seven hours per 
week. 


410. MILITARY MANAGEMENT LAB 2 hours credit 
In-depth exploration of military staff skills. Topics include: de- 
cision-making, mission analysis, staff estimates and staff 
studies. Cadets practice in a lab setting and plan and review 
cadet battalion activities. Prerequisite: Assignment to cadet 
battalion staff. Three hours per week. 


490. ADVANCED INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED 

STUDIES 1-3 hours credit 
Students in Advanced ROTC course meet contractual require- 
ments through in-depth study of military science topics. Stu- 
dents outline projects with department chair. May be repeated 
for a maximum of three credits. Prerequisite: Consent of the 
department chair. 
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Associate Professors Burroughs (chair), Stovall; Assis- 
tant Professors Lambert, Muller, Stitcher; Instructors 
Fardelmann, Hutchinson, Meyer; Teaching Coaches 
Barretta, Benshetler, Berkman, Chamberlin, Disben- 
nett, Parks, Rotellini. 


Physical Education Major Requirements 


The Bachelor of Science in physical education in- 
cludes a General Education experience, a theoretical 
core of foundation courses required of all majors, a 
choice among several career-oriented tracks or an in- 
dividually designed track of professional courses, and 
a professional semester consisting of either student 
teaching or practicum coupled with a seminar. 

Within the University's General Education 
framework, physical education majors are required to 
complete a physics or chemistry lab course (excluding 
astronomy) and the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..........:.:000- 4 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology .........c..00000 4 
PSYC 101 General Psychology .................cccccessseseseeseeneeenenens 3 
DANC 202 Dance History (Dance minors only) .............006 3 


Physical education majors are exempt from PHEC 
106—Personalized Health/Fitness by passing the fol- 
lowing courses in their major requirement: 
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Credits 
PHEC 250 Introduction to Human Movement Studies .......... 3 
PHEC 432 Exercise Physiology .........c:ssvseessssesesesrerseesceseeees 4 
PREC 433 KiIn@slology ..is..<siiecotajeisststencdiilly eatebbebetshiticealesace 4 
PARLTTIZO1 First Alcl aired Stay a 3 


All physical education majors must complete the 
following core courses (23 credit hours) as well as other 
courses in the major requirements prior to student 
teaching or taking the practicum: 


Credits 

HLTH 201 First Aid and Safety ............c.ccccscssecessecesseseesesseeees 3 
PHEC 250 Introduction to Human Movement Studies .......... 3 
PHEC 255 Motor Learning 2.ici055..1...i..dtdeisbeneevertcdtccsesseheeess 3 
PHEC 350 Measurement and Evaluation in 

Prrysical : EGucation) noi. .<ssianmedinieieeienai ass. ete: 3 
PHEC 432 Exercise Physiology ...........ccccccsessseeeeseeseeseeseeeveee 4 
PERSLZASS, KINCGIONOGY :..:verstininrisnmsndiebiabetsabpeconteccecssess 4 
PHEC 451 Psychosocial Aspects of Physical Education ...... 3 


Physical Education Teaching Track 
Major Requirements 


Requirements for Admission to Methods Courses 


1. Completion of an application for formal admis- 
sion to the professional program. 

2. Completion of a minimum of 56 credits with an 
overall GPA of 2.5 or better. The 56 credits 
must include the following courses, with grades 
of C or better in each: 


Credits 
DANC 160 Introduction to Dance/Movement ..........cccccccccceee. 1 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication .........cccccccceserseeseee 3 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ...........ccccceccecsseeeesees 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ...........0ccccccccsscseeseeseeseesees 3 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition ........ccccccccceececeeecteeseeeee 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ............ccccsescceseesseceesseseeese 3 


3. A cumulative GPA of at least 2.5. 

4. Satisfactory completion of the National 
Teachers Examination as defined by the Uni- 
versity and the School of Education and Profes- 
sional Studies. 

5. Submission of at least three positive recom- 
mendations from liberal arts faculty who have 
instructed the student prior to application for 
admission. 

6. Approval of the written application by the ad- 
visor(s) and the Department of Education chair. 

7. Completion of a tuberculosis test. 


Requirements for Admission 
to Student Teaching 


1. Completion of the following courses (31 credit 


hours): 
Credits 
DANC 360 Dance in Education .00......cccccccccecesseeeseenseoseeereeenees 2 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ............c.ccccceereeeeeees 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ..0............cccesseeeeeecessersereeees 3 
EDUC 477 Teaching Physical Education ....0..........cccccccccees 3 
HLTH301 Contemporary Problems in Health Education ..... 3 
PHEC 229 Techniques and Strategies of 
Advanced GyMastics .........ccccccccscsesereesereereceeeeees 1 
PHEC 240 Techniques and Strategies of Aquatic Programs . 1 
PHEC340 Adapted Physical Education ...00..........cccccccccceeeees 3 
PHEC 343 Elementary School Physical Education ............... 3 
PHEC 344 Team Sports Activities ............cccccccccccccceeeeeeereeees 3 
PHEC 345 _ Individual and Dual-Sport Activities —............000.... 3 
PHEC 406 Administration and Organization ...............ccc.. 3 
2. Completion of a minimum of 90 credits, includ- 
ing methods. 


3. Aminimum GPA of 2.75 in required PHEC and 
EDUC courses with no grade below C. 
4. A cumulative GPA of at least 2.5. 
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5. Submission of two positive recommendations 
from faculty in physical education and the major 
advisor. 

6. Verification of completion of these require- 
ments by the director of field experiences. 

7. Completion of the following courses: 


Credits 
EDUC 403 Directed Teaching in Physical Education ............ 6 
EDUC 404 Directed Teaching in Physical Education ............ 6 
EDUC 478 Student Teaching of Physical 
Education Seminar ...).feitissscsseesesscceccschecpooossseseens 2 


Physical Education Athletic Training Track 
Major Requirements 


1. Completion of the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ...........00.0008 4 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..............:000 4 
SEGUE *. UMRIBUUNINT sso sbasigetuyenisadinies occangchesetabisleduatandescabchdeccsves 3 
HLTH 201 First Aid and Safety .0.........ccccceccescssenseneeeeeeeetenees 3 
PHEC 185 Introduction to Athletic Training ........c.ccccccetereees 1 
PHEC313 Prevention and Treatment of Athletic Injuries ..... 3 
PHEC 375 Therapeutic Exercise in Athletic Training ............ 4 
PHEC 380 Therapeutic MOdalitieS ..........cccccusenenrerrceeeeerees 4 
PHEC 381 Assessment of the Upper Body ............:ccccseeereees 3 
PHEC 382 Assessment of the Lower Body .................c::ccc0 3 
PHEC 406 Administration and Organization... 3 
PHEC 413 Advanced Training and Sports Medicine ............ 3 
PHEC 415. Clinical Rotation in Athletic Training ...............0+64 3 
PCRS TE CCMIGMOUNSS, cnhcta>-ttanradtaian+ads tensa casetpeubcabttannsarth chasse’ 3-12 
PERSIE © COMNY UN IIEE GscGbchs nirey citi truntetirt tee ooh chousnths Spa danenpinas4itara nt 3 
PHYS.121 General PRysicS 1 uu... i... ccscsesssetsecssrsesesseees 4 


2. Minimum grade of C or better in all physical 
education core courses. 

3. A current CPR and standard first aid certifica- 
tion from the American Red Cross. 

4. Minimum grades of B or better in the following 


courses: 
Credits 
PHEC 185 Introduction to Athletic Training ..............:cccsee 1 
PHEC 313 Prevention and Treatment of Athletic Injuries ..... 3 
PHEC 375 Therapeutic Exercise in Athletic Training ............ 4 
PHEC 380 Therapeutic Modalities ............cccccsceeneceeeeeeeeeeretees 4 
PHEC 381 Assessment of the Upper Body ..............cccseeeeeee 3 
PHEC 382 Assessment of the Lower Body ..............::::cc08 3 
PHEC 406 Administration and Organization ...............c0. 3 
PHEC 413 Advanced Training and Sports Medicine ............ 3 
PHEC 415 Clinical Rotation in Athletic Training .................. 3 
ERPS  WRUMIMOUN Nab olen snhseree seascousiosnceniasadsovcespengutnesed sini 3-12 
PHC SGD | SORE rei a ae Maced tedecceejeszntetbaeas 3 


5. Cumulative GPA of 2.5 and a GPA of 2.75 or 
higher in physical education before admittance 
into the practicum or seminar portions of the 
program. 

6. Completion of the 1,500 clinical hour require- 
mentin an acceptable athletic training setting. 

Physical education athletic training/education 

track majors must meet all the requirements for the 
teaching track and the athletic training track. 


Physical Education Health/Fitness Track 
Major Requirements 


1. Completion of the following courses: 


Credits 
PHEC 481 Stress Testing and Exercise Prescription ........... 3 
PHEC 482 Fitness Programs .........cccesccssseceseeeeseeteessonesenses 3 
PHEC 490 Selected Topics in Physical Education ............... 3 


2. Fifteen additional credits of approved electives 
in physical education or related disciplines (24 
credits) and completion of the following course: 


Credits 
AAS AFD: PTD Sadiecece dle «tlndacah <0 ctnhes thie sodbenethtennegigseneragtn 3-12 
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3. Minimum grade of C or better in all physical 
education core and track courses and track 
courses. ~~ 

4. Current CPR certification upon being admitted 
to the practicum experience. 

5. Completion of all courses prior to the practicum 
experience (enrollment in seminar may be con- 
current). 


Physical Education Individualized Track Major 
Requirements 
1. Completion of at least 15 credits at the 300 
level or above in physical education or related 
disciplines (15 credits) and completion of the 
following course: 
Credits 
PUES 470. Pree une insists iad daisies dis ennpisegnddtonss cndedh Gatiange «tbasardasve 12 
2. A cumulative GPA of at least 2.0. 
3. Completion of all courses before the practicum 
semester. 


Dance Minor 


The dance minor provides an opportunity to ex- 
perience the discipline and elements of dance as an 
art form; to understand the historical and cultural as- 
pects of dance; and to develop competencies in 
technique, teaching skills, performance and production. 
This minor requires the completion of 21 credit hours 
and at least nine of these hours must be credits earned 
at the University. Grades of C or better are required in 
all courses applicable to the minor. 


Required Courses: 


Credits 
DANC 160 Introduction to Dance/Movement .................c606 1 
DANC 162 Creative Modern Dance | o......... cc ccceeeecesescteeeenens 2 
RE ce 2 
DANC 202 Dance Appreciation .............ccceesseeeseseserereeeeeeenes 3 
(satisfies Group |-B General Education) 

DANC 262 Creative Modern Dance Il .....................cccceeeeeeeees 2 
DANG 207 ‘Geet iis. ie it aR 2 
BAIN SSO CUO Wi CSITION «ino cis ccs cices cicdas coees cr gsoeeccstayes 2 
DANC 490 Selected Topics: Composition .............:cccceeeeee 1 

15 


Select six credit hours from the following list of 
courses: 


Credits 

EAPO) TOL sR LONE a. cisscsarpsrceseconsvnseges cadhenidiciatioetiecemnieess 2 
AIOs ead COUTUO CRIIOUUEIOD cansvcnngascndeabeasestodctbvedtarsecesecsouss 1-3 

(a maximum of six hours may be applied to 

the minor) 
Physical Education Curriculum Guide 
*Teacher Education 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles of COMpoOsSition .............cccccecseeseeeeeneens 3 
HIST 101° ‘Woridd CIVHIZATIONS 0o....o nee cccccctercccssesccesseeeeee 3 
BIOL102 Fundamentals of Biology ...........00.0.. eee 4 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication .2................0cceeeee 3 
PHEC 250 Introduction to Human Movement Studies .......... 3 

16 

ENGL102 Principles of Literature 20.0.0... cee eceeeeeeee 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations 22.0.0... ccc ce ceeseeeeeeeeeeeeens 3 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ............:c.ecceee 4 

Group +-B. BleOING (sna ie ii. 3 
PSYC 101 General Psychology .......0.......0.ccceceeeceetseeeseeeeeeees 3 

16 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CSTR ICUS caso pstbs udees an sarte dee tures dephaacaees 3 
BIOL216 HumarAnatomy and Physiology ...............0.000 4 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ..............:cccccceeeeeeees 3 


PHEC 240 Techniques and Strategies 


ON PRN WOT ot Teens 0h<v0> enone reaubretanensstanaamas 1 

PHIEC ZOO ROUT LIGUNTIN TEE sretlys checcilsGevcesteccescesceacuebbncerestatectes 3 

14 

GOO 1G EI a, ooo «,. ncshenttibetiaanatdlln 6 

Physics or Chemistry Elective .............cccecesseseee 3-4 

EDUC 305 The School in Society ............0cccccccccseceeeseeeeeeeees 3 

DANC 360 Dance in Education o........0....cccccccccceseseesessessesseees 2 
PHEC 229 Techniques and Strategies 

of Advanced Gymnastics ...............ccccecceeeseeeees 1 

15-16 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PHEC 350 Measurement and Evaluation ..........c.ccccccecseeenes 3 
PHEC 432 Exercise Physiology ................ccccccccsssessseescsseeeeee 4 
Group THB ECV ie allocations 3 
HLTH201 First Aid and Safety ......0.....0.ccccccceccceeeeeedeneeeess 3 
PHEC 345 Individual and Dual Sports ..........000.cccccceceeeeeee 3 
16 
PHEC 340 Adapted Physical Education ...........ccccccccccceseceees 3 
PHEC 343 Elementary School Physical Education ............... 3 
HLTH301 Contemporary Problems in Health Education ..... 3 
PHI GAs, in BOM Oty is discs henssise aspaccedesreansdbegesscancsvsdvandeeadesdell 4 
PHEC 344 Team Sports Activities ...........ccccccccsccssseessseseeeesees 3 
16 

SENIOR YEAR 
PUG. Sore FCO! Ube, c1s ane EAU et tithas cannrvar senenasansctansseniteaats 3 
PHEC 406 Administration and Organization .............cccc0080 3 
PHEC 451 Psychosocial Aspects of Physical Education ...... 3 
EDUC 477 Teaching Physical Education .0..........cccccsesesees 3 
12 
EDUC 403 Directed Teaching in Physical Education ............ 6 
EDUC 404 Directed Teaching in Physical Education ............ 6 
SSL IA ais SOTTO ditties shesitcihi ph svedtn> 00> ocensccacnnsassasevnss sesevaiasess 2 
14 


“The curriculum guide for athletic training and 
health/fitness will differ slightly. Substitute your track 
in place of education classes and consult with the 
department. 

Physical education majors must satisfy the com- 
petencies of the Group IV General Education require- 
ment within their specialized curriculum. 


Physical Education Courses 


100, 200. MODIFIED ACTIVITIES 1 hour credit 
Assignment is made to these courses for students with phys- 
ical handicaps, in order to fulfill physical education require- 
ments. Two hours per week. Pass/No Credit. 


103. SELF-DEFENSE 1 hour credit 
Application of knowledges of pressure points and leverages 
in the protection of one’s self. Two hours per week. P/F. 


105. BEGINNING SWIMMING 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills of swimming with emphasis on basic stroke 
and safety techniques. Two hours per week. P/F. (Fa// 
semester only) 


106. PERSONALIZED HEALTH/FITNESS 3hours credit 
Study and practice of principles that affect human health. 
Emphases on physical fitness, stress management, nutrition 
and weight control with specific personalized techniques for 
optimizing health. Four hours per week. 


107. PERSONALIZED HEALTH/FITNESS Ii 1 hour credit 
Provides students opportunities to explore additional physical 
activity experiences to achieve the health/fitness goals estab- 
lished in PHEC 106. Prerequisite: PHEC 106. Two hours 
laboratory per week. P/F. 


120. BEGINNING ARCHERY 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of archery. 
Two hours per week. P/F. 
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121. BASKETBALL 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of basket- 
ball. Two hours per week. P/F. (Spring semester only) 


123. BEGINNING GOLF 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of golf. 
Two hours per week. P/F. 


125. RACQUETBALL 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, rules and strategy of racquetball 
techniques. Two hours per week. P/F. 


126. BEGINNING TENNIS 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of tennis. 
Two hours per week. P/F. 


128. TUMBLING AND BEGINNING 

GYMNASTICS 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills and techniques in tumbling and introduc- 
tion to gymnastics and floor exercise routines. Two hours 
per week. P/F. 


140. BEGINNING FENCING 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of fencing. 
Two hours per week. P/F. (Fa// semester only) 


142. BEGINNING T’AI-CHI CH’UAN 1 hour credit 
Basic principles, exercises and postures of T’ai-Chi Ch'uan. 
Two hours per week. P/F. (Fa// semester only) 


146. VOLLEYBALL 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of vol- 
leyball. Two hours per week. P/F. 


147. BADMINTON 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of badmin- 
ton. Two hours per week. P/F. 


150. INTERMEDIATE TENNIS 1 hour credit 
A thorough coverage of intermediate skills, strategy, rules and 
scoring through participation in the sport. Two hours per 
week. P/F. 


170. INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING 1 hour credit 
A course designed to refine and increase the student's funda- 
mental skills of swimming. Strokes covered include nine styles 
of swimming (crawl stroke, elementary backstroke, breast 
stroke, sidestroke, inverted breast stroke, back crawl stroke, 
trudgeon, double trudgeon and trudgeon crawl) as well as the 
butterfly stroke. Basic diving skills are covered. Prerequisite: 
Beginning swimming or equivalent skill level. Two hours 
laboratory. P/F. 


171. INTRODUCTORY SPRINGBOARD 

DIVING 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and strategy of competi- 
tive springboard diving. Specific dives covered vary to meet 
individual needs, though all students will experience a forward 
dive, back dive, inward dive, reserve dive and twisting dives. 
Two hours laboratory. P/F. (Spring semester only) 


185. INTRODUCTION TO ATHLETIC 

TRAINING 1 hour credit 
Introduction to the educational and professional requirements 
necessary to become a certified athletic trainer. Exposure to 
the daily operations of an athletic training facility and the job 
responsibilities of all members of a sports medicine team. 
Two hours lecture per week for first seven weeks of 
semester. 
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203. ADVANCED LIFESAVING 1 hour credit 
Emphasis on methods, skills and knowledge involved in self- 
rescue and emergency rescue of others. Course may lead to 
American Red Cross advanced lifeguarding certification for 
those who qualify. Prerequisite: Intermediate swimming skills 
and 500 yards continuous swim. Three hours per week. 


205. SWIMMING AND AQUATIC 

SAFETY 2 hours credit 
Course may lead to American Red Cross water safety instruc- 
tor certification for those who qualify. Introduction to aquatics, 
administration of pools and instructional programs of pools. 
Prerequisite: PHEC 203 or current American Red Cross or 
YMCA advanced lifesaving certificate. Two and one-half 
hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


210. SCUBA DIVING 3 hours credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, knowledge and laws of scuba 
diving. Emphasis on safety and recreational diving. Pre- 
requisite: PHEC 105 or equivalent skill level. Three hours 
per week. 


229. TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES 

OF ADVANCED GYMNASTICS 1 hour credit 
Application of basic tumbling skills and fundamentals of gym- 
nastics. Analysis of teaching methods, lesson planning and 
progression. Emphasis on advanced skills and organization. 
Two and one-half hours per week. 


240. TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES 

OF AQUATIC PROGRAMS 1 hour credit 
Application of fundamental skills in basic swimming strokes, 
diving skills and water safety. Analysis of teaching methods, 
history and introduction to scope of aquatics and aquatic pro- 
gramming. Prerequisite: Intermediate-level swimming ability. 
Two and one-half hours per week. (Fa// semester only) 


242. T’Al-CHi CH’UAN 2 hours credit 
An introduction to the practice of an ancient Chinese system 
of physical culture and the Taoist philosophy on which it is 
based. Auxiliary exercises, the solo form, “pushing-hands” 
(two-person); Lao-Tzu’s “Tao Te Ching.” (Fa// semester only) 


250. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN MOVEMENT 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
An introduction to historical and philosophical perspectives of 
human movement. Self-assessment and value clarification in 
relation to human movement studies and professional ser- 
vices in the field are presented. 


255. MOTOR LEARNING 3 hours credit 
Study of motor learning behavior oriented specifically to motor 
skill acquisition and performance. Credit not granted if student 
has completed PHEC 455. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


271. COACHING BASEBALL 3 hours credit 
Preparation for baseball coaching from Little League through 
high school. Includes player selection and evaluation, skills 
basic to the game, analysis and development, rules, coaching 
techniques, common injuries and management of resources 
associated with baseball. Three hours per week. 


280. CAMPING 2 hours credit 
Basic camping skills, construction and proper use of equip- 
ment and basic wilderness survival skills. Course goals center 
around encouraging self-confidence, personal responsibility 
and developing an awareness of humanity's impact on nature. 
Includes classroom and wilderness experience. Does not fulfill 
Group IV General Education requirements. (Fa// semester 
only) 


290. SELECTED STUDIES IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 1-2 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for short-term needs of students and/or 
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faculty. Affords avenue for course experimentation and inno- 
vation at the introductory level. Students may earn a maximum 
of six credits. 


313. PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 

OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the importance of training in preventing injuries, 
diagnosis and treatment of injuries, first aid techniques and 
procedures. Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only) 


317. NUTRITION, HEALTH AND HUMAN 

PERFORMANCE 3 hours credit 
Examines human metabolism in relation to health and human 
performance. An analysis of nutrient pathways from ingestion, 
digestion, absorption and utilization provides the foundation 
for an understanding of nutrition, weight control, eating disor- 
ders and thermoregulatory processes. Prerequisite: BIOL 
217. Three hours per week. 


321. HISTORY, PRINCIPLES AND 

PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the principles of physical education, with emphasis 
on their historical development from the basic sciences and 
related fields. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing 
arts: programming, budget, public relations, audience de- 
velopment, fund raising and case studies of arts organizations. 
Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. (Spring semester only) 


330. ATHLETIC COACHING 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the principles and practices of coaching. 
Emphasis on educational and motivational variables present 
in the medium of athletics. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. (Spring 
semester only) 


340. ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Survey of types of individuals who could benefit from indi- 
vidualized physical education, with the study of corrective and 
recreational activities appropriate for teaching the handicap- 
ped. Teaching methods, class organization and program plan- 
ning.. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or consent of instructor. 
Two lectures and one one-hour laboratory per week. 


343. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis and application of Laban Theory of Movement, with 
kinesiological and maturation principles applied to the teach- 
ing of educational games, dance and gymnastics to the 
elementary school child. Credit not granted if student has 
completed PHEC 221 or 305. Prerequisite: PHEC 250, 255. 
Six hours per week. 


344. TEAM SPORTS ACTIVITIES 3 hours credit 
An overview of selected sports and activities designed for 
group participation. Emphasis on knowledge and competen- 
cies which prepare students to become effective teachers of 
physical activities. Credit not granted if student has completed 
PHEC 303. Prerequisite: PHEC 255. Three hours per week. 
(Spring semester only) 


345. INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL-SPORT 

ACTIVITIES 3 hours credit 
An overview of a number of individual activities and sports. 
Emphasis on knowledge and competencies which prepare 
students to become effective teachers of physical activities. 
Credit not granted if student has completed PHEC 302. Pre- 
requisite: PHEC 255. Three hours per week. (Fa// semester 
only) 


350. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 

IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Process of evaluation in physical education using basic con- 
cepts found in simple statistical procedures. Development of 
the ability to read and evaluate current research literature 
within the discipline. Practical experience in administering and 
evaluating physical tests. Credit will not be granted if student 
has completed PHEC 431. Prerequisite: PSYC 101, MATH 
101 or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


355. SOCIOCULTURAL FOUNDATIONS 

OF HUMAN MOVEMENT 3 hours credit 
This course examines the sociocultural issues, forces and 
processes which affect human movement and describes pat- 
terns of movement behavior in a variety of social settings. 
Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or consent of instructor. (Spring 
semester only) 


370. CAMP LEADERSHIP 3 hours credit 
A study of the history, objectives and trends of organized 
camping, organization of resident camps, techniques of camp 
counseling, program planning and camp program activities 
and an introduction to campcraft skills. (Spring semester only) 


375. THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE 

IN ATHLETIC TRAINING 4 hours credit 
Theories and concepts essential in conditioning, recondition- 
ing and rehabilitation of athletic injuries. Students gain an 
understanding of trauma and the healing process and how 
these affect decisions made in the initiation and progression 
of a rehabilitation program. Prerequisites: PHEC 313, BIOL 
215, 216 or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture, two 
hours laboratory per week. 


380. THERAPEUTIC MODALITIES 4 hours credit 
Study of modalities used in athletic training. Topics include: 
physics, physiological effects, indications and contraindica- 
tions and ways pain interpretation affects the modality chosen. 
Prerequisites: BIOL 215, 216, PHEC 313 or consent of in- 
structor. Three hours lecture, two hours laboratory per 
week. 


381. ASSESSMENT OF THE 

UPPER BODY 3 hours credit 
Teaches detailed evaluation skills necessary for assessment 
of upper body athletic injuries. Prerequisite: PHEC 185, 313, 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


382. ASSESSMENT OF THE 

LOWER BODY 3 hours credit 
Teaches detailed evaluation skills necessary for assessment 
of lower body athletic injuries. Prerequisite: PHEC 185, 313, 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


406. ADMINISTRATION AND 

ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
Problems of administrative structure and procedures, program 
planning, organization of physical education classes and de- 
partments and organization of athletic programs. Prerequi- 
site: PHEC 250 and/or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. (Fa// semester only) 


408. MOVEMENT EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the elements of human movement with practical 
applications to the teaching of physical education in grades 
K-12. Methods, materials, historical development, readings, 
practice. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 and/or consent of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


413. ADVANCED TRAINING AND 

SPORTS MEDICINE 3 hours credit 
Develops advanced knowledge of athletic injuries after the 
student has completed PHEC 313 or an equivalent. Three 
hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


415. CLINICAL ROTATION 

IN ATHLETIC TRAINING 3 hours credit 
A course designed to expose students to clinical situations 
which enhance their understanding of the etiologies pertaining 
to injuries, both athletic and non-athletic. Topics include rec- 
ognition, treatment, care and rehabilitation of injuries. Pre- 
requisites: PHEC 313, 413 and HLTH 201. Two hours lec- 
ture and seven hours clinical per week. (Spring semester 
only) 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations; 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audi- 
ence development and public relations. May be taken once. 
Prerequisites: ART 322 and department chair approval. 
Twenty to 40 hours per week. P/F. 


432. EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
In-depth study of changes that occur due to acute and chronic 
exercise. Emphasis on circulatory, nervous and muscular sys- 
tems. Prerequisites: PHEC 250, BIOL 101, 215 and 216. 
Five hours per week. 


433. KINESIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Examination of the structure and function of the human body 
and the mechanical principles affecting its movement. Review 
of the musculoskeletal system followed by an in-depth study 
of how human movement occurs. Presentation of nomencia- 
ture of the body planes, axes and movement. Discussion of 
cinematographical and electromyographic analysis of motion. 
Prerequisites: PHEC 250, 432. Five hours per week. 


451. PSYCHOSOCIAL ASPECTS 

OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
The interaction of physical education (sports) with the psychol- 
ogy and sociological development of the individual. Pre- 
requisite: PSYC 101 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


479. PRACTICUM 3-12 hours credit 
A supervised internship or field placement in the area of 
human movement studies providing opportunities for expe- 
riential learning at an advanced level. Students pursue full- 
time professional assignments with an agency or organization 
which provides services related to the students’ preparation 
in physical education. Credit for the practicum may range from 
three to 12 credits per semester, depending upon the experi- 
ence. May be repeated for a total of 12 credit hours. Pre- 
requisites: Senior status and completion of all core require- 
ments. 


480. SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Complements the practicum experience (PHEC 479). Stu- 
dents meet weekly to consider problems and issues encoun- 
tered in the practicum. Encourages the synthesis of theory 
and practice through specific assignments and exercises cho- 
sen by the instructor. Prerequisites: Senior status and com- 
pletion of core requirements. Three hours per week. 


481. STRESS TESTING AND 

EXERCISE PRESCRIPTION 3 hours credit 
Presents practical as well as theoretical knowledge about the 
various modes and protocols used in graded exercise testing, 
basic electrocardiography and exercise prescription based on 
testing results. Prerequisites: PHEC 432, 433. Three hours 
lecture per week. (Fa// semester only) 


482. FITNESS PROGRAMS 3 hours credit 
A comparison and evaluation of the various fitness programs 
currently being offered by businesses, hospitals, schools, 
YMCAs and community agencies. Prerequisites: PHEC 432, 
433. Three hours lecture per week. (Spring semester only) 
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490. SELECTED TOPICS IN PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 1-3 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for short-term needs and interest of 
students and/or faculty. Affords avenue for curriculum ex- 
perimentation and innovation at an advanced level. Student 
may earn a maximum of six credits. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. 


Dance Courses 


160. INTRODUCTION TO DANCE/ 

MOVEMENT 1 hour credit 
Introduces broad principles of dance/movement, rhythmic/ 
step analysis, notation and Laban movement analysis through 
traditional and cultural dance forms. Emphasizes physical ex- 
perience as the source of dance through exploration, impro- 
visation and creative problem-solving. No experience re- 
quired. Two hours per week. (Fa// semester only) 


162. CREATIVE MODERN DANCE | 2 hours credit 
Introduces a biomechanical approach to movement and basic 
principles and techniques for modern dance as a creative art 
form. Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only) 


167. BALLET I 2 hours credit 
Introduction and application of the fundamentals of ballet 
technique as a highly disciplined dance form. Focus on flex- 
ibility, precision, strength, musicality and on appreciation of 
the inherent beauty of form. Three hours per week. (Fa// 
semester only) 


168. JAZZ DANCE 2 hours credit 
Study of jazz dance including a working knowledge of the 
music, the period and the movement techniques used. May 
be taken as one of the required technique classes. Three 
hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


202. DANCE APPRECIATION 3 hours credit 
Historical survey of dance styles and forms provides perspec- 
tive for understanding and appreciating dance. Emphasizes 
innovation and cultural diversity of 20th century dance. Satis- 
fies Group I-B General Education requirements. Three hours 
per week. 


262. CREATIVE MODERN DANCE Il 2 hours credit 
Continues DANC 162. Emphasizes intermediate level princi- 
ples and techniques for modern dance as a creative art form 
through the Hawkins style. Three hours per week. (Spring 
semester only) 


267. BALLET Il 2 hours credit 
Application of principles of ballet dance technique and vocab- 
ulary beyond the beginning level. Prerequisite: PHEC 167 
or equivalent. Three hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


323. DANCE EXPERIENCE 1-3 hours credit 
Opportunity for students to nurture creative abilities and to 
develop a working knowledge of dance production and ad- 
ministration through supervised experiences. May be re- 
peated for a total of eight credit hours. Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of instructor. 


360. DANCE IN EDUCATION 2 hours credit 
Focuses on teaching dance as a medium for classroom learn- 
ing, meeting children’s needs and creative expression. 
Explores theories and develops techniques through lesson 
planning and practice teaching. Applies culturally diverse re- 
sources to materials, activities and methods. Open to all pros- 
pective teachers. Prerequisite: DANC 160. Three hours per 
week. (Fa// semester only) 


490. SELECTED TOPICS 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of selected topics in dance. May be repeated 
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for a maximum of six credits under different subtitles recorded 
with the registrar. Prerequisites: DANC 160 and 162 or con- 
sent of instructor. 


Health Courses 


101. BASIC HEALTH 2 hours credit 
Factors involved in maintaining and improving personal 
health, analysis of individual health problems. Two hours per 
week. 


201. FIRST AID AND SAFETY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic information and skills required in situa- 
tions in which emergency first aid care is needed so that 
medical assistance is not excessively delayed. Additional top- 
ics include personal safety, accident prevention, practical ex- 
perience in splinting and bandaging, CPR and treatment of 
specific injuries. Students may be eligible for CPR and first 
aid certification according to American Red Cross standards. 
Four hours per week. 


301. CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

IN HEALTH EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Provides preparation for public school teaching in areas such 
as sex education, drug use and abuse and other current health 
problems. Involves curriculum planning, methods and mate- 
rials. Three hours per week. (Spring semester only) 


401. COMMUNITY HEALTH 3 hours credit 
A study of the factors involved in improving public health, 
including a survey of community health problems and re- 
sources and the role of the teacher in community health. 
Three hours per week. 


410. STRESS AND STRESS 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Provides students with an understanding of the nature of the 
stress response and the practical application of stress man- 
agement techniques. Major topics include the psychophysiol- 
ogy of stress, the role of stress in disease, social engineering, 
cognitive reappraisal and relaxation training. Useful for per- 
sonal growth and professional application. Prerequisites: 
BIOL 215, 216. Three hours per week. (Fa// semester only) 


Social Work 


Professor Elwell; Associate Professors Long, Tossey 
(chair); Assistant Professor Taylor. 


The social work program is accredited by the 
Council on Social Work Education at the baccalaureate 
level. Students who declare a major in social work and 
who successfully complete the requirements are 
awarded a Bachelor of Arts in Social Work (B.A.S.W.). 

Students majoring in social work must take 36 
credit hours of required courses and six credit hours 
of social work electives. The required courses are: 


Credits 
SOWK 200 Introduction to Social Work and Social Welfare.. 3 
SOWK 300 Human Behavior in the Social Environment ....... 3 
SOWK 305 Social Welfare Policy ..........0...ccccecceeeeeeessceesesenens 3 
SOWK 315 Social Work Research ........0.0ccccccececeeeseeeeeeeeerenees 3 
SOWK 320 Social Work Practice | ........cccceeccccceeeeeeeeeeeeneneeeeees 3 
SOWK 325 Social Work with Minority Groups ............:ceee 3 
SOWK 400 Social Work Practice Woo... ccc cccceeeceeeeseeseeeeeeee 3 
SOWK 405 Field Instruction in Social Work I ..............0.0...000 5 
SOWK 406 Field Instruction Seminar | ................cccccceececeeeeeees 1 
SOWK 407 Field Instruction in Social Work Il .................00000. 5 
SOWK 408 Field Instruction Seminar WN .................eceeeeeeeeeee 1 
SOWK 415 Social Work Professional Seminar ...................... 3 


In addition to electives in social work, students are 
required to take the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL101 Fundamentals of Biology ...............ccccecceeseeeneeees 4 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ..................ccseseseseeeseessseereees 3 
SOCI211_ Principles of Sociology 0.0.0.0... ccececeeseeeeseeees 3 


and are encouraged to consider other elective courses 
in art, business administration, communication arts, 
economics, language, philosophy, political science, 
psychology, sociology and statistics. Students are re- 
quired to seek faculty advisement in curriculum plan- 
ning. 

Transfer students who major in social work must 
take a minimum of 24 hours in social work at Salisbury 
State University. 

Students majoring in social work must have a 
grade of C or better in each course included in the 
required 42 hours of social work (36 hours of required 
coursework and six hours of social work electives). 

Students must apply for admission to the social 
work program during their junior year. Specific informa- 
tion regarding requirements for the program may be 
obtained from the Social Work Department. 


Social Work Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION ...........cccccceceeeeeteeteenees 3 
HIST 101. World Civilizations ...........ccccccscccceesdseccssnessssveeeseres 3 
GROUP FB ElOCTVO dices. Lisi tL eee 3 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology ...........cccccccesceersenseeeee 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ..........cccccceeseeeneeeee 3 
16 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature .............ccccccceseeneeeeeeeeneeee 3 
HIST 102 Word Civilization .....cicsevessiessorce.nocsscatbpenaneecednas 3 
SOWK 200 Introduction to Social 
Work and Social Welfare ............c.:ccccccccsceeeeeeeenes 3 
PSYC 101 General PsyChology ..........cccsccceeeereeserneeeenenenes 3 
SOCI211 Principles Of SOCIOIOGY .............cc-eceeuereeseenereneneees % 
1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SOWK 300 Human Behavior in the Social Environment ....... 3 
Group eA LROTERUTE ...0........ccccscrensccessccsoreseresronsies 3 
Group III-A Ele@Ctive oo... cssseeeccneeneneeneerenenenes 4 
Group II-B Elective 0.0... ccccecccsecenenseseeteeesnnenens 3 
Beer el Ele CRW a cdicsss cxnlicecsasnsassborbecedresnbitecndtentnss 3 
16 
SOWK 325 Social Work with Minority Groups .............:000+ 3 
Group I-B El@CtiVe oon... cece cecceesceesseseeseeeeneeeeneneees 3 
Group 1-B Elective .........0.....cccescccsssesnessennesedtensane 3 
Group II-B Statistics ....0......ccccceeceseeeneeeeeeenennes 3 
Garrerel Ele CUVO. ci <ivenes..ssrssvocssvvecn sesineeds teehoustaneyte 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SOWK 305 Social Welfare Policy ............ccccccccccseeeeseseeenernennees 3 
SOWK Social Work Elective ............ccccccccsssssssseesssessevens 3 
Crarel Cie CH sis. iii deco e cc ccsccecovsevcezersscsccseoeses a 
SOWK 315 Social Work ReS@aArCh ...........ccccceeceseeereeeeersenneees 3 
SOWK 320 Social Work Practice | oo... cccccccccccersereeeeeeeeeeenes 3 
GONGTEH ELOCUVOS oiiccsiicieccidicccsesdelcvsecsstsccdeeceiones a 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
SOWK 400 Social Work Practice Woo... cccccccccceeeseeseeeeeeenee 3 
SOWK 405 Field Instruction | o........ccccccccceseeeeeseenseeneeeeeenennees 5 
SOWK 406 Field Instruction Seminar | .............ccccceeceeeneeeenees 1 
SOWK Social Work Elective ..............ccccsccccsesressssseerseeseees 3 
GOOTE CIOCUIVG aloes ns diccediiee le ccesstnscosessoeses 3 
15 
SOWK 407 Field Instruction UW ............cccccceesceseeseeseeeeeeeeeenenenes 5 
SOWK 408 Field Instruction Semimar I .............cccccceeeeeeeeeeeees 1 
SOWK 415 Social Work Professional Seminar ..............0++ 3 
Gorneral ElSCHVES ...........00cccececeserccssessvcsresenecesenees a 


A total of 120 hours is needed for graduation. 


School of Education and Professional Studies 


Social Work Courses 


200. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK AND 

SOCIAL WELFARE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to social work as a profession. Examination of 
the social welfare system as society’s response to human 
need and structure for delivery of social services. Overview 
of fields of social welfare service and social work roles in each 
field. Thirty additional hours of volunteer service in a social 
agency required. May not be taken for credit if the student 
already has credit for SOWK 271. Three hours per week. 


300. HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN THE 

SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Interrelationship of biological and psychosocial development 
and cultural experiences in family, small groups and commu- 
nity in influencing human behavior. Applications of social sys- 
tems approach to practice situations. May not be taken for 
credit if student already has credit for SOWK 375. Prerequi- 
sites: SOWK 200, BIOL 101, PSYC 101, SOCI 211 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


305. SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY 3 hours credit 
Historical and analytical overview of social welfare policy in 
the United States. Selective examination of contemporary 
programs and services; analysis of policies; issues and prob- 
lems; evaluation of programs and services for effectiveness. 
May not be taken for credit if the student already has credit 
for SOWK 371. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of in- 
structor. Three hours per week. 


315. SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Introduction to quantitative and qualitative research 
methodologies, designs for evaluation of practice and program 
evaluation. May not be taken for credit if student already has 
credit for SOWK 380. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent 
of instructor. MATH 114 recommended. Three hours per 
week. 


320. SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE | 3 hours credit 
Focus on the generalist approach to social work practice as 
an organized response to identified human needs. Emphasis 
on development of effective interpersonal relationships 
through basic interviewing skills and use of a problem-solving 
process with individuals, families, groups and communities. 
May not be taken for credit if student already has credit for 
SOWK 471. Prerequisite: SOWK 300 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


325. SOCIAL WORK 

WITH MINORITY GROUPS 3 hours credit 
Examines social work practice with minority groups of color, 
women and other special populations. Emphasis on social 
service delivery needs and effective counseling skills. May 
not be taken for credit if student already has credit for SOWK 
482. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


350. SOCIAL WORK WITH THE AGED 3 hours credit 
Study of the aged in our society and of the programs and 
policies designed to help solve their problems. Review of 
social work practice skills in providing direct service to the 
aged. May not be taken for credit if student already has credit 
for SOWK 310. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of in- 
structor. Three hours per week. 


400. SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE II 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on: acquisition and evaluation of generalist skills 
which equip students to become social work practitioners; 
crisis intervention; task-centered and problem-solving inter- 
ventions within a generalist systems framework. May not be 
taken for credit if student already has credit for SOWK 472. 
Prerequisite: SOWK 320. Corequisites: SOWK 406, 407. 
Three hours per week. 
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405. FIELD INSTRUCTION 

IN SOCIAL WORK | 5 hours credit 
Supervised experience in a social welfare agency with an 
emphasis on methods and techniques of generalist social 
work practice. Opportunity to apply theory and develop skills 
in delivery of social services. May not be taken for credit if 
Student already has credit for SOWK 473. Prerequisites: 
SOWK 320 and approval by the department. Corequisites: 
SOWK 400, 406. Two working days per week or minimum 
of 200 hours per semester. 


406. FIELD INSTRUCTION SEMINAR | 1 hour credit 
Weekly on-campus seminar concurrent with Field Instruction 
|. Small group discussion of field experience with related writ- 
ten assignments. Prerequisite: SOWK 320. Corequisites: 
SOWK 400, 405. One hour per week. 


407. FIELD INSTRUCTION 

IN SOCIAL WORK II 5 hours credit 
Continuation of direct experience in the delivery of social ser- 
vices within an assigned agency. Increased emphasis on 
assessment, intervention and evaluation skills of generalist 
social work. May not be taken for credit if student already has 
credit for SOWK 475. Prerequisites: SOWK 405 and approval 
by the department. Corequisites: SOWK 415, 408. Two 
working days per week or minimum of 200 hours per 
semester. 


408. FIELD INSTRUCTION SEMINAR Il 1 hour credit 
Weekly on-campus seminar concurrent with Field Instruction 
ll. Small group discussion of field experience with related 
written assignments. Prerequisites: SOWK 405, 406. 
Corequisite: SOWK 407. One hour per week. 


415. SOCIAL WORK 

PROFESSIONAL SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Capstone course, to review and integrate social work know- 
ledge, values and skills. May not be taken for credit if student 
already has credit for SOWK 477. Prerequisite: SOWK 400. 
Three hours per week. 


450. SOCIAL WORK WITH FAMILIES AND 

CHILDREN 3 hours credit 
Survey of child welfare services and examination of current 
policies in social work for children and their families. Consid- 
eration of practice issues in protective services, in-home ser- 
vices to families and substitute care including adoption and 
foster care. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


455. SUBSTANCE ABUSE: 

ISSUES AND SERVICES 3 hours credit 
Study of alcohol and drug abuse. Topics include: theoretical 
perspectives on abuse, pharmacological characteristics of 
commonly abused substances and stages of dependence and 
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addiction. Overview of societal response to substance abuse 
including law enforcement, treatment, rehabilitation and pre- 
vention. May not be taken for credit if student already has 
credit for SOWK 410. Prerequisite: SOWK 300 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


460. SOCIAL WORK IN CORRECTIONS 3 hours credit 
Social work interventions in a variety of correctional settings. 
Focuses on professional role in court and correctional proce- 
dures within institutional and community-based programs. 
Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


465. SOCIAL WORK 

IN HEALTH CARE 3 hours credit 
Explores the role of social work practice in various health care 
settings. Emphasis on the changing concepts of health and 
illness. Evaluates the nature of health care organizations, 
funding mechanisms and ethical dilemmas in social work 
health care. May not be taken for credit if student has credit 
for the same course under SOWK 481. Prerequisite: SOWK 
300 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


470. SOCIAL WORK 

IN MENTAL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Investigates the role of the social work profession within the 
mental health delivery system utilizing a generalist social work 
approach. Social work and mental health concepts, policies, 
research methods and program development examined in 
social service agencies, community mental health facilities 
and institutional accommodations. May not be taken for credit 
if student already has credit for the same course under SOWK 
481. Prerequisite: SOWK 300 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


484. SOCIAL WORK AND THE LAW 3 hours credit 
Study of social welfare, family, consumer law and the legal 
authority of social agencies to make regulations. Guidelines 
for court testimony and rules of evidence presented. Pre- 
requisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


490. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED 

STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to enable advanced students to pursue 
topics of their own choosing. This is done with the guidance 
and supervision of the faculty and should not duplicate any 
course already offered by the department. Prerequisite: 
Senior standing. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS 1-3 hours credit 
Course provides opportunities for investigating special themes 
or issues of interest to students and the social work profession. 
May be repeated once under a different subtitle. Prerequisite: 
SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


Richard A. Henson School 





Dr. Phillip D. Creighton, Dean 


The Henson School of Science and Technology 
includes the departments of Biological Sciences, 
Chemistry, Geography and Regional Planning, Health 
Sciences, Mathematics and Computer Science, Nurs- 
ing and Physics. A major in environmental health, a 
dual-degree program in environmental science/biology 
and a graduate degree in nursing are also available. 
The mission of the school is to provide students with 
knowledge and skills so they might competently func- 
tion as professionals within their discipline and as in- 
formed and responsible citizens on issues of science 
and technology. This knowledge and skill can serve 
students in recognizing, evaluating and making deci- 
sions about scientific concerns. 

Courses offered provide a sound foundation for 
health science, nursing, science and mathematics 
majors and include general courses supporting the Uni- 
versity’s General Education mission. In addition to this 
integral role in a liberal arts education, the school also 
provides courses in science for several programs In 
other schools at the University. 

Students in the Henson School of Science and 
Technology work closely with their advisors who pro- 
vide assistance and advice on the curriculum, program 
planning and career development. Besides traditional 
majors in the departments above, students can select 
from a variety of interdisciplinary, dual-degree and pre- 
professional programs. Majors are encouraged to en- 
hance their education by engaging in undergraduate 
research, internships and cooperative learning exper- 
ences. Graduates typically begin careers in science, 
technology and public education or continue on to 
graduate or professional schools. 


Biological Sciences 

Professors Grogan, Jones (chair), Molenda, Womack; 
Associate Professors DiGiovanna, Frana, Lawler; As- 
sistant Professors Gehnrich, Grecay, Holland, Venso; 
Lecturer Gilbert. 


Bachelor of Science requirements for a major in 
biology include the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ............-...+» 4 
BIOL122 Biological Principles and Processes ...........--.0+-+ 4 
BIOL 225 — ECOIOQY oo... .ssessesessessesseseescencessnncnensnsrseneenenueneesens ; 
BIOL 350 Cell Biology ...........ccscesererssereereseneeeneneenensenennennenes 
BIOL 370 Molecular Gemetics .............ccceccsceseeencereneereneennees 3 
BIOL 418 Biology SeMiMAF .............:ccececeseeseseereetensneteeeensenens 1 


and an experience in physiology. The physiology 
requirement may be met by taking either: 


of Science and Technology 


Credits 
BIOL 422 Vertebrate PhySiOlOgy ........cccscceeeeenseneteceereneneeens 4 
BIOL 430 Plant PhySiOlogy ..............ccscsssrssssseatarsesersaeusnsenens 4 
BIOL21 5 Human Anatomy and Physiology ............0cce 4 
ele 6 Human Anatomy and Physiology... se 4 


Majors also must complete an additional 16 hours 
of biology, 12 hours of which must be at the 300- or 
400-level. | 

Biology majors must have at least a C average in 
the above courses for graduation. The following 
courses are to be considered general electives and will 
not be acceptable for credit toward a major in biology: 


Credits 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals Of Biology .......cccccccccerreereeeeeeeeeees 4 
BIOL 105 Biology ANd SOCICLY .........cceceseseeceerensereerereneanreees 3 
BIOL 110 HUITial BIQIOGY ........:sssccorosnessesenassesstarvapecs eveenerees 4 
ENVH 210 Introduction to Environmental Health .................. 3 
BIOL 217 NUURIEIION .00000500cccceecsesesseneepoovesetscnmnnneboamiinamnangeonsys 3 
BIOL 219 Biology Of HUMAN Aging .........cceeeeerereeseeererens 3 
BIOL220 Humans and the Environment ............cccceeecees 4 
BIOL 416 Research in Biology .............ccseeernreereereeeereneeseees 3 
BIOL 419 Biology SeMinad ...............c.cseeeeenreeeereeeeeerenennnnnenes 1 
BIOL 450 —INKOITIBSHID ..........0cscsseccssensecsncsseaeaneeeb tate cteenedeceesace 1-6 


Additional requirements include the following 
courses: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | uu........cccccceccseeerseeeneseeerenennns 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry W .........:ccccsccenecserreeerseeneeeeenes 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ..........ccccceceeenseeesteceeeseeereeeees 4 


and a course in geology, physics (excluding PHYS 100 
and 106), statistics or computer science (excluding 
COSC 110). 

The following courses are highly recommended 
for all biology majors as are a year of physics and a 
semester of calculus since they are virtually obligatory 
for graduate study in the discipline: 


Credits 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Il ............cccesseeeresnersensnennneeers 4 
CHEM 407 Bi0Chemistry ...........ccccccccrersereeteeeeteeenensenseneeeeneees 4 


A minimum of 15 credit hours in the major while 
in residence is required for graduation with a degree 
in biology. | 

Majors seeking certification for teaching biology 
in secondary schools must meet all major require- 
ments. In addition, they must take the following 
courses: 


Credits 

EDUC 300 Development and Learning .............cceeenerereees 3 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ...............cccccceeeeeeneneseneees 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 

Research, Theory and Practice ............cecceevee 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation .................... 1 
EDUC 336 Science Teaching in the Secondary School ..... » 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ....... 6 
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EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 


Secondary Education ...........cc0..ccceeceeseeseeneeeneees 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular Classroom ............ccccccceceeeeeeeeenees 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication .....0........::ccceeeeeee 3 


Course selection should be made in consultation 
with the biological science education specialist in the 
Department of Biological Sciences. 

While biology majors must satisfy departmental 
requirements, it is hoped that they will develop a pro- 
gram suitable to their needs and interests by consider- 
ing a track of study such as one of those listed. Students 
interested in pursuing a preprofessional track of study 
(pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-veterinary, pre-pharmacy, 
etc.) should contact the health professions advisor for 
specific advice. Students in the developmental studies 
program who would like to major in biology should seek 
counseling from a developmental studies advisor. 

Biology majors interested in developing their pro- 
gram of study around a specific area should include 
the following biology electives in their course selec- 
tions: 


Zoology Track 

Credits 
BIOL313 Comparative Anatomy ...........0.ccccccceeceseeseeseeeees 4 
BIOL 316 General Entomology ..............cccccescccseseeeeceeeeeeees 3 
BIOL320 Biology of the Vertebrates .............:.ccccccscsseeseeeees 3 
BIOL 321 = Invertebrate ZOOIOGY ..............ccceecesseeserenceereeeereeees 3 
BIOL 411 Vertebrate Embryology ..............:cecsecseecceesernenseees 4 
BIOL 422 Vertebrate Physiology ...............c:ccscceceeseeesseneeeseees 4 
Botany Track 

Credits 
Corie He). HOUOM ME MONON DOININE iG sis 3db ccs Hedacsrnntasoceatbactoceese Ghhotheun 3 
see. PUM IOIDTIONOY occckscsssccicdescceccsssucooestedescecoensseess 3 
OS FNM FRUMENUYY,. ~ctedstaditececkbacdeaestcecalecthensl tq atioteeians 4 
BIOL 412 Algae and Fungi 0... ciccecceeceeeseseeetaeeeeseees 4 
BIOL 430 Plant Physiology .............cccccccccsssecersserecessssseenes 4 
Microbiology Track 

Credits 
P11 , “WUONNOIY 00 .ccsrseccervovendehctinivitintedicchsicsddtighind ve let 4 
SaGPA Chee s sMe MDOMMIN oL.S0 clocascoLenthseviteincones- coetevediliateca Oats 3 
BIOL 323 Medical Microbiology ..............0..ccccccceeeeeeeeeeees 4 
OL SIS IMTMONI ioc, ik. idelis dovcebbdecoonensiets 4 
PRO VGN s.....cctisclasitissntaksccidcmuiantibsaeandaree 3 


General Biological Sciences Track 


Seventeen hours of electives in biology selected 
according to the student's particular interest. 


Preprofessional Track 


Preprofessional students should select their 
courses according to the admission demands of the 
professional schools of their areas of interest. This 
should be done with the advice of the health professions 
advisors. The department can advise and prepare stu- 
dents for numerous health professions including 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry 
and podiatric medicine. 

The Biological Sciences Department, in close 
cooperation with the University of Maryland at Balti- 
more Dental Hygiene Department, has a program 
which fully qualifies students to apply for entrance into 
that university’s dental hygiene program. Students at 
SSU are guided in career and course selection and 
are given opportunities to get practical experience in 
dental hygiene. The University of Maryland at Balti- 
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more’s faculty visit the SSU campus to meet with stu- 
dents. Qualified students enter that university in their 
junior year and graduate with University of Maryland 
bachelor’s degrees. 

Salisbury State University has affiliations with the 
Pennsylvania College of Optometry, the Pennsylvania 
College of Podiatric Medicine and the University of 
Maryland Dental School in seven-year programs lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Doctor 
of Optometry, Podiatric Medicine or Dental Surgery. It 
usually takes eight years to earn these two degrees at 
schools not having such affiliations. 


Minor in Biological Sciences 


In order for students to get a minor in biology, they 
must take the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
BIOL122 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 


and 10 additional hours of biology above the 100 level, 
three hours of which must be at the upper-division level. 

A minimum of nine hours of biology used for the 
minor must be taken in residence at SSU. All work 
applied toward the minor must be completed with 
grades of C or better and at least 15 hours in the minor 
must be credits which are not applied toward General 
Education requirements. 


Dual-Degree Program: 
Biology and Environmental/Marine Science 


A dual-degree program in biology and environ- 
mental/marine science exists between the University 
of Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) and Salisbury State 
University (SSU). Students from Salisbury State Uni- 
versity who complete the program will receive a B.S. 
in biology from SSU and a B.S. in environmental sci- 
ence with the marine ecology option from UMES. 

Students at Salisbury State will pursue their B.S. 
in biology completing all required courses with the 
following modifications: 

SSU_ students will take a minimum of 20 
semester credit hours on the UMES campus. 

As part of the 23 hours of biology electives (see 
BIOL major checklist), SSU students must take the 
following courses: 


Credits 
ST UUNUD BUNMIIG ooo svc sncccevstcsnccDccearsstalasttieetsietion 4 
BIOL 202 ““*Marine Botany (nies 4 
BIOL 401 “Wetlands Ecology .............c.cccccssesscccessscesseeseeseees 4 
Br 410 “Estuarine Biology 6.28. ici ea meted 3 


(‘offered at SSU; **offered at UMES) 


In addition to the standard requirements for the 
biology major, SSU students will be required to 
complete the following courses: 


Credits 
eae Caet, *  CROUIIT ON CUIIIIOE.S cos casaicccccsernubinsedianaaccaltbbecuneres 4 
PHIYSI29 . GepOrel Piyice Il .....-.cororseacsirvdad-sdecescencgippostonice’ 4 
MATH 151 “Elementary Probability and Statistics ................. 3 
GEOG 105 “Introduction to Physical Geography ................... 4 
ENV SCI 
202 * OCORI OEE, 53 -004555- crtienh reich bipaltatbbiesbie .ooodt 4 
ENV SCI 
221 **Principles of Environmental Science ................ 4 
ENV SCI 
411 WVBR POTIBON 5.00 0s<ne00sditthivinda enya -<seklt 4 
or 
ENV SCI 
434 FAT CRIT vcekccscchscssBorsevecenudsctencrtene teeta trees duets 4 
ENVSCU! . “"Elecve OOWAL2 IN. BG. VAL. 3 


(“offered at SSU; **offered at UMES; ***offered at both) 


A breakdown of the total number of hours required 
by this dual-degree program for SSU students is as 
follows: 


Credits 
General Education Requirements ..............cccc 33 
Biology Major REQuireMents ........seeceeerreeres 55 
Additional Requirements for the 
SOCOM MOE ii Tiegh RTS cabs tec gp osteo oad 27 
Goerreral EleCtives .....1...cscc.scccseseceescdesnescesecesseeseans ) 
124 
Biology Curriculum Guide” 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ..........0.:+++ 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | .........cccccceeccceeteeeeeenenneeteeneees 4 
ENGL 101. Principles Of COMPOSITION ...........ccccesereerereerennes 3 
HIST 101 = World CiviliZations .0....... ce ecseeceeeeeenteeennneeeeenennens if 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ..............+.++ 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Ul .......cccccccccceeeeecseeeeneteneeeneeees 4 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ..............:cccccnenececeteeenetens 3 
HIST 102 World CiviliZations .......c.:ccccscscerreresersreecereseseseenees 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............ccceesccneereers is 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL 225) ~ ECOWOGY .......sesecssesseserserssscssenessssanscscnazersnensoneensess 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ............:ccccceeeererensnesenennenens 4 
General Education Electives .........ccccceeeeeeeeeeneees 
BIOL 350 Cell Biology oo... ceccecsesceseesenenseneenenenstennseernene ones 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry I ..........ccceseesssesseeseseeenenenens 4 
BIOL Biology Elective .......c.ccccecceseseseneeseenssesenseeteeseneneeey 4 
General Education Elective ...........cccccccceeeeeeneees = 
JUNIOR YEAR 
General Education Elective .........cccccccecseeeeteeerens 3 
BIOL 370 Molecular Genetics ............cccsceeseeceeeeeeereenneesenennes 3 
**Additional Science Elective ............cccccecseeeees Pi 
BIOL Biology Elective oni 
General Education Elective ........ccccccseessceeerenens 3 
BIOL Biology Elective .........cesccesersesssesereeersnnnsrennenenenennts 4 
CIBCRIVOS | vccsccckoeddsccesesccosssienyccogponsesccgscnnsepoedonnonnnenD 7 
14 
SENIOR YEAR 
General Education Elective .............ceceeeserees 3 
BIOL 418 Biology Seminar ..............cccceceeseseseensneeneeennensnens 1 
PhySiOlOQY .......cs.cccscessseeseseseesssenesutenseneresnenenaennesens 4 
EIOCHIVES co. .cisscesssessesceceesssasscesscsdesapnonesenisceveseontars 8 
16 
CHEM 407 Biochemistry .............:ccccecccsceeesenneteteceeeneeennenes 4 
BIOL Biology Electives ..........cccccccesesesssessenseterseeeeeneeeerss 5 
EIOCHIVES .2.c.....5...cececccsceesssccsssnssbesdsbeeesseboosssnnecsenens . 


‘This is presented as a sample format of study in biological sciences. 
Course selections and credit hours can be varied to suit the needs 
and interests of the individual student. Alterations can be made; how- 
ever, University General Education requirements, total credit hour re- 
quirements, as well as departmental major requirements must be ful- 
filled before a baccalaureate degree can be awarded in the biological 


sciences. a 
**A course in geology, physics (excluding PHYS 100 and 106), statistics 
or computer science (excluding COSC 110). 


Biology Courses 


101. FUNDAMENTALS OF BIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A course designed to introduce students to the principles 
inherent to life, with a broad overview of the cell, the organism 
and the community in which living things exist. Three hours 
lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


105. BIOLOGY AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
A course designed to introduce the non-biology major to the 
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broad principles, fundamental ideas and new discoveries in 
biology that significantly affect the human being’s present and 
future existence. This course relates the study of biology to 
the pressing social and cultural issues of today. Prerequisite: 
BIOL 101. May not be used to satisfy course requirements 
within the major. Three one-hour lectures per week. 


115. SAFETY IN THE BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL AND 

CLINICAL LABORATORY 1 hour credit 
Review of laboratory safety. Summary of government laws 
and regulatory bodies and their effect on lab policy. Illustra- 
tions of proper procedures for laboratory hazards. Topics in- 
clude: chemicals, infectious microbes, animals, fire, electrical 
equipment, radiation, glassware and compressed gases. 
Training in the use of safety equipment and protective clothing 
and general first aid. Students taking BIOL 115 may not take 
and receive credit for MDTC 101. One hour per week. 


121. BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND 

PROCESSES 4 hours credit 
An introduction to the study of botany, relating the diversity 
and physiology of the plant kingdom to its biochemical and 
cellular bases. This course is designed for the student with a 
serious interest in biology and is a prerequisite for all upper- 
level biology courses. Three hours lecture and one three- 
hour laboratory per week. 


122. BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND 

PROCESSES 4 hours credit 
An introduction to the study of zoology, relating the diversity 
and physiology of the animal kingdom to its genetic, evolution- 
ary and environmental bases. This course is designed for the 
student with a serious interest in biology and is a prerequi- 
site for all upper-level biology courses. Three hours lecture 
and one three-hour laboratory per week. 


211. MICROBIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A fundamental course in the study of microorganisms and 
their activity, with emphasis on bacteria. Prerequisite: BIOL 
101 or 121 or 215. Two hours lecture and four hours 
laboratory per week. 


215. HUMAN ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A comprehensive study of the structure and function of the 
human organism. It is recommended that students take BIOL 
101 or 122 prior to BIOL 215. Three hours lecture and three 
hours laboratory per week. 


216. HUMAN ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A comprehensive study of the structure and function of the 
human organism. Undergraduate credit cannot be earned for 
both BIOL 216 and 422. Prerequisite: BIOL 215. Three hours 
lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


217. NUTRITION 3 hours credit 
A foundation in the science of nutrition, including biological 
and biochemical backgrounds for the understanding of nutri- 
tional requirements. This course may not be used to satisfy 
requirements within the major. Prerequisite: One of the fol- 
lowing courses: BIOL 101, 121, 122 or 215. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


219. BIOLOGY OF HUMAN AGING 3 hours credit 
Study of the effects of aging on the structure and functioning 
of the human body. Integrates biological aging with other as- 
pects of human existence. Includes discussions of diseases 
common among the elderly. Prerequisites: BIOL 101 or both 
BIOL 215 and 216. Does not satisfy Group III General Educa- 
tion or biology major requirements. Credit cannot be received 
for both BIOL 208 and 219. Three hours per week. 
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220. HUMANS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 4 hours credit 
An interdisciplinary laboratory course in conjunction with the 
departments of Chemistry and Geography and Regional Plan- 
ning, designed for non-science majors to develop awareness 
of ways earth's environment is influenced by human activities 
and effects of the environment on human society. Cannot be 
repeated for credit in the Chemistry or Geography and Region- 
al Planning departments and cannot be used to satisfy course 
requirements within the major. For students in the Honors 
Program. Three hours lecture and two hours laboratory 
per week. 


225. ECOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of relationships of living organisms to their environment 
with emphasis on populations and ecosystems. Laboratory 
experiences focus on field studies and techniques. Prerequi- 
sites: BIOL 121, 122. Three hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


250. ECONOMIC BOTANY 3 hours credit 
Economic impact of plants. Topics include: food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, transportation, medicine, recreation, fuel and aesthet- 
ics. Prerequisite: BIOL 121. Does not satisfy General Educa- 
tion Group III requirements. Three hours per week. 


301. HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

OF BIOLOGY 2 hours credit 
Introduction to the history and literature of biology. Special 
emphasis on the development of contemporary concepts and 
techniques of information retrieval. Prerequisites: BIOL 101, 
225. Two hours lecture per week. 


312. PLANT TAXONOMY 3 hours credit 
Classification of plants, with emphasis on the local flora. Pre- 
requisite: BIOL 121. Two hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


313. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 4 hours credit 
Study of vertebrate body structures, emphasizing the progres- 
sive and adaptive changes that occurred in evolution. Pre- 
requisite: BIOL 225. Three hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


316. GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of the natural history, identification and life cycles of 
insects. Special reference to those species of medical and 
economic importance to people. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. Two 
hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


320. BIOLOGY OF THE 

VERTEBRATES 3 hours credit 
Study of vertebrate animal life, including speciation, distribu- 
tion, hibernation and migration. Emphasis on North American 
wildlife. Two Saturday field trips emphasize identification, 
natural history and wildlife biology. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. 
Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


321. INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of animals without backbones, including diversification 
and adaptation of structures and functions. Prerequisite: 
BIOL 122. Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


322. PARASITOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of the important parasites of humans and domestic 
animals. Prerequisite: BIOL 122. Two hours lecture and 
three hours laboratory per week. 


323. MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A study of the medically important microorganisms, including 
methodology and techniques of identification. Prerequisite: 
BIOL 211. Two hours lecture and four hours laboratory 
per week. 
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324. PLANT MORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
A study of the life cycles and identification of plants, with 
special emphasis on the bryophytes, ferns and gymnosperms. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 121. Two hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


325. PLANT ANATOMY 4 hours credit 
A study of plant structure, both gross and microscopic, with 
emphasis on higher plants. Prerequisite: BIOL 121. Two 
hours lecture and four hours laboratory per week. 


333. IMMUNOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A basic course dealing with the cellular and chemical aspects 
of immunity. The antigen-antibody reaction will be surveyed 
and its clinical laboratory implications thoroughly discussed. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 211. Two hours lecture and four hours 
laboratory per week. 


334. PATHOPHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
A study of the causes, bodily reactions, signs and symptoms 
involved in selected human diseases. Emphasis is placed on 
the more common and more serious pathologies. Prerequi- 
sites: BIOL 215, 216. Three hours lecture and one two- 
hour laboratory per week. 


350. CELL BIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of the structure and function of cell surfaces, mem- 
branes, cytoplasm and organelles in both eucaryotic and pro- 
caryotic organisms. Prerequisites: BIOL 121, 122; CHEM 
121, 122, 221. Cannot be taken for credit if student has credit 
for BIOL 275 or 375. Three hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


370. MOLECULAR GENETICS 3 hours credit 
Study of the structure of nucleic acids emphasizing organiza- 
tion of genome, mutation and regulation of transcription and 
translation. Prerequisites: BIOL 121, 122; CHEM 121, 122. 
Corequisite: CHEM 221. Three hours lecture per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Students experience a specific aspect of a biological discipline 
in a foreign country. Pre-tour lectures, post-tour discussion 
and other activities will be required. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. Fifteen hours of pre-trip experience, at least 
50 hours of field activities over a minimum of 10 days 
and a two-hour post-trip discussion session. 


401. WETLANDS ECOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of brackish and freshwater tidal and non-tidal wetlands 
of the region with emphasis on basic environmental paramet- 
ers and identification of plant species. Exploration of ecolog- 
ical and physiological adaptations of wetland plants to their 
environment, as well as the ecological value and impact of 
disturbances to wetland systems. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. 
Three hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


405. ORNITHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of birds. Topics include form and function, behavior 
and communication, reproduction, migration, ecology and 
conservation. Field trips emphasize identification and natural 
history of local species. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


407. THE BIOLOGY OF FISHES 3 hours credit 
Study of evolution, anatomy, physiology, classification, ecol- 
ogy and behavior of the fishes. Addresses current research 
and future directions in ichthyology. Prerequisites: BIOL 122 
and 225. Three hours lecture per week. 


410. ESTUARINE BIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of estuarine biology with a focus on the Chesapeake 
Bay. Detailed discussion of the biota of the bay, its unique 
biology and current perturbations due to environmental pollu- 
tion. Introduction to physical and chemical processes of es- 
tuaries. Prerequisite: BIOL 225 (BIOL 321 is strongly recom- 


mended). Two hours lecture and two hours laboratory per 
week. (Available for either graduate or undergraduate credit.) 


411. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Comparative study of the embryology of the vertebrates, in- 
cluding evolutionary relationships and topics in developmental 
biology. Prerequisites: BIOL 122, 375. Two hours lecture 
and four hours laboratory per week. 


412. ALGAE AND FUNGI 4 hours credit 
A study of the diversification and adaptation of lower plants, 
with emphasis on the algae and fungi. Prerequisites: BIOL 
121, 211. Two hours lecture and four hours laboratory 
per week. 


413. HISTOTECHNIQUE 3 hours credit 
Preparation of tissues for microscopy. Prerequisite: BIOL 
350. One hour lecture and four hours laboratory per week. 


415,416. RESEARCH 

IN BIOLOGY 3 hours credit each 
Independent study in which students conduct their own re- 
search project under the supervision of a faculty member. 
BIOL 416 may not be used to satisfy course requirements 
within the major. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Schedule to be arranged individually. 


418, 419. BIOLOGY SEMINAR 1 hour credit each 
Discussions of timely topics in biology and related fields. In- 
cludes direct student participation and faculty lectures. BIOL 
419 may not be used to satisfy course requirements within 
the major. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. One hour per 
week. 


420. READINGS IN BIOLOGY 1-3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of selected topics. 
Students submit written reports of their findings at the end of 
the semester. Specific topics are indicated on students’ trans- 
cripts. Prerequisites: Sixteen hours in biology and consent 
of instructor. 


422. VERTEBRATE PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of physiological processes of vertebrate animals includ- 
ing specific adaptations of certain species to their environ- 
ment. Prerequisites: BIOL 122, CHEM 121. Three hours 
lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


430. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Advanced study of the physiological mechanisms utilized by 
plants, with special reference to the higher phyla. Prerequi- 
site: BIOL 225. A minimum of eight hours of chemistry is 
highly recommended. Three hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


440. CONTEMPORARY GENETICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of molecular genetic engineering processes. 
Prerequisites: BIOL 350, CHEM 221. Three hours lecture 
per week. 


445. VIROLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of structure, replication and pathogenesis of viruses 
with emphasis on animal viruses and the role of viruses in 
our current understanding of cell and molecular biology. Pre- 
requisite: BIOL 350. Three hours lecture per week. 


450. INTERNSHIP 1-6 hours credit 
Work experiences are arranged to provide students with an 
opportunity to use acquired biological knowledge in a profes- 
sional way. Pass/no credit basis only. Prerequisites: Senior 
standing, biology major and approval of department chair. 
Two hours of work per week for each credit hour. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS IN BIOLOGY 1-4 hours credit 
Study of a specific area of biological science. Topic varies 
from semester to semester. The course may be taken twice 
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for credit under different subtitles. Prerequisites: Sixteen 
hours of biology, junior standing and approval of instructor. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study in an area of biology leading to an honors 
thesis. Prerequisite: Approval of department chair. 


Chemistry 

Professors Kundell (chair), Senkbeil, Shaffer; Associate 
Professor Tyvoll; Assistant Professor Rieck; Lecturers 
Antifinger-Norton, Bush, Cross, Shelton. 


The Chemistry Department offers a broad selec- 
tion of programs for students seeking careers in 
chemistry and the physical sciences. Students may 
select from the following programs: 


Chemistry/American Chemical Society 
Certified ree 


A baccalaureate program certified by the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. The ACS degree is widely rec- 
ognized in the chemistry profession as a standard of 
excellence. This program is designed for motivated stu- 
dents with good scholastic records. The program is 
designed for entry into graduate programs in chemistry 
or closely related fields. 

The requirements for the ACS certified degree are: 


Credits 

CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ooo... ccccceeecceeseeeeeneereeees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Wo o.........ccccceccceeseeeeseeeeeerseeeenes 4 
CHEM 207 Laboratory Safety oo... cccccccssssseesceseeersstereeenes 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Elements ............:cccccceeeeeeeeens 2 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | .........cccccccceseeseeceseeeeretenneeees 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry I .........ccccccccceceeetereeeeeeeeeeees 4 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry .........ccccccccseesceceseesereeeeenees 4 
CHEM 331 Instrumental AnalySis .........cccccccccesceeeeeetrceesseenees 4 
CHEM 341 Physical Chemistry | .........cccccceecesseesereeeneenenseenees 3 
CHEM 342 Physical Chemistry I ........cccccccecceeeesesseeeseeeeeeeens 3 
CHEM 406 Inorganic Chemistry ........cccccccccesesceseeseneereseneenenes 3 
CHEM 410 Chemical Research 

(TWO SOMMOSIOTS) 6.0.0.0... sc. cecsesenssssvictetecdbeeseevecessees 6 
CHEM 414 Sembee | ccciscsscoscessocvocssecssendsrenemseiidasthsolebierecechess 1 
CHEM 416 Serine Wo... .cccvcsscsccbcescnsseveetdndedecbetebomtecsbsatecceese 1 
CHEM 423 Experimental Physical Chemistry I .............0.0..- 2 
CHEM 424 Experimental Physical Chemistry Il ..................... 2 


and two 400-level chemistry electives plus the following 
courses: 


Credits 
BAATH 201 Galoullesd | .cciccedeosesssccsdtieite delegates 4 
Te) |) ee ee 4 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes ...........-.++. 4 
or 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ................-. 4 
PHYS 221 PHYSICS | nncescics.cvierscenstscooooudiboceentionen eee deh dabaeocetecs 5 
PHYS 223 PRYRICS I ....-.cccrcsscesssessossberlgieteenlieneeeersat 5 
PHYS 309 Mathematical PHYSICS ..........ccccccceceeeeeeeeeereeeseeenes 3 


Chemistry 

A baccalaureate program designed for direct entry 
into the chemistry profession. Also, with the proper 
selection of electives, a chemistry major can be used 
for entry into the profession programs of dentistry, 
medicine, veterinary medicine, pharmacy or patent law 
(see Preprofessional Programs). 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ...........-.:.-cccseeeseneeeeensnerenrenees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ...........-....ccccseenenenmmnerness 4 
CHEM 207 Laboratory Safety .............:.:ccccssseeneeeanenenteenennes 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Elements ..........-..ccseseesereerens 2 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ..........-ccc-essssreeeneeenenensnenees 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry II ..............c0ccccreneeeeeeneneneneeens 4 
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CHEM 321 
CHEM 331 
CHEM 341 
CHEM 342 
CHEM 406 
CHEM 413 
or 
CHEM 410 
CHEM 414 
CHEM 415 
CHEM 423 
CHEM 424 
MAT? 201 
MATH 202 
BIOL 121 
or 

BIOL 122 
PHYS 221 
PHYS 223 
PHYS 309 


Analytical Chemistry ............cccccccccseccesceesseeessesees A 
Instrumental Analysis ..........6...:.ccccccsscececesesseeseecere 4 
FPEIPUIEL COMOTTIINTY, U. , witrersnrsanehichdeedespnaseiivnoncesissonins 3 
Physical Chemistry I ...............cccssscsseseseeseeesesceonee 3 
Inorganic Chemistry ................cccescssveeeecesceresesenee 3 
Internship/Co-Op in Chemistry ............ccccccccsceseeee 3 
Chemical Research ..........c...ccccccessssseseeseeerscsveseees 3 
NTT oii Ais: caatba te hagtsiacdodibbeanetee iveatehdaotes 1 
OME TE, vi sheesinssnesicens stbasenevehinzeevvn i tan AGIA 1 
Experimental Physical Chemistry I .........cc.c0.00. 2 
Experimental Physical Chemistry Ill .............0..000.. 2 
CORURI PR ANAE . SESGIBRRIA AIA, I... 2fdee) 4 
Calcuve fs.in:...ancci.:. gists. . ease ics 4 
Biological Principles and Processes ................... 4 
Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
FL Re CUR ORCL gma eee” PCR Fe 5 
PUSS APE ELS .thavetb ones Supudbeddles bibles Mate 5 
Mathematical Physics ...........cccccccseccssccsscessearseees 3 


Chemistry (Pre-Engineering) 


A 3-2 dual-degree program in cooperation with 
the University of Maryland and Widener University (see 
Dual-Degree Engineering Program). 

The requirements for the chemistry (pre-engineer- 
ing) major are: 


CHEM 121 
CHEM 122 
CHEM 221 
CHEM 222 
CHEM 321 
CHEM 341 
CHEM 342 
MATH 201 
MATH 202 
MATH 310 
MATH 311 
COSC 120 
PHYS 221 
PHYS 223 
PHYS 313 
ECON 211 
or 
ECON 212 
ENGR 110 
ENGR 221 


Credits 
General Chemistry | ........4...cccccccecseseesesteesesseeesevens 4 
General Chemisty Il .........cccseccssscreserseseesseeceessenes 4 
OPGAING CHEMISTY 4 ion... cc. ssccvecensseccercnsnsececsrercere 4 
Organic Chemistry UW .............cccccccesecsssesseseeereeens 4 
Analytical Chemisty .....0:...4.....cccccsscsscessesesssssseeees 4 
Physical Chemistry | .......c.cccccceccccheseseseveseesseecrens 3 
Physical Chemistry lh .........cccccccccccsecssessseeseseeeees 3 
CCOICUIID. |. .shcenndneny scnanenenbud shill Gavatendintiontianse «lek 4 
CICS Os sirasrntbpsnsh taped -oadddedeamnethadtdeens tiahasdtead 4 
CANA TUL... .n.rsvncecsscesedpchstgubi@edad- Convaevilo«. che 4 
Differential Equations ...........ccccccccccsccessseseseeeeseseees 4 
Computer Programming ........0:c0c.ccesssseseeeeesseeerens 4 
PRYDIOO 5. inion. dsthateros @igleiead lalsvqenaiitaedtieen 5 
PYRG MN silat staal anaes LSS 5 
Intro to Modern PHYSICS ........cc.ccccceccescseeeeceeseeseees 3 
Micro-Economic Principles ..........ccccccsseseeeeeveeeeees 3 
Macro-Economic Principles .......ccccccccccscsceseeseeeeees 3 
TORII. 0; cin senasnnenangbinctnilibissianis stiainhe to agian ial] 3 
PI YTUORT MOM" soosenssscncuraccunnans hnndusidescontboinsheunann salt 3 


and the successful completion of 30 semester hours 
in science or engineering courses at the receiving in- 


stitution. 


Chemistry (Secondary Education) 


A baccalaureate program designed for students 
seeking certification for teaching chemistry in the sec- 
ondary school. This is an MSDE-approved teacher edu- 
cation program. 

The requirements for the chemistry (secondary 
education) major are: 


CHEM 121 
CHEM 122 
CHEM 207 
CHEM 212 
CHEM 221 
CHEM 222 
CHEM 321 
CHEM 341 
CHEM 342 
MATH 201 
MATH 202 
BIOL 101 
PHYS 221 
PHYS 223 
PHYS 309 
EDUC 300 
EDUC 305 
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Credits 
OnOral Cheri Feo... cokes eccsccevsocesttoenmanl 4 
General Chemistry I .............ccccccccsccssssseesesseeees 4 
COTY IY Bais, chien secken set liccees ed selebes 1 
Chemistry of the Elements .00..0...00.000.0cccccceeeee 2 
Organic Chemistry | ..........0...cceceeessceeseerscessecetens 4 
Organic Chemistry UW ...........:c.ceccceserecesvenseeeeeevens 4 
Analytical Chemistry ..................sscssssessersersseceee 4 
PTY ORIN RAWIIIUOILY Boi crccsccse chovsAbicccacasecersrotbed chasis 3 
Physical Chemistry W o.........0...cccccceeceecesesserserseceees 3 
PMNS Sassi odesNescthiscterest thtin Aeshna ihnvbtsasesediek eh 4 
A ANMLORID 100 <chcécsoseireclidlihihag sbiileleaitt daitie dae saek ool 4 
Fundamentals of Biology ..............0:cccccccecceseeeesees 4 
PRC Hos fia deena alk cate Ne dee Ae 5 
PRYING We. tinstttciants:. hci RR Ae, leds aks S 
Mathematical Physics .0............cccccccceeeeseeerseeneees 3 
Development and Learning ..............0.ccccceeeeee 3 
The School in Society ......5.........cccecesssssssceseeseees 3 





EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 


Research, Theory and Practice .............ccccccecce 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ............0..0.... 1 
EDUC 336 Science Teaching in the 

SOCONAAY, SGHOOM |... kcvdascaredecsbeesdurdedvvectcvanabantcs 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the 

ON IIE CRIN oo. cadddaienos capuileveitvabbndasestiahs cetwis 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the 

Secondary SOMO ...iiicb ee i cctnscebeasees 6 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

Secondary Education ..........ccccccsscesesecssseeseeeseeeseees 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular Classroom ...........ccccccscccesseevseeeeenes 3 


CMAT 250 Instructional Communication 


Chemistry majors must have at least a C average 
in their major courses for graduation. Transfer students 
majoring in chemistry are required to complete at least 
15 hours in chemistry at Salisbury State University. 

The requirements for a minor in chemistry are: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | .............ccccccccscsscenseseessessesees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il .........c.cccccccccsscssccssessssseesensees 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ..........cccccccscscesecseesseecseesesevers 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Wh .........cccccccccsescessessecsseccesceees 4 


plus at least three credit hours from among the following 
courses: 


Credits 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ............:ccccccccccsesssceceseesessseees 4 
CHEM 331 Instrumental Analysis ..............cccccccccccssesscsceesneees 4 
CHEM 341 Physical Chemistry | ..........ccccccccceccesscseeseeeeesees 3 
CHEM 342 Physical Chemistry Ul ...........cc.ccccccscsccceeseesseeeceses 3 
CHEM405 Organic Preparations .............ccccccccsccssessesssveseceeee 3 
CHEM 406 Inorganic Chemistry .............cccccccsccscesssseescesseseeeees 3 
SAE URLEN GUT. COPIINNUNDIEN 1 ccs ices cv evens séees cali seitvinnbd Covi si ive pacavas 4 
CHEM 412 Organic Chemistry Ill .........cccccccceveccseesecerersseseesees 3 
CHEM 423 Experimental Physical Chemistry | ...........0.00..000. 2 
CHEM 424 Experimental Physical Chemistry Il .............0.00. 2 
CHEM 499 Special Topics in Chemistry ............cccccccccscseeeee 3 
Chemistry Curriculum Guide 
Chemistry Major 
ACS Certified Degree 
(Arts and Sciences) 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry 0 o..........0...0cctcccecsscesescessereeees 4 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ..........0...ccccccccetecseceesees 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations ...........ccccccceecceccesseeessseceeneees 3 
MATE 201, CQlQUhss | ...0..0-cccccvoonsdbcneepndeevteh Wbaleck adh Ota 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness. ...........c.sssessessserees 3 
17 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry I ..........c.cccccccccssceseserescesseenee 4 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ........cccccccccssccceeesseeeeseseees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations oo... cccceceesesseeeeeteenseneeenes 3 
AR Petes «ORNCLIALG IB I: sans, dub sctno oneteteieepe the rinde sestuiacensectinalecants 4 
ICU) 16S TROD. ocissnsccfttinnnnsatasenilenibteusapilibieds 3 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | u...........cccccsscesesseeseeesessereeses 4 
PHYS 221 Physics I-Mechanics ................:.cccsscesssseessessserenees 5 
LROPRUUNC EIOCHVG: o.o565.0.5ddcsccecc.cckesck bevucse 3 
Group lS GleotWO ci .iiiandisdt.itaniininde 3 
15 
CHEM 207 Laboratory Safety 2.0.0.0... ceccccecesseeeesseseserees 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Elements 200.0..........ccccccsesecees 2 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Woo... ccceeceecesseeeeeeeseereeeens 4 
PHYS223 Physics II-Electricity and Magnetism ................... 5 
BIOL121 Biological Principles and Processes .............:.00-. 4 
or 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ..........0c.cc.ccccccescesceeseresceeenees 4 
CHEM 341 Physical Chemistry | o...2.....ccccccccceccsccsseesserssseeens 3 
PHYS309 Mathematical Physics o200...0.0.c00ccccccccecleeeeeeceeeees 3 


Group 1-B Elective ......ccccccscccescscseseseeseneneersenenens 3 
Group II-B Elective oo... ccescceeseseeetsenetenntnenasesianes 3 
16 
CHEM 331 Instrumental AnalySis ..............c:cccccceeceseeeneeenteneees 4 
CHEM 342 Physical Chemistry I ........c.ccccccceccentsberrerereneneens 3 
CSTD TEs PERO CRTIIDD  clenanhiiestnseravioenstanmntas omepansbee>ons 3 
REPNONUEN bo colts. srareecareikezindvie ric+assnana+ahveonPMamakalnesccael 3 
CHEM CHISTINBUY BIOORG iis ickiieesecisssc. THM biecsbtbetet vende 3-4 
16-17 

SENIOR YEAR 
CHEM 406 Inorganic Chemistry ........ccccsccerssrnteeeeneernenereens 3 
CN TEIN cites caps ans tssnsosesalpenctodgrsasvesnnuavahseratabaesTtaben 3 
GPU GV RROUINTUEE “V Vacuisstvsdttcascepsecatesackctt rests asosubavsncpebtastvunss 1 
CHEM 423 Experimental Physical Chemistry | ............0...00 2 
COATS ou cohath han cots de stbaah bdspvedan- 5qeh Gap soba ASN 6 
15 
CHEM 410 Chemical ReS@arch ..........:ccccsceecereeeneeeeeteneetneeeven 3 
CHEM Chambery, BLOCH io ps.smnvecnrtecenscis  davveonomsbionsstenenes 3-4 
CPS COATS | MEIER AL. dh ccieh uh sdesttacharonnadd dnsdnns> oxen onset cus aiupisesihes 1 
CHEM 424 Experimental Physical Chemistry Il ................6 2 
HRC AT Ae OTS ied, Sash cove ote 7 

16-17 


NOTE: The Bachelor of Science in chemistry requires 
a minimum of 128 credits for graduation. 


Chemistry Courses 


107. CHEMISTRY: A HUMANISTIC 

PERSPECTIVE 4 hours credit 
A study of the development of chemistry and the impact of 
chemistry on our world. Chemical principles and concepts are 
used to understand applications of chemistry to our everyday 
lives. May not be used to satisfy course requirements within 
the chemistry or physical science major. General Education 
credit. Three hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory 
per week. 


109. ENERGYANDTHEENVIRONMENT 4hours credit 
Study of the interaction of physical science and the environ- 
ment, providing students not majoring in science an under- 
standing of the scientific principles in our technological society. 
Does not satisfy course requirements of the chemistry or phys- 
ical science major. General Education Group Ill-A credit. 
Three hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory per 
week. 


121. GENERAL CHEMISTRY | 4 hours credit 
A study of fundamental laws of chemistry and atomic structure 
emphasizing quantitative relationships. General Education 
credit. Prerequisite: High school algebra or equivalent. Three 
hours lecture and one three-hour laboratory per week. 


122. GENERAL CHEMISTRY Il 4 hours credit 
A continuation of CHEM 121, including chemical equilibrium, 
electrochemistry, organic chemistry and nuclear chemistry. 
General Education credit. Prerequisite: CHEM 121. Three 
hours lecture and one three-hour laboratory per week. 


207. LABORATORY SAFETY 1 hour credit 
Development of skills and attitudes for working with chemicals 
in a confident and responsible way. Emphasis on safety pre- 
cautions and emergency procedures in case of a chemical 
accident. Students must obtain CPR certification prior to or 
concurrently with the course. Prerequisite: CHEM 122. One 
hour per week. 


212. CHEMISTRY OF THE ELEMENTS 2 hours credit 
Introduction to the properties and reactivities of the elements 
and their compounds. Emphasis on interpreting trends of the 
periodic table to predict physicochemical behavior. Pre- 
requisite: CHEM 122. Two hours per week. 


220. HUMANS ANDTHEENVIRONMENT 4hours credit 
An interdisciplinary laboratory course in conjunction with the 
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departments of Biology and Geography and Regional Plan- 
ning, designed for non-science majors to develop awareness 
of ways earth's environment is influenced by human activities 
and effects of the environment on human society. This course 
cannot be repeated for credit in the Biology or Geography 
and Regional! Planning departments and cannot be used to 
satisfy course requirements within the major. For students in 
the Honors Program. Three hours lecture and two hours 
laboratory per week. 


221. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY | 4 hours credit 
Systematic study of the compounds of carbon including their 
organization, preparation and typical reactions. Classes of 
compounds studied include aliphatic hydrocarbons, aromatic 
hydrocarbons. Prerequisite: CHEM 122. Three hours lec- 
ture and one three hour laboratory per week. 


222. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Il 4 hours credit 
Continued study of carbon compounds including acid deriva- 
tives, aldehydes, ketones, amines and phenols. Emphasis on 
the mechanism and stereochemistry of organic reactions. Pre- 
requisite: CHEM 221. Three hours lecture and one three- 
hour laboratory per week. 


321. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 
A study of the theory and applications of classical and modern 
analytical techniques. Includes gravimetric, volumetric, poten- 
tiometric, spectrophotometric and chromatographic methods. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 122. Three one-hour lectures and one 
three-hour laboratory per week. 


331. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS 4 hours credit 
Study of the theoretical and practical aspects of modern instru- 
mental analysis. Topics include: information processing, spec- 
troscopic, chromatographic and electrochemical methods. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 321. Two hours lecture and two three- 
hour laboratories per week. 


341,342. PHYSICALCHEMISTRYI,!! 3hourscrediteach 
A comprehensive study of the fundamental concepts of phys- 
ical chemistry. Prerequisites: MATH 201, 202, PHYS 309 
and CHEM 122 or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture 
per week. 


405. ORGANIC PREPARATIONS 3 hours credit 
A study of advanced methods of preparing organic com- 
pounds. Emphasis on developing the ability to use research 
publications and to proceed independently. Prerequisites: 
CHEM 221, 222. Six hours of laboratory per week and 
conferences with the instructor. 


406. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of the theoretical concepts of inorganic chemistry with 
focus on the relationship between structure, bonding and reac- 
tivity. Emphasis on the chemistry of transition metals. Pre- 
requisite: CHEM 342. Three hours per week. 


407. BIOCHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 
Application of chemical principles to biological systems 
through the study of the chemical and physical properties of 
biological molecules and their interrelated functioning in 
metabolism. Prerequisite: CHEM 222 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Three hours lecture and three-hour laboratory per 
week. 


408. POLYMER CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of the fundamental concepts of polymer chemistry with 
emphasis on structure, stereochemistry, synthesis and prop- 
erties. Prerequisites: CHEM 222, 342. Three hours per 
week. 

409. ELECTROCHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory and applications of modern electrochemis- 
try. Topics include a review of electrochemical cells, ion-selec- 
tive electrodes, electrophoresis, polarography, cyclic voltam- 
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metry, corrosion processes and impedance measurements. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 331. Three hours per week. 


410. CHEMICAL RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Individual undergraduate research on approved subject under 
supervision of a member of the staff. A written report and 
seminar presentation are required. The course may be taken 
twice for credit. Prerequisites: Twenty-four hours of chemis- 
try and consent of instructor. Six hours of laboratory per 
week and conference with the instructor. 


412. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Iil 3 hours credit 
Continued study of carbon compounds including aryl halides, 
heterocyclic, polynuclear aromatic, unsaturated carbonyl, and 
the organic compounds of sulfur and phosphorus. Emphasis 
on reaction mechanism and the interaction of functional 
groups. Prerequisite: CHEM 222. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


413. INTERNSHIP/ 

CO-OP IN CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
A work experience designed to provide qualified students op- 
portunities to use acquired chemical knowledge in a profes- 
sional way. A written report and seminar presentation are 
required. Prerequisites: Twenty-four hours of chemistry and 
consent of instructor. Six hours of work per week and con- 
ference with supervisor. 


414. SEMINAR | 1 hour credit 
Introduces chemistry majors to the literature of the field and 
to writing styles used in presenting information to the scientific 
community. Focuses on analysis of current articles and 
critiques of guest speakers’ oral presentations. Prerequisite: 
Twenty-four hours of chemistry. One hour per week. 


415. SEMINAR Il 1 hour credit 
Builds skills in listening and in discussing topics of current 
interest in chemistry. Emphasis on oral presentations based 
on the literature of the field. Prerequisite: CHEM 414. One 
hour per week. 


416. INORGANIC PREPARATIONS 3 hours credit 
Laboratory-based course designed to provide experience with 
the techniques and procedures used in inorganic chemistry. 
Emphasis on synthesis, characterization and data interpreta- 
tion. Prerequisite: CHEM 406. One hour lecture and two 
three-hour laboratories per week. 


423. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY | 2 hours credit 
Laboratory and report-writing course emphasizing classical 
experiments in physical chemistry. Prerequisite or corequi- 
site: CHEM 342. Two hours lecture and two hours laboratory 
per week. 


424. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY Ii 2 hours credit 
A laboratory-based course emphasizing the theory and appii- 
cations of modern instrumental methods. Taught only in spring 
of even numbered years. Prerequisite or corequisite: CHEM 
423. Two hours lecture and two hours laboratory per 
week. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS INCHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
A study of a specific area of chemistry. Topic will vary from 
semester to semester. The course may be taken twice for 
credit. Three hours lecture per week or laboratory-lecture 
equivalent. 


Environmental Health 


The Environmental Health Program is a four-year 
program comprised of 120 credit hours concentrating 
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on courses in environmental health, the basic sciences, 
humanities and social sciences. The goal of the pro- 
gram is to prepare individuals for professional oppor- 
tunities in the field of environmental health. 

The curriculum provides students with a founda- 
tion in the sciences including biology, chemistry, 
physics and mathematics. Environmental health 
courses are cooperatively offered by Salisbury State 
University and the University of Maryland Eastern 
Shore. Specific courses include Environmental 
Epidemiology, Milk and Food Sanitation, Water and Air 
Pollution, Shelter and Institutional Environments, Pub- 
lic Health Administration and Field Studies. Completing 
the curriculum are courses in the humanities which 
broaden students’ understanding of society and the 
world as developed by and affected by human actions. 

Graduates of the program will receive a Bachelor 
of Science in environmental health from Salisbury State 
and may find employment opportunities in federal, state 
and local public health and environmental agencies as 
well as in the private sector. 


Environmental Health Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition ...............ccceccccceeeeeeeeenee 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations ...........cccccccccccscessseeneenentevecnes 3 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ...............cccseccseseeseeereeseeneenes 4 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
14 
SI, TUS ch CIOS OF LIOTEIING. .. <anconbnnopnenatonsaracasnesssdaner eos 3 
PCS E BUM SUMP MAMIELEIONYG osc, corcnarscsnsonsenseseeesesesanannoosesten 3 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry I ..............cccccccceececsreseeseneeneees 4 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes .................... 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .............00....cccccceeee 3 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
General Education Electives .........4.cc0cccccceeees 6 
MATH 110 Finite Mathematics .0.5..........0.:6cccccccccsccceeeeesesteees 3 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | o........cccccccececeseseeesceseeeeeneeees 4 
I ii aii asain nnceteivegtaila alaaithiuns dea 3 
16 
General Education Elective ..........c.:cccccceeeseeneees 3 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
ENVH 210 Introduction to Environmental Health .................. 3 
SI IOS - .” DRIIIEIICINY 1s sus snsiaieademainiadeuaabilisiiliiandshameiins inutiedaon 4 
13 
JUNIOR YEAR 
General Education Electives ...............ccccccceeeeees 6 
PHYS 121 General Physics tooo... ccc ccceeseeeeeeneees 4 
BIOL316 General Entomology ...............:ccccccccceeeseeeseeseeeeres 3 
ENVH301 Environmental Epidemiology ....................c:0000. 3 
16 
General Education Elective ................ccccccececeees 3 
PHYS 123 General Physics Wooo... ccceeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 4 
GwORs Boclogyiscdisi mn ccsqss scx. on. euiion 4 
ENVH302 Milk and Food Sanitation Principles .................... 3 
eT re ee eer Ae Te ee 3 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
ENV SCI 
411 I ePIC TI s Siniins oa nad crn ocacate damenaiadead aeahanid 4 
ENVH310 Shelter and Institutional Environments ................ 3 
ENVH320 Safety and Occupational Health ............0...00..000... 3 
ENVH330 Solid and Hazardous Waste Management .......... 3 
13 
ENV SCI 
434 TRICPORION 1) 105. ATi A esd 4 
ENVH450 Public Health Administration ..............00.00.c000 3 
ENVH475 Environmental Health Field Studies .................... 3 
I tad it iteditc<iontenceroccnetncbndeebentebincenpsoreeietane 4 
14 


“Courses to be taken at the University of Maryland Eastern Shore. 


Environmental Health Courses 


210. INTRODUCTION 

TO ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Introduces students to aspects of human impact on the envi- 
ronment and means of monitoring, controlling and regulating 
detrimental practices. Topics include: food technology and 
protection; housing, industrial, occupational and recreational 
environments; air quality, waste management; and water qual- 
ity and pollution control programs. Prerequisites: BIOL 121 
or 122 and CHEM 122 or acceptable equivalents. Three 
hours per week. 


301. ENVIRONMENTAL 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the basic principles of epidemiology and their 
application to disease control and the study of environmental 
health problems that adversely affect human health. Pre- 
requisites: BIOL 210, 211. Three hours per week. 


302. PRINCIPLES OF MILK AND 

FOOD SANITATION 3 hours credit 
Study of food and dairy products processing, handling, prep- 
aration, storage, preservation, associated illnesses and reg- 
ulatory programs as they impact human health and environ- 
mental health control programs. Prerequisites: BIOL 210, 
211. Three hours per week. 


310. SHELTER AND INSTITUTIONAL 

ENVIRONMENTS 3 hours credit 
Study of environmental health problems associated with 
human dwellings. Emphasizes sociological and educational 
principles as important to problem solution. Considers en- 
vironmental health problems of hospitals, nursing homes, jails, 
schools, colleges and other public institutions. Prerequisite: 
ENVH 301. Three hours per week. 


320. SAFETY AND OCCUPATIONAL 

HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Study of health and safety problems found in industry and 
analysis of acute and chronic diseases associated with various 
occupations and industrial settings. Considers Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) regulations and 
other federal and state mandates in depth. Prerequisites: 
CHEM 221, ENVH 301. Three hours per week. 


330. SOLID AND HAZARDOUS 

WASTE MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of the generation, collection and disposal of solid and 
hazardous waste materials. Considers Toxic Substance Con- 
trol Act, Department of Transportation Regulations, the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act, Super Fund and 
Super Fund Reauthorization Act in detail. Prerequisites: 
CHEM 221, ENVH 301. Three hours per week. 


450. PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
In-depth analysis of management practices and policies for 
environmental health programs. Considers relationship of 
these programs to federal and state government agencies. 
Prerequisites: ENVH 301, 302 and either senior standing as 
an environmental health major or approval of program director. 
Three hours per week. 


475. ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 

FIELD STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Provides senior students opportunities to work on environ- 
mental health problems and practical field experience in an 
established environmental health control program. Prerequi- 
site: Approval of the program director the semester prior to 
intended course registration. 
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Geography and Regional Planning 


Professor Rosing; Associate Professors Farace, Folkoff, 
McGrew, Thomas (chair); Assistant Professor Skeeter; 
Lecturer Watson. 


Geography examines the spatial patterns and in- 
teractions of natural, cultural and socioeconomic 
phenomena on the earth's surface. The discipline thus 
embraces aspects of both the physical and the social 
sciences. 

This integrative, spatial perspective finds concrete 
expression in land use management—regional/urban 
planning and development. 

Bachelor of Science requirements for a geography 
major include the following core courses: 


Credits 
GEOG 201 Physical Geography/Weather and Climate ......... 4 
GEOG 203 Economic Geography .......ccccccccscccceseeeeesceeneeeeeees 3 
GEOG 204 Spatial Amallysis ...........c:iccssseteesseteceseescsessesecsesonens 4 
GEOG 205 Castocre hay, carte cssnanindinebsdtetilas detastconsocnsinsspecies 4 
GEOG 300 Research and Writing oo... ccc ceeetereceeseeneees 3 
GEOG S01 Word: FOQiOis wise csisee. sh ebechtebiahedabihdes. debiscsi svete es 3 
GEOL 103 Introduction to Physical Geology ...............00008 3 


plus 15 semester hours of electives in geography, at 
least 12 semester hours of which must be at the upper- 
division (300/400) level; and at least three semester 
hours in statistics: 


MATH 155 Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis ........... 3 


The Department of Geography and Regional Plan- 
ning recommends that the four lower-division courses 
be completed prior to GEOG 300 and all other upper-divi- 
sion courses. Except for Geography 204 and 300, the 
core courses may be taken in any order and a student 
may register for more than one in a given semester: 
GEOG 300 (Research and Writing) is specifically designed as a pre- 
paration for upper-division work and should be taken before, or concur- 
rent with, upper-division courses. 

All courses taken to satisfy requirements for the 
major must be completed with grades of C or better. 

Transfer students must complete a minimum of 
15 semester hours with grades of C or better in geog- 
raphy at Salisbury State University, at least 12 semes- 
ter hours of which must be at the upper-division (300/ 
400) level. 

Geography majors seeking certification for teach- 
ing in either the elementary or secondary schoo! must 
meet additional requirements in education. Students 
pursuing either of these alternatives should contact the 
Education Department for advisement early in their 
program. 

While geography majors must satisfy departmen- 
tal requirements, they are encouraged to develop a 
program suitable to their individual needs. The depart- 
ment has four designated options: mapping sciences 
and computer applications, environmental planning 
and resource management, earth and atmospheric sci- 
ences, and individualized. Each option is designed to 
provide flexible, yet directed preparation toward 
specific employment opportunities as well as approp- 
riate background for related graduate work. Students 
seeking guidance about the options, graduate study or 
career programs should see a departmental advisor. 

The Department of Geography and Regional Plan- 
ning offers a minor in geography which allows students 
in other fields to complement their major area of 
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specialization with a variety of related geography 
course selections. Students interested in the minor 
should contact the Geography and Regional Planning 
Department for advice. 

In order for students to get a minor in geography, 
they must complete at least 18 hours of geography, 
with 15 hours beyond the courses used to satisfy Gen- 
eral Education requirements. 

Students must complete all minor courses with 
grades of C or better including one of the following 
courses: 


Credits 
GEOG 201 Physical Geography: Weather and Climate ........ 4 
or 
GEOL 103 Introduction to Physical Geology ..............0...c0600. 3 
and one of the following courses: 
Credits 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography ...................ccccceesseceeseesesseessene 3 
or 
GEOG 203 Economic Geography ...............cccccccesscescsesseussennes 3 


Students also must complete one 300-level re- 
gional course and one 400-level geography course. 


Geography Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ...........0ccccccccescceeereess 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilizations .0.........ccccccccccccceseesssesseesseesses 3 
GEOG "Geography Core Requirement ................cc0ce00 3-4 
(Sri MR Clete «£5 divin cantar eitntvorniiosenhactals 3-4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............ccccccccseeeenees 3 
15-17 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ........0...0 ccc cccccceeeseereeereee 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations ..............ccccccceccccetecsesesseesseereens 3 
GEOG "Geography Core Requirement ...........ccccccceeesees 3-4 
+ PUD. IES. EIB CIIVO... ...cntnsenensssanancove consnnscateonsas 3 
CUD WORD NDORUI carr ncsce tansrccd cont cvsckecnreseotenttes 3 
15-16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Literature Elective 20.0... cccceleeliecceeceseteeeeeeeeee 3 
“Geography Core Requirement ................ccc0c0000. 3-4 
GIOUD I-A EMGCUVE ....<atecdyctulbe. tu anakstasetrdiny os 3-4 
CURRIN HIV ns clases: conknopuncundnsts sconsibemppesteans etl 3 
MATH 155 Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis .......... 3 
15-17 
CONS CAD CRM PUNO «56d ss Gh cas crtesttsctnsonca tienes Sahedibeoaaintte 4 
GEOG “Geography Core Requirement ......................000. 3-4 
GIGUD. FS ClOCIe eas HeLa 3 
COSC 110 Introduction to Computer Systems ..................00. 3 
and 
COSC 112 Microcomputer Use .0.............c.cccccccseescessecsseeeeeeees 1 
or 
COSC 120 Computer Programming .............ccccceceeeseeeeeeenes 4 
14-15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
GEOG 300 Research and Writing 0.0.0.0... cece cceeeee eee eeeeen 3 
GEOG "Geography Core Requirement .....................005 3-4 
Coareas eh: Cle OO visss sia dhavesclinrdrtatecpiniesscuienih 9 
15-16 
MATH313 +€Elementary Survey Sampling ............00..0.00 3 
GEOG Upper-Level Geography Electives ..................... ri 9 
ROTORS TIO CUIV oo CIvocncoscocrecsetthcvaseresecnsneseescoseehs 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
GEOG Upper-Level Geography Electives ...............00...... 6 
General Electives ...........0...cccccceceeeeeeeeeceeessseneseeees 9 
15 
GEOG Upper-Level Geography Electives ................0..... 9 
Benoral ClO ass. sis 5bh. baer sees bese <Cadenstecn bt Hid ie 6 
15 


"Select from GEOL 103, 201, 203 or 205 and 301 (may be taken in 
any order). 

+ +CMAT 100 (Fundamentals of Speech) recommended. 

+ Recommended (but not required) for all geography majors. 
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Human Geography Courses 


100. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN 

GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the variable human character of the earth. 
Contemporary world problems such as population growth, 
economic development, urbanization, resource utilization and 
human alteration of the natural environment are examined 
from a locational perspective. Three hours per week. 


199. CONSERVATION AND 

RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Examination of the nature, supply, distribution and use of 
selected natural resources. Emphasis on practical and effi- 
cient utilization of soils, farmland, water, forests, energy and 
mineral resources. Not acceptable for General Education. 
Three hours per week. 


202. CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An examination of some of the basic concepts of human geog- 
raphy. Emphasis on such subjects as cultural origins and 
diffusion, perception, settlement forms and the relationship 
between humans, their culture and the physical environment. 
Three hours per week. 


203. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the locational factors explaining the geographic 
distribution of economic activity: rural and urban land use, 
cities, industry, transport and trade, economic development. 
Three hours per week. 


208. INTRODUCTION TO PLANNING 3 hours credit 
This course provides a general introduction to the theory and 
practice of planning at various spatial levels (urban, regional, 
state and federal). Topics include the reasons for planning, 
the planning process, the various tasks and responsibilities 
of professional planners and selected contemporary issues 
facing planners. Three hours per week. 


220. HUMANS ANDTHEENVIRONMENT 4hourscredit 
An interdisciplinary laboratory course in conjunction with the 
departments of Biology and Chemistry designed for non-sci- 
ence majors to develop awareness of ways earth’s environ- 
ment is influenced by human activities and effects of the en- 
vironment on human society. This course cannot be repeated 
for credit ir: the Biology or Chemistry departments and cannot 
be used to satisfy course requirements within the major. For 
Students in the Honors Program. Three hours lecture and 
two hours laboratory per week. 


288. ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING 3 hours credit 
Translation of responsible environmental policies and princi- 
ples into practical land-use regulations and local and regional 
planning tools. Emphasis on the landscape and land-use di- 
mensions of environmental planning. Prerequisite: GEOG 
208 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


301. WORLD REGIONS 3 hours credit 
An examination of contemporary patterns of life in selected 
areas of the world from a regional viewpoint. Attention is given 
to the physical environment, resource use, economic ac- 
tivities, demographic and sociocultural characteristics and re- 
gional problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


302. GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 

AND CANADA 3 hours credit 
An analysis of contemporary patterns of American and Cana- 
dian life from a regional perspective. Major topics include: the 
physical environment, resource and land use, economic ac- 
tivities, demographic and sociocultural characteristics and re- 
gional problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


310. REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF EUROPE 3 hours credit 
Regional analysis of contemporary geographic patterns of 
Europe. Emphasis on physical, economic and political pat- 
terns and regional problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


311. HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF EUROPE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of selected historical periods, topics and events viewed 
in their geographic setting. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
On-site study of the geography, history and culture of selected 
countries. Pre-tour lectures and other activities required. May 
be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


404. RURAL SETTLEMENT AND 

LAND USE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the economic, demographic and spatial patterns 
of the rural United States. Special attention is given to the 
problems and potentialities of non-metropolitan areas and to 
land use planning. Prerequisite: GEOG 203 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


406. REGIONAL PLANNING 3 hours credit 
An analysis of the spatial incidence of economic growth. Em- 
phasis on the spatial dimension as an important consideration 
in the theory and practice of economic development planning. 
Prerequisite: GEOG 203 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


408. URBAN PLANNING 3 hours credit 
An examination of theories and policies related to urban de- 
velopment and land use planning, along with techniques for 
evaluation. An assessment of the urban planning process with 
case studies. Prerequisite: GEOG 208 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Three hours per week. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Independent study designed to permit research or in-depth 
work on a selected topic. Specific topics will be indicated on 
the student’s transcript. May be taken twice for credit under 
different subtitles. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours 
in geography. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of selected topics. 
Specific topics will be indicated on student's transcript. May 
be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. Intended 
for seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department review committee. 


450. TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of selected systematic and/or regional topics. A 
single theme is considered and will be entered on the student's 
transcript. May be taken three times for credit under different 
subtitles. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


460. INTERNSHIP 1-3 hours credit 
A work experience designed to provide qualified students with 
opportunities to apply geographic/planning theory, techniques 
and knowledge as practicing professionals. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of the department. Three hours per week for each 
credit hour. 


499. GEOGRAPHY HONORS 6 hours credit 
A two-semester independent study leading to preparation of 
an honors thesis and graduation with honors in geography. 
Students may enroll by invitation of the department only. 
Specific topic will be indicated on the student's transcript. 
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Physical Geography Courses 


105. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the variable physical character of the earth. 
Treatment of weather, climate, soil, vegetation, landforms and 
oceanic circulation with emphasis on processes, interrelation- 
ships and distributional patterns. Three hours lecture and 
one two-hour laboratory per week. 


107. WEATHER AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive introduction to weather and its effects on our 
everyday lives. Influence of human activity on the atmosphere: 
acid rain, ozone depletion, global warming, nuclear winter. 
Three hours per week. 


201. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY/WEATHER 

AND CLIMATE 4 hours credit 
Examination of weather and climate with emphasis on proces- 
ses and distributional patterns. Interrelationships between 
climatic controls are stressed. Three hours lecture and one 
two-hour laboratory per week. 


401. SOIL, WATER AND 

ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of the role of soil and water in the physical environment 
and practices used in analyzing and managing these re- 
sources. Prerequisite: GEOL 103 or 105 or consent of in- 
structor. Two one-hour lectures; one two-hour laboratory 
per week or one field trip per week. 


410. METEOROLOGY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of physical processes and dynamics of the atmos- 
phere. Topics include upper atmospheric flow, forecasting 
and severe weather. Prerequisite: GEOG 201 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


411. GEOMORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
This course deals with landform analysis. Study of agents of 
erosion and deposition—water, wind and ice—and of internal 
forces which leave visible evidence on the earth’s surface. 
Prerequisite: GEOL 103 or consent of instructor. Four hours 
per week including three one-day and one three-day field 


trips. 


413. APPLIED CLIMATOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the impact of climate on the physical environment 
and human behavior. Topics include: climatic change, con- 
temporary climatic problems and the influence of climate on 
agriculture, architecture and energy use. Prerequisite: 
GEOG 201 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Independent study designed to permit research or in-depth 
work on a selected topic. Specific topic will be indicated on 
the student's transcript. May be taken twice for credit under 
different subtitles. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours 
in geography. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of selected topics. 
Specific topics will be indicated on student's transcript. May 
be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. Intended 
for seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department review committee. 


450. TOPICS INGEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of selected systematic and/or regional topics. A 
single theme is considered and will be entered on the student's 
transcript. May be taken three times for credit under different 
subtitles. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 
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460. INTERNSHIP 1-3 hours credit 
A work experience designed to provide qualified students with 
opportunities to apply geographic/planning theory, techniques 
and knowledge as practicing professionals. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of the department. Three hours per week for each 
credit hour. 


499. GEOGRAPHY HONORS 6 hours credit 
A two-semester independent study leading to preparation of 
an honors thesis and graduation with honors in geography. 
Students may enroll by invitation of the department only. 
Specific topic will be indicated on the student's transcript. 


Methodology Courses 


204. SPATIAL ANALYSIS 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the basic principles of quantitative analysis in 
geography. Emphasis on the geographic applications of var- 
ious techniques rather than on the mathematical bases of the 
tools. Prerequisite: Completion of departmental math re- 
quirement or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture and 
one two-hour laboratory per week. 


205. CARTOGRAPHY 4 hours credit 
An introduction to graphic presentation of data on maps. At- 
tention is given to the techniques and problems involved in 
the compilation, design and production of maps. Two hours 
lecture and two two-hour laboratories per week. 


300. RESEARCH AND WRITING 3 hours credit 
Development of research methods in geography. Topics in- 
clude formulation of problems, establishment of hypotheses, 
development of structures for testing hypotheses and practice 
with forms of geographic presentation. Maps, numerical and 
field methods are used. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of geog- 
raphy, completion of departmental math requirement or con- 
sent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


318. LOCAL FIELD COURSE 3 hours credit 
This course familiarizes students with some of the basic field 
techniques of geography. Land use field studies and mapping 
of the rural and urban areas of eastern Maryland are 
scheduled for Sundays. Prerequisite: Twelve hours in geog- 
raphy or consent of instructor. Four hours per week includ- 
ing five one-day field trips per semester. 


319. GEOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of automated information handling using geographically 
referenced data to support spatial analysis. Consideration of 
and experience in the collection, storage and display of com- 
puter manipulated data. Includes hands-on experience with 
a variety of commercial software GIS packages. Prerequi- 
sites: GEOG 204 and 205 or consent of instructor. Two one- 
hour lectures; one two-hour laboratory per week. 


321. REMOTE SENSING OF THE 

ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Analysis of satellite imagery of the earth’s surface. Includes 
techniques necessary for collection, storage and processing 
of digital images to analyze environmental problems. Prerequi- 
site: Twelve hours in geography or consent of instructor. Two 
hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


335. COMPUTER CARTOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Theory and application of computer graphics to cartography. 
Emphasis on writing programs which produce computer-gen- 
erated maps and which apply computer graphics to the solu- 
tion of geographic problems. Prerequisites: GEOG 205, 
COSC 110, 112 or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Independent study designed to permit research or in-depth 
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work on a selected topic. Specific topic will be indicated on 
the student's transcript. May be taken twice for credit under 
different subtitles. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours 
in geography. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth study of a selected 
topic. Specific topic will be indicated on the student's tran- 
script. May be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. 
Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. 
Prerequisite: Consent of department review committee. 


450. TOPICS INGEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
An analysis of selected systematic and/or regional topics. A 
single theme will be considered and will be entered on the 
student's transcript. May be taken three times for credit under 
different subtitles. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


460. INTERNSHIP 1-3 hours credit 
A work experience designed to provide qualified students with 
an opportunity to apply geographic/planning theory, tech- 
niques and knowledge as a practicing professional. Prerequi- 
site: Approval of the department. Three hours per week for 
each credit hour. 


475. FIELD PROBLEMS 

IN GEOGRAPHY 3-6 hours credit 
A geographic research field experience. Development of a 
research proposal, collection and analysis of data and the 
integration of such in a formal research paper. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. 


Geology Course 


103. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 

GEOLOGY 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the nature and character of the earth’s crust 
and the processes which generate and shape its features. 
Topics include minerals, rocks, earth structure and plate tec- 
tonics. Two hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory 
per week. 


Mathematics and 
Computer Science 


Professors Austin, Cathcart, Fusaro, Tardiff (chair); As- 
sociate Professors May, Parker, Shannon; Assistant 
Professors DeFino, Hetzler, Horseman, Luft, Malone, 
Moazzam, Schultes, Wainwright; Lecturer Lewis. 


The primary mission of the Department of 
Mathematics and Computer Science is to serve stu- 
dents studying mathematics, statistics, or computer sci- 
ence by providing relevant, up-to-date programs and 
courses. The department maintains an environment 
which enhances learning experiences inside and out- 
side the classroom by: using current technological 
tools; providing experiences which introduce students to 
the beauty, utility, and philosophical import of its discip- 
lines; and encouraging and supporting undergraduate 
research. 

The major in mathematics encourages students 
to pursue their own interests while examining the re- 
lationships among pure mathematics, applied mathe- 
matics, statistics and computer science. It also provides 
a foundation for further work at the graduate level or 
careers in applied mathematics, statistics, computer 
science, actuarial science or secondary education. 


Requirements for a Bachelor of Science 
in Mathematics 

All mathematics majors take the following common 
core of courses: 


Credits 

HATH 201 Calo Finer cidelicecsWelevveabdausevsconscpanthgiaedon qayetesbebs 4 
MATHGOS Calusa a. 4 
MATH 210 Introduction to Discrete Mathematics ................. 3 
MATH 306 Limear Algebra .............ccccessceeseseeeeeetereeneeeenteeteenens 3 
WRATH SIG | GIOUIB TE ic Aicvesesssisseccssnnsscoisuscedgaphspontenenebieab alos 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming .......cscsseereesserereeeeeeennees 4 
and a laboratory course in physics numbered 121 or 
higher. 

Students then complete their major in one of four 
ways: 


1. By selecting appropriate electives (see faculty 
advisor): five 400-level mathematics courses; 
two other mathematics courses with, at most, 
three hours at the 100 level; and an approved 
collateral of four courses or 12 credits. 

2. By following an approved concentration in 
computer science, which includes the following 


courses: 
Credits 
COSC 110 Introduction to Computer Systems ..........:see 3 
COSC 112 Microcomputer USe ..........cccccccecseecesenesereteneeeeenees 1 
COSC 220 Algorithm Analysis and Data Structures .............. 4 
COSC 250 Microcomputer Organization ........c.ccccccceseeeeneens 3 
COSC 350 Systems Software .......ccccccssscseeseensstenteenseeeneensnees 3 
COSC 450 Operating SysteEMs ........ccccccceeeseeseeeeteeeeseeeeeeens 3 


plus four upper-division mathematics courses, 
two of which must be at the 400 level, and two 
of the following, one of which must be at the 


400 level: Credits 
COSC 290 Internship ...........cseseeccccesreeceseenarenensnenneenennsnnnnenns 3 
COSC 303 Scientific COMPULING .......ccccccesseeeeseeensrenenenennens 3 
COSC 390 Undergraduate Research Project .......-.-++-rsseneees 3 
COSC 422 Organization of Programming Languages ........... 3 
COSC 425 Software Engineering ............sersereceecererenennenns 3 
COSC 456 Computer Architecture ............ccccescrceeeeeeeetenersees 3 
COSC 482 Computer Graphics ............:cccceseseseeneneenenecenenens 3 


3. By following an approved concentration in 
statistics, which includes the following courses: 


Credits 
MATH 155 Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis .......... 3 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | ...........:ccernnrereennrneeees 4 
MATH 313 Elementary Survey Sampling ...........seeserrereees 3 
MATH 314 Intermediate Applied Statistics ...........cccseeese 3 
MATH 360 Operations Research .............cccccseseeesereseeeneneens 3 
MATH 413 Mathematical Statistics | ............cccccecesseeneeeeeneens 3 
MATH414 Mathematical Statistics WN ........ccecsenenereeeeneneees 3 
MATH 465 Mathematical Models and Applications ............... 3 

and one of the following field experiences: 

Credits 

MATH 290 Internship ...........cccccccsseseneeseesensteeresereneenenseneenennes 3 
or 

MATH 390 Undergraduate Research Project ..........-..e 1-3 


and one additional mathematics course num- 
bered at the 400 level. 

4. By fulfilling the requirements for certification in 
secondary education which includes two math- 
ematics courses with, at most, three hours at 
the 100 level and the following courses: 


Credits 
MATH 402 Theory Of NUMDETS ...........c:ccesccsseeeeneerenseennensenenens 3 
or 
MATH441 Abstract Algebra ..........ccccccccsceseeneeenennnseeeenesnnenenees 3 
MATH 406 Geometric Structures .............-:cccesreeeeeeeeeeeteeenens 3 
MATH413 Mathematical Statistics | .........ccseseceeeeeeeeereens 3 
MATH465 Mathematical Models and Applications ............... 3 
MATH 480 History of Mathematics ...........sneeserrerereneertsrreees 3 
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Requirements for professional certification in sec- 
ondary education include the following courses: 


Credits 

EDUC 300 Development and Learning ..............cccsceeeees 3 
EDUC 305 The SCHOO! iN SOCILY ........cccceeseeeereeeereeeeeererenes 3 
EDUC 306 Principles of Instruction: 

Research, Theory & Practice ......csceeenevees natn 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ............-00 1 
EDUC 335 Mathematics in the Secondary School ................ 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary 

SchOOI (iN MathEMALiICS) .........ccccceereceereeereeererreees 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary 

School (in Mathematics) ........ccecceeecseereeeeeereeeeees 3 
EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar- 

Secondary Education .......cccccecererereerenerenennnnnens 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped 

Child in the Regular ClaSSrOOM ..........cceeceeees 3 
PSYC 101 General PSyChology ........:ccsseersereeerenerrenneenneneenns 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional COMMUNICATION ..........cecceerererens 3 


and a GPA of 2.75 or higher in both the major and in 
professional education and an overall GPA of 2.5 or 
higher. 

All mathematics and computer science courses 
taken to satisfy the requirements must be completed 
with a C or better. 

Students desiring advanced placement in calculus 
may apply for a placement examination for: 


MATH 201, Calculus |<... .csisdsiedsancecdaniescnsettipasataste crvevedeonsyceesess 4 


Transfer students majoring in mathematics are re- 
quired to complete at least 12 hours of upper-division 
courses in mathematics with grades of C or better at 
Salisbury State University. 

Once a student has received credit for a course, 
including transfer credit, credit may not be received for 
any course with material that is equivalent to it or is a 
prerequisite for it. 

The minors in mathematics and computer science 
consist of departmentally approved sequences of 18-20 
hours, three hours of which must be at the upper-divi- 
sion level. Each course in the minor must be completed 
with a grade of C or better, and at least 15 hours in 
the minor must be credits which are not applied toward 
General Education. A list of the approved sequence 
for each minor is available from the department. 


Mathematics Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
BAATH 201 Calculus 0 .........:0icdcpauibesennasbaieesnsbarsoepPenseberyarbeces 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming ........-.cccceeeererseeneeenns 4 
ENGL101 Principles of COMPOSITION .............cccccceeeeeerceeeeens 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations .0.......ccccccccececneeeneeeeeeeeereeeeeneenns 3 
14 
MATH 202 CObCuleie 1 nn. .ccocccccosnccocosecsceressersoveccovosesvecwesnesesesess 4 
MATH 210 Discrete Mathematics ..........cccccccccceeeeeeeeeerenererens 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ...........c0cccereeeerernereeees 3 
HIST 102 World CiviliZatioms 21.0.0... cccccceecceeeeneeseeeneeenteeneeeees 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .................ccce 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MATH S10. Cariceturs U1 ....0:.-.cocssonocnptensnmsepeetth<rencnesacesnsetsnsrores 4 
MATH 306 Linear Algebra .........ccccceecesersereereeesteeeenerneenes - ee 
Group I-B Elective ..........ccccccseseseseceeesenesstereeeenees 3 
PHYS Physics 121 Of higher ...........ssssueesssnnesesineescenees 4-5 
14-15 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Electives (200 + l@V@!l) .........ccccceeeerenee 6-7 
Group I-B Elective .........c.c.-cercerereeensenresneeneeeeeenn 3 
Group III-A El@Ctive ........-.....cccceeececeeseneeees Sheen othe 3-4 
Group II-B Elective .................. Nene Basel Soneder 3 
15-17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MATHICOSC/ EDUC Elective (400 level) 3 
Collateral Course #1 .. 3 
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or 
MATHICOSC/ EDUC Elective .0...........cccetsscscccscosssreessccnesensesineees 3-4 
Group WEB ElOCHVE oid... .sccesicteedisccchscepsscedaccesesentes 3 
CTCAIES GA EEMIMCIIUND , Lh coves chcnti es tassabonmlukaeasonsstdos devise 3 
SIUNE OG :cossso2+4sccuiapiattvneny oh staduansdeemarberabaiaeevaet tes al tt 3 
15-16 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Electives (400 level) ..............c eens 6 
Crate: HB ENCE sad. Sots ccbectwthsxonanbeevde bexcasee 3 
Collateral COUrSO #2 iii ieielecsccceseceecenes 3 
or 
MATHICOSC/ EDUC Elective ooiicccciel elie esililecsctetecsteceabesecess 3-4 
CIO resi e5. RE FE cokes eeacttnaabeeh ecdeipa tae ieedesees 3 
15-16 
SENIOR YEAR 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective (400 level) oo... ceececeseeeeeeenenes 3 
Colaterel COREE ES , ove tinnoniaswnsanrayspostnaionnarenceess 3 
or 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective 
eT TIO: «canstvoncyCinstanaes ctrsnesgunintess OlicbareterscsFeceearhs 9-10 
15-16 
MATH/COSC/ EDUC Elective (400 level) ...............c cece 3 
Collateral Course #4 ..............cccssccsssssessercesseeneees 3 
or 
MATIACOSC) EDUC, ElQCUVB: .. socorsncrscre ceenranesesessnssspsiiadibesncevoonens 3-4 
IPOD ci Nik ccd ses shverounssctotupavencguotines phates avOieis: g 
15-16 


**Chosen to meet the 120 semester hour requirement for graduation. 


This Curriculum Guide is presented as a sample 
guide. Beyond the first three semesters, students 
should make course selections appropriate to the 
selected program of study as outlined in the Require- 
ments for a Bachelor of Science in Mathematics. 

Three units of high school mathematics (including 
Algebra Il), GS 130 (completed for a grade), or MATH 
117 is a prerequisite for all other math courses. 


Mathematics and Statistics Courses 


103. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS | 3 hours credit 
For prospective elementary school teachers. The properties 
of the natural number system are developed using set con- 
cepts. Additional topics include algorithms, numeration sys- 
tems and extensions of the natural number system. Does not 
satisfy General Education requirements. Three hours per 
week. 


104. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS Il 3 hours credit 
A continuation of MATH 103. Real numbers, measurements, 
mathematical systems and mathematical methods. Pre- 
requisite: MATH 103. Three hours per week. 


110. FINITE MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to functions, graphs, linear programming, 
probability, computing and additional topics as time permits. 
For students in the behavioral, biological, management and 
social sciences. Three hours per week. 


117. COLLEGE ALGEBRA 3 hours credit 
Study of precaiculus algebra including: a study of real num- 
bers, functions and graphs; polynomial, rational, algebraic, 
exponential and logarithmic functions. Intended for students 
who plan to take MATH 160. Does not satisfy General Educa- 
tion requirements. Students may earn credit for only one of 
the following: MATH 100, 101 or 117. Three hours per week. 


118. TRIGONOMETRY AND ANALYTIC 

GEOMETRY 3 hours credit 
Precalculus for science and engineering students including: 
a study of trigonometric functions, trigonometric identities and 
equations, polar coordinates, conic sections and special 
techniques of graphing. Designed for calculus-bound science 
majors who have not had a high school course in trigonometry. 
Does not satisfy General Education requirements. Students 
may earn credit for only one of the following: MATH 118 or 
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121. Prerequisite: MATH 117 or equivalent. Three hours 
per week. 


122. PRECALCULUS 4 hours credit 
An applications-oriented course for students planning to take 
calculus. Emphasizes computational, qualitative and visual 
approaches. Topics include: functions and graphs; exponen- 
tial, logarithmic and circular functions; difference equations. 
Does not satisfy General Education requirements. Prerequi- 
site: High school Algebra ||. Four hours per week. 


144. ENVIRONMENTAL 

MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
A systems approach to environmental concepts and problems. 
A principal tool is the Odum diagrammatic systems language. 
This language is translated into flow equations which are then 
implemented by computer models. Three hours per week. 


150. ALGEBRA WITH CALCULUS 3 hours credit 
Applications of algebra and an introductory study of differential 
calculus. Emphasis on application of techniques to problems 
in business, management and other fields. Students may not 
earn credit for both MATH 150 and 160. Prerequisite: MATH 
117 or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


151. ELEMENTARY PROBABILITY 

AND STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to elementary probability, probability distribu- 
tions, descriptive statistics, hypothesis testing and estimation. 
Prerequisite: Two years of high school algebra or MATH 
117. Three hours per week. 


155. MODERN STATISTICS 

WITH COMPUTER ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Descriptive and inferential analysis of raw data, emphasizing 
appropriate assumptions, computer use and interpretation. 
Consideration of parametric and nonparametric methods and 
comparison of their powers. Three hours per week. 


160. INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED 

CALCULUS 3 hours credit 
An introductory study of differential and integral calculus with 
emphasis on techniques and applications. For students in the 
biological, management, social and behavioral sciences. 
BUAD and accounting majors may take this course in lieu of 
MATH 150. Credit may not be received for both MATH 150 
and 160. Three hours per week. 


200. MATHEMATICS AND CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Designed to promote appreciation of the beauty and structure 
of mathematics and its role in culture. Mathematical concepts 
are applied to societal and environmental issues and prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: ENGL 101. Three hours per week. 


201, 202. CALCULUS I, Il 4 hours credit each 
Introduction to analytic geometry, limits, continuity, derivatives 
of elementary functions, applications of the derivative, integ- 
rals, infinite series, applications and techniques of integration. 
MATH 202 is a continuation of 201. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 
Four hours per week each. 


210. INTRODUCTION 

TO DISCRETE MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
An introduction to basic techniques and modes of reasoning 
for discrete problem solving. Set theory, recurrence relations, 
counting, graphs and lattices. Prerequisites: COSC 120 and 
trigonometry. Three hours per week. 


290. INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
A work-study course. Students work under supervisors in a 
local firm or public institution in conjunction with an advisor 
from the department. This internship usually requires a 
background in computing or statistics. May be taken twice. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the chair. P/F. 


303. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to scientific computing. Exploration of theoretical 
and experimental problems and their computer-oriented solu- 
tions. Introduction of various tools including spreadsheets, 
mathematical software (e.g. MAPLE), numerical methods and 
programming languages. Credit may not be received for more 
than one: COSC/MATH 285 or COSC/MATH/PHYS 303. Pre- 
requisites: COSC 120, MATH 202 and PHYS 121 or higher. 
Three hours per week. 


306. LINEAR ALGEBRA 3 hours credit 
Basic concepts of vector spaces, linear transformations, mat- 
rices, determinants and systems of linear equations. Pre- 
requisite: MATH 202. Three hours per week. 


309. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A survey of the most important mathematical tools of classical 
physics. Topics covered include coordinate systems, complex 
algebra, matrix algebra, Fourier series and applications, differ- 
ential equations (wave equation, Schrodinger's equation), and 
vector calculus (gradient, divergence, curl, Stokes’ theorem, 
Green's theorem). Same as PHYS 309; credit may not be 
received for both courses. Prerequisite: PHYS 223. 
Corequisite: MATH 310. Three hours lecture per week. 


310. CALCULUS lil 4 hours credit 
Arc length, indeterminate forms, Euclidean spaces, functions 
of several variables, partial differentiation, multiple integrals. 
Prerequisite: MATH 202. Four hours per week. 


311. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS | 4 hours credit 
Solutions of 1st and 2nd order equations and their applica- 
tions: separable, exact, homogeneous, linear. Numerical and 
series solutions of ordinary and partial differential equations. 
Prerequisite: MATH 310. Four hours per week. 


313. ELEMENTARY SURVEY 

SAMPLING 3 hours credit 
Peculiarities of sampling and inference commonly encoun- 
tered in business, the social sciences and natural resources 
management. Methods for actually selecting the sample from 
an existing population and ways for circumventing various 
difficulties. Prerequisite: A course in statistics or probability. 
Three hours per week. 


314. INTERMEDIATE APPLIED 

STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
Optimal allocation of sampling units to treatments in order to 
provide the highest accuracy and lowest cost. Designs are 
compared and contrasted for advantages and disadvantages. 
Introduces students to standard computer packages (SPSS, 
BMD, or Minitab, etc.). Prerequisite: A course in statistics. 
Three hours per week. 


360. OPERATIONS RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the fundamental problems of operations 
research. Topics include mathematical programming, network 
analysis, simulation, probabilistic decision models, queuing 
models and inventory models. Prerequisites: A course in 
finite math or linear algebra, a course in statistics, experience 
in computer programming. Three hours per week. 


390. UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 

PROJECT 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to give students opportunities to study 
some area of the mathematical sciences in more depth than 
is possible in the usual classroom setting. Students work on 
a project under the direction of faculty members. Prerequi- 
site: Department approval. P/F. 


402. THEORY OF NUMBERS 3 hours credit 
Basic concepts: integers, prime numbers, divisibility, congru- 
ences and residues. Prerequisite: MATH 201. Three hours 
per week. 
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406. GEOMETRIC STRUCTURES 3 hours credit 
An axiomatic development of incidence, ordered incidence, 
affine and absolute geometries; investigation of Euclidean 
and non-Euclidean geometries. Prerequisite: MATH 201. 
Three hours per week. 


409. ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL 

PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A survey of the more advanced topics in mathematical 
physics. Topics include linear operators, complex variables, 
partial differential equations, Hilbert space and group theory 
and calculus of variations. Prerequisites: MATH 309, 311. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


413. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS | 3 hours credit 
Axioms and algebra of probability, discrete and continuous 
random variables and their probability distribution, multivariate 
distributions, limit theorems. Prerequisite: MATH 310. Three 
hours per week. 


414. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS Il 3 hours credit 
Methods of estimating, properties of estimators, hypothesis 
testing, linear models, least squares, analysis of variance, 
enumerative data, non-parametric statistics. Prerequisite: 
MATH 413. Three hours per week. 


441. ABSTRACT ALGEBRA 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the theory of groups, rings, integral domains 
and fields, including basic properties of polynomials. Pre- 
requisite: MATH 306 or 310. Three hours per week. 


451. ANALYSIS | 3 hours credit 
Modern abstract analysis including such topics as topology 
of the real number system, sequences, continuity and differen- 
tiability. Prerequisite: MATH 310. Three hours per week. 


465. MATHEMATICAL MODELS 

AND APPLICATIONS 3 hours credit 
Mathematical basis for model building; examples of simple 
models for uncomplicated systems in biology, psychology, 
business and other fields; finite Markov processes; models 
for growth processes. Prerequisite: MATH 306. Three hours 
per week. 


471. NUMERICAL METHODS 3 hours credit 
Includes topics such as interpolation, functional approxima- 
tion, numerical differentiation and integration, non-linear equa- 
tions, systems of linear equations, analysis of error. Pre- 
requisites: MATH 311 and programming experience. 


480. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
A study of the chronological development of mathematics with 
emphasis on both the mathematical concepts and the principal 
contributors to the development of those concepts. Prerequi- 
site: MATH 402 or 406 or 441. Three hours per week. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
For students who wish to study in specialized areas such as 
complex Variables, logic, non-Euclidean geometry or other 
topics suggested by faculty or students. May be taken twice 
under different titles recorded by the registrar. Prerequisites: 
(For most topics) MATH 306, 310. Three hours per week. 


495. DIRECTED CONSULTING 2-4 hours credit 
Provides teams of 3-12 students with experience in using 
mathematics to solve real-world problems posed by a client 
organization, such as a research institute, business or indus- 
try. Combines individual and group work, and requires presen- 
tation of a written and oral report to the client organization 
and the department. Prerequisite: Invitation by the depart- 
ment. Two to four hours per week. 
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Computer Science Courses 


110. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of what a computer (system) is, how it works and how 
it can be used to solve problems and to help make decisions. 
Includes study of hardware, software, evolution of computers, 
impact on society and data base management systems. Credit 
not granted for this course if student has completed COSC 
184. Does not satisfy General Education Group III-B require- 
ment. Corequisite: COSC 112 (recommended for non-busi- 
ness students) or ISMN 111 (required for business students). 
Three hours per week. 


112. MICROCOMPUTER USE 1 hour credit 
Hands-on lab course. Familiarizes the student with applica- 
tions software packages: word processing and other non-bus- 
iness-oriented applications packages (such as desktop pub- 
lishing, computer-aided design, statistics packages). Recom- 
mended for non-business majors. Credit may not be earned 
for both COSC 112 and ISMN 111. Corequisite: COSC 110. 
Two hours per week. 


115. FOUNDATIONS OF COMPUTER 

SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
A study of the fundamentals of computer science, focusing 
on theories underlying modern computing. Topics include: 
essentials of algorithm development, how a computer works 
and limitations of computers. Acceptable for General Educa- 
tion lll-B credit. Three hours per week. 


120. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 4 hours credit 
A step-by-step approach to problem solving and program- 
ming. This course is a prerequisite for future study in computer 
science. Credit will not be granted for this course if the student 
has completed COSC 181. Four hours per week. 


220. ALGORITHM ANALYSIS AND 

DATA STRUCTURES 4 hours credit 
Design and implementation of large software projects. Em- 
phasis on data structures; algorithm analysis. May not be 
taken if student has prior credit for COSC 385. Prerequisite: 
COSC 120. Four hours per week. 


250. MICROCOMPUTER 

ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
The organization and internal behavior of a typical microcom- 
puter. Emphasis on hardware components in a computer sys- 
tem. Prerequisite: COSC 110 or 120. Three hours per week. 


290. INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
A work-study course. The student works under a supervisor 
in a local firm or public institution in conjunction with an advisor 
from the department. May be taken twice. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of the chair. P/F. 


303. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to scientific computing. Exploration of theoretical 
and experimental problems and their computer-oriented solu- 
tions. Introductions of various tools including spreadsheets, 
mathematical software (e.g. MAPLE), numerical methods and 
programming languages. Credit may not be received for more 
than one: COSC/MATH 285 or COSC/MATH/PHYS 303. Pre- 
requisites: COSC 120, MATH 202 and PHYS 121 or higher. 
Three hours per week. 


350. SYSTEMS SOFTWARE 3 hours credit 
Systems software development and implementation using 
low-level languages. Prerequisites: COSC 220 and knowl- 
edge of the internal behavior of computers (COSC 250). Three 
hours per week. 
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390. UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 

PROJECT 1-3 hours credit 
A course designed to give the student an opportunity to study 
some area of computer science in more depth than is possible 
in the usual classroom setting. Students work on projects 
under the direction of faculty members. Prerequisite: Depart- 
ment approval. P/F. 


422. ORGANIZATION OF PROGRAMMING 
LANGUAGES 3 hours credit 
The organization of programming languages, with emphasis 
on their formal specifications and on the run-time behavior of 
programs. Prerequisite: COSC 350. Three hours per week. 


425. SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 3 hours credit 
A study of the software life cycle, with emphasis on software 
system methodologies. Prerequisite: COSC 220. Three 
hours per week. 


450. OPERATING SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the operating system, the program which super- 
vises the activity of the computer. Resource allocation is em- 
phasized. Prerequisite: COSC 350. Three hours per week. 


456. COMPUTER ARCHITECTURE 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of computer systems which includes addres- 
sing modes, parallelism, pipeline processing, memory man- 
agement, control designs and I/O interrupts. Various architec- 
tures are compared and contrasted. Credit cannot be granted 
if student has completed COSC 355. Prerequisite: COSC 
250. Three hours per week. 


482. COMPUTER GRAPHICS 3 hours credit 
This course focuses on generating and manipulating graphic 
information using the computer. Emphasis is on the analysis 
of fundamental problems associated with these activities and 
on the structured design of solutions. Prerequisites: COSC 
120; MATH 306 or both MATH 110 and 118. Three hours 
per week. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
A seminar course with content that varies from semester to 
semester (e.g., artificial intelligence, compiler construction or 
other topics suggested by faculty or students). May be taken 
twice under different titles recorded by the registrar. Pre- 
requisite: (For most topics) COSC 350. Three hours per 
week. 


Medical Technology 


Assistant Professors Cowall, Hayes (clinical coor- 
dinator), Laird (program director and chair); Clinical 
Professor Moore (medical director). 


Medical technology has traditionally been known 
as the branch of medicine dealing with the performance 
of laboratory analyses used in the diagnosis, prognosis 
and treatment of disease, as well as the maintenance 
of health. This definition is rapidly undergoing expan- 
sion due to the diverse employment opportunities avail- 
able to the medical technology graduate. The title given 
by the American Society of Clinical Laboratory Science 
is clinical laboratory scientist, in that the course of study 
prepares students to become employed or to seek 
further education in a broad spectrum of areas related 
to laboratory analysis. Today’s graduates seek careers 
in clinical settings (hospitals or private laboratories per- 
forming tests related to disease conditions in humans 
and animals); industry (marketing, pharmaceuticals, 
biomedical technology, occupational health, research 


and development, and quality assurance); research sci- 
ence; health care administration (infection control, 
health promotion, laboratory consultation); or public 
health (epidemiology, crime laboratory science, Peace 
Corps). In addition, many graduates choose to continue 
education in medicine, dentistry, health law or other 
graduate programs. 

The program at Salisbury State provides courses 
in the basic sciences of chemistry and biology, General 
Education and specialized areas such as microbiology, 
immunology, clinical chemistry, hematology, im- 
munohematology and management. The diverse 
course background, coupled with the opportunity for 
students to practice these studies in an actual clinical 
laboratory, provides students with the skills and 
theories necessary to become employed in a variety 
of settings. Therefore, it is highly recommended that 
students wishing to pursue the degree seek academic 
advisement early so that faculty can assist students in 
making decisions which will be beneficial to future 
career goals. 

The four-year Bachelor of Science program at 
Salisbury State University meets essentials set forth 
by the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Labora- 
tory Sciences (NAACLS) and is accredited by the Com- 
mittee on Allied Health Education and Accreditation on 
behalf of the American Medical Association (AMA). 
Satisfactory completion of program and University re- 
quirements will culminate in program certification and 
the Bachelor of Science. Graduates of the program are 
eligible to take certification examinations offered by 
various national organizations such as the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists (ASCP) and the Na- 
tional Certification Agency for Medical Laboratory Per- 
sonnel (NCAMLP). 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Science 
with a Major in Medical Technology 


The program in medical technology consists of a 
basic two-year curriculum of General Education experi- 
ence and support courses in the biological and physical 
sciences (lower-division core) followed by two years of 
professional instruction and training (upper, profes- 
sional component). Selected biological and physical 
science courses include the following: 


Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes .............+«+ 4 
and 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ..................-. 4 
or 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..............:0s0+ 4 
and 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..........:.:0s00 4 
SIL. 201 so DUCT IOIOOM, ccntttsctttindviegst gee vensporensosedapriadiaetpannseenars 4 
BIOL 323 Medical Microbiology ...............ccccscssensteeneneeensneees 4 
RSID, MIUTRIONODY Secccccccccveveresesscnssicpacse dist Glaaured ie’ 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ............cccccccceseceeseeeseeenseeeenees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Ul ............:ccccccesssecesensenrenseenes 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ............cccccsceseseseeeeersneneseeeees 4 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ..............cccccccssessseereresnseeneees 4 


Substitution or waiver of these requirements may 
only be made with the permission of the department 
chair and the dean. 

Advanced standing will be granted to those indi- 
viduals who meet acceptable criteria of the University. 
Applicants who hold certification as medical laboratory 
technicians may be offered advanced status. Methods 
include: CLEP, transfer of academic credit from accred- 
ited institutions and credit for prior work experience. In 
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their junior and senior years, students must register for 
and satisfactorily complete three semesters of didactic 
study, a senior winter term of clinical rotation and a 
semester of full-time clinical experience at approved 
Clinical affiliates of the program to include Peninsula 
Regional Medical Center and Memorial Hospital at East- 
on. Students are responsible for registration fees for 
fall and spring semesters and winter term, and for regis- 
tration fees, housing, meals and transportation during 
the winter term and clinical experience semester. In 
addition, it is each student's responsibility to have all 
appropriate vaccinations including the hepatitis B vac- 
cine and a physical examination performed by a per- 
sonal physician during the senior year prior to clinical 
rotations. 

All medical technology departmental courses must 
be completed with grades of C or better for a student 
to continue in the program. Satisfactory completion of 
prerequisite coursework is required for a student to 
advance in the program. Senior students will be re- 
quired to sit for and satisfactorily pass a comprehensive 
examination before completing the program. Students 
must complete University as well as program require- 
ments prior to earning the baccalaureate degree. 
Placement and progression in medical technology 
courses are determined by departmental policies. For 
detailed departmental policies, consult the departmen- 
tal handbook, available in the office of the chair. 

Major requirements completed seven years prior 
to admission must be updated in a manner acceptable 
to NAACLS. Evaluations will be performed on an indi- 
vidual basis. 


Admission to the Medical Technology Major 


A major may be declared in medical technology 
at any time prior to the junior year. 

Admission to the upper-division (professional) 
component of the program is granted to a student dur- 
ing the spring of the sophomore year. Admission is 
based on satisfactory completion of (or a plan to com- 
plete) the lower-division core as well as on professional 
and technical aptitude for the field. Space in the upper 
division is limited in number each year; therefore, stu- 
dents should seek admission early in order to ensure 
a seat. Admission is not guaranteed, even with satisfac- 
tory completion of the lower division, if all the spaces 
are filled. To receive a copy of the program's admission 
requirements please contact the departmental office at 
(410) 543-6364. 

Students from other science majors such as biol- 
ogy or chemistry are encouraged to seek permission 
to take medical technology courses for elective credit 
if they have an interest in clinical laboratory medicine. 
Specialized categorical certification offered by ASCP 
can be earned by taking specified medical technology 
courses in one content area. For example, a student 
may seek categorical certification in clinical microbiol- 
ogy by taking approved courses in the medical technol- 
ogy program. 

Applicants should complete the first two years of 
coursework as outlined in the curriculum guide prior to 
beginning the junior year. CHEM 321 (Analytical 
Chemistry), BIOL 323 (Medical! Microbiology) and BIOL 
333 (Immunology) should be taken in the junior year 
along with Medical Technology Department courses 
and are not admission requirements. 

The following curriculum plan, which offers lateral 
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career possibilities, is subject to revision to reflect cur- 
rent trends and accreditation requirements in medical 
technology. 


Medical Technology Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
HIST 101 =World Civilization oo... cece ccccccceseeseeseseeneeseenes 3 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry ........0...0...c:c:ccescceeseeesnseeeenepeees 4 
Bertin NB NC CUE 4. cccsisvsctires.-cbysssteusy dating on0scavundtp 3 
PENCE SU) E.” COORTMSOINIOIY 's55 1 hchh cdtenagecbhs cabdys ton cies @ensbatah o)) datnde os 3 
PD Ts VPP: EET RIO ch nocnscnscces bodes sebtusecanh daqdbasbemcdabbaedabhooths 1 
14 
BIOL101 “Fundamentals of Biology ............ccccc sce ee ees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry .........00.0.0000ce cc cccecceeeeeeeeetens 4 
ENGL 1021 Merete wii, tel aris. Seek 3 
MATH 110 ‘**Finite Math or Approved Math ..................006. 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ..........c.ccceeeeeeneees 3 
17 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ENGL Literature ElOCUVO ras: p..ccch ie laa thecgsep.o Rbacanesss 3 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ........cccsceeecsesssseeseeeceseeeceees 4 
MDTC 201 *Medical Physiol0gy ............ccccsccsseecereeseeerennnesenes 4 
MATH 155 Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis .......... 3 
or 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
Group JB: EIOCHIVG: sercch 4. -cssnstijorvensivins ««cttebiort cocinigstes 3 
17 
GQHOU El CHVG vi fas ccesd iefdansteccblccsadesgbens vende bit 3 
EL O 17; TOR MOMBIY ick: | Kap 5s Ssnssbddienge IBAA. AbHK raptidocebbadey 4 
PST TOS SWVC CIVEROON ssh. dices berercesescecseesevesssbsconagnes 3 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Woo... ccccseeteneeeeenteetetenes 4 
(for chemistry minors and pre-meds) 
or 
Group {1-B El@Ctive ...........ssccssrerecesarnerstacsessrecesees 3 
SEUUMIVO cacssXeoetbo- tack ddclorcakanclonescacstesdvateesreimteamusteees 3 
16-17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MDTC 300 Principles of Medical Technology ............:..-2.:04 4 
BIOL 323 Medical MicrobiOlOGy .............cc.csseceseseeneeseeeneers 4 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ..........ccccccccscsrsesssersseneeeentens 4 
Group II-B EIOCHVE f...0di....cteeessenpechongrscnsessceubeveced 3 
15 
MDTC 301 Hematology 0a ri etbeseesthoeees 4 
MDTC 341 Prinicples of Clinical Chemistry ..........0.:ccsceeetee 5 
MDTC 311. Clinical Microbiology | ......,.ccccccceccceesceseeeeneseeereneets 4 
BIOL 33S... UTITAINOIODY: 10s+s-nske-neengor-onersesostnornesbpsacsestnsenadonseiibe 4 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
MDTC 401 Hematology Woo... sesecentcercsecresceeseseeeeseeserssennenees 3 
MDTC 431 Immunohematlogy | ......cc.ecceccerecsseeerseteeenteesentens 3 
MDTC 441 Advanced Clinical Chemistry ............:.cccccereesseee 4 
MDTC 411 Clinical Microbiology Wl ............ccccccseceseeeseeneeeeeenes 4 
MDTC 451 Instrumentation and Automation /..............0:cs008 1 
15 
MDTC 402 Hematology Ill (or alternate rotation) ........... 3 
MDTC 403. Urine and Body Fluid Analysis ............sscesseerees 1 
MDTC 412 Clinical Microbiology WI .............ccccseceeeesenseneeesens 3 
MDTC 413 Clinical Immunohematology ...............cceeceeeeeeeees 1 
MDTC 432 Immunohematology Il ..........-.ccecscesseneeesenereneeets 3 
MDTC 442 Automated Clinical Chemistry .............:cseeeeeer 2 
MDTC 443 Special Clinical Chemistry ............ccccccceeeeeesenens 3 
MDTC 461 Organization and Management .............-eree 2 
MDTC 471 Clinical Seminar ...........cccccceecneeeeeeeseneeeeseeeseenentenes < 


*Students who elect to take a full year of anatomy and physiology or 
BIOL 121 and 122 are not required to complete BIOL 101 and MDTC 
201. 

**in lieu of a college course, a student may fulfill the mathematics 
course requirements by achieving a minimum grade average of B in 
three years of high school mathematics and ACT or SAT scores above 
the 75th percentile (national norm). Other acceptable courses include 
MATH 117, 118, 122, 150, 160 and 201. 
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A total of 126 credit hours is required for graduation 
with a major in medical technology. 

NOTE: Transfer students and medical laboratory 
technicians should seek individual advisement from the 
Medical Technology Department to prevent duplication 
of coursework and/or experiences. 


Medical Technology Courses 


101. SAFETY IN THE BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL 

AND CLINICAL LABORATORY 1 hour credit 
Review of laboratory safety. Summary of government laws 
and regulatory bodies and their effect on lab policy. Illus- 
trations of proper procedures for laboratory hazards. Topics 
include: chemicals, infectious microbes, animals, fire, electri- 
cal equipment, radiation, glassware and compressed gases. 
Training in the use of safety equipment and protective clothing 
and general first aid. Students taking MDTC 101 may not take 
and receive credit for BIOL 115. One hour per week. 


201. MEDICAL PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Presentation of human physiology at the cell and organ levels 
to include the nervous, skeletomuscular, cardiovascular, ex- 
cretory, digestive, respiratory and endocrine systems. Em- 
phasis on normal function and medical relevance. Prerequi- 
site: General Biology or BIOL 122. Three hours lecture and 
two hours laboratory per week. 


300. PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL 

TECHNOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the clinical laboratory sciences including safety, 
ethics, diagnostic and prognostic use of testing, specimen 
collection and handling, quality control, macroscopic and mic- 
roscopic analysis of urine and body fluids, as well as a general 
overview of the disciplines of laboratory medicine. Lab testing 
includes: phlebotomy, blood cell counting, differential determi- 
nations, spectrophotometry, urinalysis and body fluid exami- 
nation. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Three hours 
lecture and two hours laboratory per week. 


301. HEMATOLOGY | 4 hours credit 
Hematopoiesis, red blood cell production and destruction, 
non-neoplastic leukocyte disorders and lupus erythematosus; 
blood cell metabolism and hemoglobin synthesis. Laboratory 
focuses on normal/abnormal patient differentiation using CBC, 
microscopic analysis and clinical correlations. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. Three hours lecture and three 
hours laboratory per week. 


311. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY | 4 hours credit 
Diagnosis and treatment of bacterial disease. Review of bacte- 
rial physiology, biochemistry and identification protocol. Em- 
phasis on current infectious disease and the compromised 
host. Epidemiology component focuses on terminology, statis- 
tics and case presentations. Prerequisite: Permission of in- 
structor. Three hours lecture and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


341. PRINCIPLES OF CLINICAL 

CHEMISTRY 5 hours credit 
Clinical analytes assayed on a routine basis in the clinical 
chemistry laboratory. Normal physiology as well as change 
of analyte in disease is presented related to: carbohydrate, 
protein and mineral metabolism; evaluation of kidney, liver, 
cardiac and pancreatic function; enzymology, electrolyte and 
acid-base balance; blood gases, laboratory mathematics and 
quality control. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Four 
hours lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


401. HEMATOLOGY II 3 hours credit 
Lymphomas, leukemias, myeloproliferative and myelodys- 
plastic syndromes, plasma'cell dyscrasias, special hematology 
procedures and hemostasis. Topics include: cytochemical 


staining, coagulation assays, bleeding disorders and quality 
control. Prerequisites: MDTC 301 and permission of instruc- 
tor. Two hours lecture and three hours laboratory per 
week. 


402. HEMATOLOGY Il 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in hematology 
and coagulation. Lecture and laboratory conducted in a clinical 
laboratory under the supervision of registered laboratory scien- 
tists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite coursework to 
the daily operation of the hematology laboratory. Prerequis- 
ites: MDTC 301, 401. Five hours lecture and 35 hours 
laboratory per week. 


403. URINEANDBODYFLUIDANALYSIS 1 hourcredit 
Advanced study of the physical, chemical and microscopic 
analysis of urine and body fluids under the supervision of 
registered laboratory scientists in a clinical setting. Students 
apply knowledge of prerequisite coursework to daily operation 
to include instrumentation, quality assurance and significance 
of normal and abnormal results. Prerequisites: MDTC 300 
and consent of instructor. Five hours lecture and 35 hours 
laboratory per week. 


411. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY Il 4 hours credit 
Advanced lecture and laboratory related to bacterial, fungal, 
mycobacterial and parasitic pathogens. Lectures include body 
sites and disease entities frequently invaded by these patho- 
gens and the biochemical and microscopic methods utilized 
to identify them. Emphasis on acquisition by humans of these 
microorganisms, detailed life cycles of blood, tissue and intes- 
tinal protozoa, flagellates, ciliates and helminths. Laboratory 
includes techniques and processes utilized in the identification 
of pathogenic bacteria from clinical specimens, molds, yeasts 
and parasites. Prerequisites: MDTC 311 and permission of 
instructor. Three hours lecture and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


412. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY Ill 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of clinical microbiology conducted in a clinical 
setting under the supervision of registered laboratory scien- 
tists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite courses to the 
operation of automated equipment, processing and interpre- 
tation of routine, fungal and mycobacterial cultures, antimicro- 
bial susceptibility testing, virology, parasitology specimens 
and quality control. Prerequisites: MDTC 311, 411 and con- 
sent of instructor. Five hours lecture and 35 hours laborat- 
ory per week. 


413. CLINICAL IMMUNOLOGY 1 hour credit 
Advanced study of diagnostic immunology in a clinical setting 
under the supervision of registered laboratory scientists. Stu- 
dents apply knowledge of prerequisite coursework to prob- 
lems of instrumentation, quality assurance and significance 
of normal and abnormal results. Prerequisites: MDTC 411, 
BIOL 333 and consent of instructor. Five hours lecture and 
35 hours laboratory per week. 


431. IMMUNOHEMATOLOGY | 3 hours credit 
Lecture and laboratory related to the study of blood group 
antigens, antibodies and transfusion therapy. Topics include 
antigen typing, atypical aritibody identification, donor screen- 
ing and phlebotomy, component preparation and therapy, cell 
metabolism and preservation, HLA typing and paternity test- 
ing, quality control, hazards of transfusion and medicolegal 
issues. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Two hours 
lecture and three hours laboratory per week. 


432. IMMUNOHEMATOLOGY II 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in im- 
munohematology. Lecture and laboratory conducted in a clin- 
ical laboratory under the supervision of registered laboratory 
scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite course- 
work to the daily operation of the clinical immunohematology 
laboratory including: donor screening, phlebotomy and pro- 
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cessing; component therapy; cellular antigen and antibody 
identification and compatibility; transfusion risk and quality 
control. Prerequisite: MDTC 431 Three hours lecture and 
35 hours laboratory per week. 


441. ADVANCED CLINICAL 

CHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 
Advanced clinical chemistry topics including immunochemis- 
try, radioactivity, chromatography, toxicology, therapeutic 
drug monitoring, quality control and method evaluation. Em- 
phasis related to human endocrinology, gastric and muscle 
function, genetic defects, vitamin and lipid metabolism. Pre- 
requisite: MDTC 341. Three hours lecture and three hours 
laboratory per week. 


442. AUTOMATED CLINICAL 

CHEMISTRY 2 hours credit 
Advanced study of clinical chemistry, respiratory therapy and 
computer operations in a clinical setting under the supervision 
of registered laboratory scientists. Students apply knowledge 
from prerequisite courses to the operation of automated and 
manual equipment, troubleshooting, assessment of normal 
and abnormal values as related to routine analyte pathology, 
assurance of accuracy and precision of laboratory data. Pre- 
requisites: MOTC 341, 441. Five hours lecture and 35 
hours laboratory per week. 


443. SPECIAL CLINICAL 

CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in specialized 
Clinical chemistry. Lecture and laboratory conducted in a clin- 
ical laboratory under the supervision of registered laboratory 
scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite course- 
work to the daily operation of the clinical laboratory to include 
operation of automated and manual equipment, troubleshoot- 
ing, assessment of normal and abnormal laboratory data as 
related to pathology for analytes measured on a non-routine 
basis. Study of specialized procedures involving endocrinol- 
ogy and therapeutic drug monitoring. Prerequisites: MDTC 
341, 441. Five hours lecture and 35 hours labora- 
tory per week. 


451. INSTRUMENTATION AND 

AUTOMATION 1 hour credit 
Introduction to medical electronics and instrumentation. Top- 
ics include circuitry, electrical measurement, computerization, 
flame photometry, atomic absorption, fluorescence, nephelome- 
try, automation and instrument troubleshooting. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. 


461. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

OF THE LABORATORY 2 hours credit 
Lecture and practical applications of theories of management 
and administration to the organization of the clinical laboratory. 
A unit on education including educational theory, adult educa- 
tion and continuing education. Students prepare written re- 
ports on projects concerning these topics throughout the 
course. Topics include medicolegal issues, impacts of federal 
regulations on health care, and budget and finance. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of instructor. Two hours lecture. 


471. CLINICAL SEMINAR 1 hour credit 
Case studies and examples of “classes” of disease that 
exemplify the “total” laboratory picture for the student. Physi- 
cian lectures as well as interdisciplinary and clinical confer- 
ences. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. One hour lec- 
ture per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a specific area of medical laboratory technol- 
ogy negotiated between student and faculty member. May be 
taken twice under different course subtitles recorded with the 
registrar. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Lecture and 
laboratory hours per week depend on the topic. 
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Nursing 


Professors Johnson, Stilwell; Associate Professors 
Badros (chair), Kellam, Rodgers; Assistant Professors 
Banks, Battistoni, Brown, Drewer, Kane, Kolls, 
McDowell, Seldomridge, Sidrak; Instructor Walsh. 


The baccalaureate program offered by the Depart- 
ment of Nursing facilitates a liberal and professional 
education which provides opportunities for professional 
development and self-actualization. 

The program is designed to: 

1. prepare a generalist practitioner qualified to 
provide professional nursing care to individuals, 
families and communities at all levels of well- 
ness in a variety of health care settings; 

2. promote the quality, availability and accessibil- 
ity of nursing education and nursing care; and 

3. provide quality education for students as a 
basis for graduate study in nursing. 

Educational preparation for nursing involves a 
sequence of learning experiences which occur in a 
variety of health care settings with clients of all age 
groups, of multicultural backgrounds and of various 
socioeconomic levels. Such sequential learning experi- 
ences assist the student in developing competence in 
nursing practice. 

The program is fully accredited by the National 
League for Nursing and the Maryland Board of Nursing. 
Graduates are eligible to take state board examinations 
for licensure as registered nurses. 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Science 
with a Major in Nursing 
The nursing program includes a General Educa- 
tion component, support courses in the natural and 
behavioral sciences and a series of upper-division nurs- 
ing courses for a total of 122 semester hours. 
Required nursing courses are as follows: 


Credits 
NURS 300 Professional Nursing Concepts .............c:0ccceeee 6 
NURS S20. New eireg | iy vvccavss ccacinss pies scavtsvepoptnscen-ccuptynareionee vaniyee 10 
DUR 0 NI sah alts sstnseiisiraesonychesudiigeoanshens guetallbdidteonss 10 
RL Fe tes 42), IRONS TUT» cccacscbersanncea-aancassnarneteatam esasnetnaseienhesesye 10 
FIP NCE MRT WONOITTET TY civcccccssscsnccsctyeocnsrturpninascnanimantebiabanoarnians 10 


and a minimum of two hours in a nursing elective or 
independent study in nursing (four hours for registered 
nurse students). 

Required support courses from other departments 
include the following: 


Credits 
BSE TT RECTORY Speco ctvcdveytovevseapssedocatcsssecTbensnccoveasovepecsee 4 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..............-...00+. 4 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ....................... 4 
B09 217 ): DeMON.c ATNA in BG BR. BG. BI 3 
BIOL 334 Pathophysiology .................ccceeeccenteeeeesereceseeeeerenes 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | .............:esesesesesrsneneseenseenseees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry I oo... ccecescceceeseeeeeseeenenteees 4 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ...........-ccccesescererserenerrseensennes 3 
PSYC 300 Developmental Psychology ............::-csseeeeereeeeees 3 
PSYC 302 Abnormal Psychology ..............::cccccsseeseeeeeeereeees 3 
SOCI Sociology SloetwS sR a adh 3 


Completion of these courses will partially satisfy 
Group III of the General Education course requirements. 

Progression in the nursing major is dependent 
upon satisfactory completion of the required courses 
for the previous level. All required nursing courses must 
be taken in sequence. The minimum acceptable grade 
for Biology 334 (Pathophysiology) and all required nurs- 
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ing courses is C. Students who do not successfully 
complete any of the five required nursing courses must 
apply to the Student Policies Committee for readmis- 
sion to the nursing major. Ordinarily, only one of these 
courses may be repeated. 


Registered Nurse Students 


Salisbury State University participates in the 
statewide nursing education model developed by the 
Governor's Task Force on Nursing Education. Under 
this model, several options for articulating from one 
type of nursing program to another have been de- 
veloped. These options depend on the year of gradu- 
ation and the location of the basic RN program. A 
brochure, developed especially for the registered nurse 
student, that describes these options in detail is avail- 
able upon request from the Nursing Department. 


Admission to the Nursing Major 


Students must be admitted to Salisbury State Uni- 
versity before they can be considered for admission to 
the nursing major. Admission to the nursing program 
is competitive and students will be considered on the 
basis of academic qualifications. Ordinarily, applicants 
must have a cumulative GPA of at least 2.5 to be con- 
sidered for the major. Admission to the University does 
not guarantee admission to the nursing program. 

Students seeking the major in nursing enroll in the 
University as pre-nursing students until approved for 
admission by the Department of Nursing. Applications 
for admission to the nursing major must be submitted 
to the Department of Nursing no later than October 1 
for November notification of admission for the following 
semester. 

General Education credit may be transferred to 
Salisbury State University from other accredited col- 
leges and universities and credit earned by CLEP 
examination is acceptable. Lower-division nursing 
courses are not transferable. Upper-division nursing 
courses taken at other accredited colleges and univer- 
sities will be evaluated by the Nursing Department on 
an individual basis. 

Requirements in nursing are subject to change in 
order to meet standards established by external ac- 
crediting agencies. 


Second-Degree Program Track 


The school offers an accelerated program track 
leading to the Master of Science with a major in nursing 
for non-nurse college graduates who wish to prepare 
for professional nursing roles and advanced Clinical 
practice. 

There are 83 semester credit hours in the course 
of study. The Bachelor of Science in nursing is awarded 
after successful completion of 48 semester credit hours 
(44 undergraduate credits, four graduate credits). The 
full-time student will normally complete the under- 
graduate degree requirements and be eligible to take 
the licensure examination for registered nurses 
(NCLEX-RN) in four semesters. The master’s degree 
requires a minimum of 35 semester credit hours beyond 
those completed for the B.S. in nursing. Details of this 
program track are presented in the University Graduate 
Catalogue. 

Application forms and specific admission-progres- 
sion information may be obtained from the Department 
of Nursing or the Admissions Office. 


Nursing Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition .............ccccccccccsessseeeee 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations .......0. ccc eccceessesestsseeeen 3 
CHEM 121 *General Chemistry | .............cccccccessesseeseseenseeneees 4 
PSYC 101 “General Psychology ..).......c..ccceecsecsseeetenteeens 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ................:.cccceeeeees 3 
16 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature ...............00.:ccccceceeeeeseeeeeees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations oo... cccccecccccecseeeeeeceeessereeees 3 
CHEM 122 *General Chemistry Il ....c......c.cccceesseesceeseeereeeenes 4 
MATH 151. +Elementary Probability and Statistics .............. 3 
SOCI SOCIO EMMI. ss nanisisth nnieachinimamnastnvermneaniie 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL215 “Human Anatomy and Physiology ................0.+++ 4 
EAR BFo”  PMTIUGNT “co Lisves setestloscste Rovcebesstattiees ottrnaverrarctnelieerte 3 
PSYC 300 +Developmental Psychology ...............c0cccccee 3 
GOUT ElOUIVS MR IG ree dd RR: 3 
LOT RED IOCHVG isis cdses leds bcs erWondehbav dts 3 
16 
BIOL216 “Human Anatomy and Physiology ................0..... 4 
BIQU2IT! .SANCTORION I Rib. BT Si TRANS, LS 4 
NURS 300 tProfessional Nursing Concepts ..............0...0000. 6 
14 
JUNIOR YEAR 
NIP ae INIACSTICLL 9 abraded) eovansrtdinaer itatotuenens utes dninnyso eines stabs 10 
BL S59. 1 | PGRN 2. ids aah ich besttnnne ond sacienlibiaanias staabes 4 
14 
NUS 2 ti NCI Al atc. scasaceipsabesaddeo cocks .cpricannhs caphewcupiing 10 
PSYC 302 “Abnormal Psychology ...........cccccccccceeseeeeereeneeens 3 
LS SN AES SECS APE ERT es 2 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
NUR at. PUI UT cs 5c ssnnccrasdticceddesvre ate dtvdahoch suidinanienadooniens 10 
CSIOU 1-GS EOCR VO Secsacrescccctiistes stpchisctacesctcleatteatrs 3 
Group II-B EOC! iii iii ad Le eicsdeennes 3 
16 
INUDGSES ak L” PUUNENALE BU. . Starseb ives ctth chs oscnyrons sorethencedneonencuggstenoneed 10 
Nursing Elective or Independent Study ............... 2 
BIOCEVG! IRD, a Wt nat 3 
15 


"Indicates a prerequisite for a subsequent nursing course. Should be 
taken in the semester indicated (or earlier). 

+ Courses that may be taken before or concurrently with NURS 300. 
tBefore enrollment in this course, students must be accepted into the 
nursing major. In some cases it may be possible to take this course 
first semester, sophomore year. 


The above curriculum guide is subject to refine- 
ment to reflect current trends in nursing. 

A total of 122 credit hours is required for graduation 
in the nursing curriculum. 

Required nursing courses may be offered only in 
the semester indicated. 


Nursing Courses 


300. PROFESSIONAL NURSING 

CONCEPTS 6 hours credit 
Introduction to professional nursing concepts and theories 
with a focus on the use of the nursing process. Emphasis on 
the role of the nurse in health maintenance and promotion 
with well individuals in the community. Introduction to the 
nursing research process. Utilization of theories and concepts 
from biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in 
highly structured situations to establish a foundation for the 
practice of nursing. Prerequisites: Admission to the nursing 
major, CHEM 121, PSYC 101. Corequisites: PSYC 300 and 
MATH 114 or 151. Four hours lecture and four hours 
laboratory per week. 


320. NURSING | 10 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals and families. Focus 
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on clients who are primarily well but need assistance in meet- 
ing their health care needs. Critical examination of the ele- 
ments of the research process focusing on the selection, def- 
inition and formulation of a research problem. Application of 
theories and concepts from the biological, physical, behavioral 
and nursing sciences in structural situations in order for the 
Student to function as a responsible member of the nursing 
team. Prerequisites: Completion of lower-division supporting 
courses and NURS 300. Five hours lecture and 10 hours 
laboratory per week. 


321. NURSING II 
Use of the nursing process with individuals and families. Focus 
on clients who are dependent upon nursing care in order to 
maintain and regain their health. Critical examination of the 
research process continues with a focus on data collection, 
sampling and analysis as they relate to specific nursing prob- 
lems. Application of theories and concepts from the biological, 
physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in structured situa- 
tions in order for the student to assume responsibility as a 
member of the nursing team. Prerequisites: NURS 320, BIOL 
334. Five hours lecture and 10 hours laboratory per week. 


325. LIFE AND DEATH ISSUES IN HEALTH CARE: 

THE ETHICAL PERSPECTIVE 3 hours credit 
Identification, analysis and evaluation of contemporary prob- 
lems that have resulted from new breakthroughs in 
biomedicine. Topics include: physician-patient relationship, 
euthanasia, social control, experimentation, genetic engineer- 
ing, the health care system. Emphasis on developing an ethi- 
cal framework to deal with these and future biomedical issues. 
Students cannot receive credit for both NURS 325 and PHIL 
315. Three hours per week. 


330. CONCEPTUAL FOUNDATIONS 

FOR NURSING 2 hours credit 
Provides conceptual framework for nurse generalist roles and 
for leadership and change in nursing practice. Introduces the 
nursing process, nursing’s human need theory and selected 
concepts of nursing research. Emphasizes ethical, legal and 
historical perspectives in nursing. Exploration of holism, adap- 
tation and systems theories. Prerequisite: Admission to ac- 
celerated program track. Two hours lecture per week. 


340. NURSING TECHNOLOGIES AND 

HEALTH ASSESSMENT | 3 hours credit 
Use of nursing process to assess the health status of clients 
of all ages. Focuses on development of selected assessment 
techniques and psychomotor skills. Emphasizes science and 
technology and their importance to nursing practice. Pre- 
requisite: Admission to accelerated program track. Three 
hours lecture/demonstration per week. 


341. NURSING TECHNOLOGIES AND 

HEALTH ASSESSMENT Il 2 hours credit 
Builds upon Nursing Technologies and Health Assessment I. 
Students develop competencies in comprehensive health as- 
sessments and the performance of advanced psychomotor 
skills. Ethical issues in science and technology are examined. 
Prerequisite: NURS 340. Two hours lecture/demonstra- 
tion per week. 


405. NURSING EXTERN SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Supervised practicum designed to assist students in applying 
the nursing process. Explores concerns of the beginning prac- 
titioner including role conflict and role transition, clarification 
of values and reality shock. Students refine skills in assertive- 
ness, Clinical decision making, application of change theory 
and conflict resolution, and participate in activities of employed 
registered nurses. Prerequisite: Completion of junior nursing 
courses. Corequisite: Placement in a health care agency 
with one-to-one RN preceptorship and clinical contact of 30 
hours per week. 
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415. SPECIAL TOPICS IN NURSING _ 1-3 hours credit 
Study of a selected area of nursing, topics may vary from 
semester to semester. Provides an opportunity for curriculum 
innovation or meeting the special needs or interests of under- 
graduate and graduate students. May be repeated for credit 
under different subtitles. One to three hours lecture and 
zero to two hours laboratory per week. 


420. NURSING Ill 10 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals, families and 
groups experiencing complex health problems. Focus on as- 
sisting these clients in maintaining and regaining their health. 
Critical review of research findings with their implications for 
nursing practice. Integration of theories and concepts from 
the biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in 
structured organizational settings in order for the student to 
function as a leader and change agent on the nursing team. 
Prerequisites: NURS 321, PSYC 302. Five hours lecture 
and 10 hours laboratory per week. 


421. NURSING IV 10 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals, families, groups 
and communities. Nursing practice is comprehensive and in- 
corporates the multiple roles of professional nursing. Applica- 
tion of nursing research findings and communication of these 
outcomes to colleagues. Synthesis of concepts from the 
biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in struc- 
tured and unstructured situations in order for the student to 
function as a leader and change agent on the interdisciplinary 
team. Prerequisite: NURS 420. Four hours lecture and 12 
hours laboratory per week. 


450. NURSING THROUGH THE 

LIFE CYCLE | 6 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process to assist individuals of all ages in 
meeting basic human needs. Emphasizes application of 
theories and concepts from the biological, physical, behavioral 
and nursing sciences in highly structured situations that focus 
on health promotion and health maintenance. Prerequisite 
or corequisite: Admission to accelerated program track, 
NURS 330. Two hours lecture and eight hours clinical per 
week. 


451. NURSING THROUGH THE 

LIFE CYCLE Il 5 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with child-bearing and child-rearing 
families. Focuses on assisting clients to promote, maintain or 
regain health. Students apply theories and concepts from the 
biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences in struc- 
tured situations and function as responsible members of the 
health care team. Prerequisites: NURS 330, 340, 450, BIOL 
334. Two hours lecture and six hours clinical per week. 


452. ADVANCED CONCEPTS 

IN MENTAL HEALTH NURSING 3 hours credit 
A seminar focused on the nurse as primary therapist. Includes 
exploration of sexual therapy, behavior modification, family 
and group therapy, long-term therapy and psychiatric liaison 
nursing. Particular emphasis will be placed on crisis interven- 
tion in birth and death situations. Three hours per week. 


454. HEALTH EDUCATION 

OF CLIENTS 3 hours credit 
Theoretical content and practical application of the principles 
and methodologies of effective health education of individuals, 
families and groups. Emphasis is placed on the use of the 
teaching-learning process in assisting client adaptation and 
promoting quality health care. Through use of a micro-teach- 
ing laboratory the student can demonstrate and analyze a 
variety of teaching skills. The development of teaching plans, 
behavioral objectives and evaluation tools are also stressed. 
Three hours per week. 
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456. PHARMACOTHERAPEUTICS 3 hours credit 
Nursing interventions relating to application of phar- 
macotherapeutic principles in assisting client adaptation in 
primary, secondary and tertiary health care settings. Special 
emphasis placed on drug interactions, drug dependence, tox- 
icology. Three hours lecture per week. 


457. CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 

IN NURSING 2 hours credit 
Provides a basis for application of concepts, theories and 
methodologies from transcultural nursing to the practice of 
the health professional. Particular emphasis on the influence 
of culture on human response to health and illness. Prerequi- 
site: Junior standing or consent of instructor. Two hours per 
week. 


460. NURSING RESEARCH SEMINAR 2 hours credit 
Seminar on the role of the baccalaureate nurse, a research 
consumer and beginning researcher. Highlights importance 
of this role, increases understanding of the research process 
and strengthens abilities to critically analyze current nursing 
research. Introduction to computer usage familiarizes stu- 
dents with a standard computer package (SPSS). Prerequi- 
sites: MATH 114 0r 151, NURS 300. Two hours per week. 


465. NURSING PROCESS AND ALTERATIONS 

IN HEALTH | 6 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process with individuals and families. Fo- 
cuses on assisting clients who are dependent upon nursing 
care to maintain and regain health. Application of theories 
and concepts from the biological, physical, behavioral and 
nursing sciences in structured situations is stressed. Students 
assume responsibilities as members of the health care team. 
Prerequisite or corequisite: NURS 451. Two hours lecture 
and eight hours clinical per week. 


466. NURSING PROCESS AND 

ALTERATIONS IN HEALTH Il 6 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process to assist individuals, families and 
groups experiencing complex health problems in maintaining 
and/or regaining health. Emphasizes integration of concepts 
from the biological, physical, behavioral and nursing sciences 
in moderately structured situations. Students apply leadership 
principles as decision makers, change agents and responsible 
members of the nursing team. Prerequisite: NURS 465. Two 
hours lecture and eight hours clinical per week. 


475. NURSING PROCESS AND 

COMMUNITIES 5 hours credit 
Use of the nursing process to assist individuals, families, 
groups and communities in meeting complex health needs. 
Emphasizes integration of scientific concepts in the provision 
of nursing services in structured and unstructured situations. 
Students serve in leadership roles in the community as mem- 
bers of the interdisciplinary health team. Prerequisite or 
corequisite: NURS 466. Two hours lecture and six hours 
clinical per week. 


480. PHYSICAL ASSESSMENT 3 hours credit 
This course holistically approaches the evaluation of an adult 
client's level of wellness from biological, psychological, 
sociological and cultural perspectives. Emphasis is placed on 
preparing students with the beginning knowledge and skills 
necessary to perform a physical examination. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing in the nursing program. Three hours lecture- 
demonstration and two hours independent practice per 
week. 


485. SCHOOL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Current issues relevant to the health of school-age children 
and adolescents. Topics include: roles of teachers and health 
professionals, current health problems and approaches to 
specific health problems. This course is intended for students 
in education and health-related professions. Prerequisite: 


PSYC 300 or EDUC 300 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a specific area of nursing agreed upon by 
the student and faculty member. Open to senior and graduate 
students. This course may by taken twice under different 
course subtitles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: 
Written consent of instructor who will direct the study, chair 
of the department and director of the graduate program in 
nursing, if graduate credit is sought. 


495. DIMENSIONS OF PROFESSIONAL 

NURSING 4 hours credit 
Examines social, economic and political forces impacting 
health care and nursing roles in complex organizations. Pro- 
vides framework for development of specialized nursing roles. 
Students integrate organization and role theories as leaders 
and change agents in a variety of health care settings. Pre- 
requisite: Completion of semester III in the accelerated pro- 
gram track. Two hours lecture and six hours clinical per 
week 


Physics 
Associate Professors McKenzie (chair), Pica, Shakur. 


The Physics Department offers a baccalaureate 
program designed for direct entry into the physics pro- 
fession or for graduate programs in physics or electrical 
engineering. 

The requirements for the physics (general) major 
are: 


CHEM 121 
CHEM 122 
COSC 120 
MATH 201 

MATH 202 
MATH 310 
MATH 311 

PHYS 221 

PHYS 223 
PHYS 303 
PHYS 309 
PHYS 311 

PHYS 313 
PHYS 314 
PHYS 315 
PHYS 316 
PHYS 407 
PHYS 490 


and 18 additional hours of 300- and 400- level physics 


courses. 


The requirements for the physics (microelec- 


General Chemistry | ..........c.cccccescessesceseereceseeneens 
General Chemistry WU ........ccccccccesseesesnaneaeesseeeeens 


Computer 
Calculus | 


Calculus Il 


PLOGTRITITING ...01-.sssdesrensrr ne serooyonsdonanesie 


TUTE TTOT COLO S LT ee ee eee eee eee ere eee) 


Pee UTE TTL CeCe eee eee eee reas) 


CUUINE FIT Caceres assgucvsnahscesoes sxeetagas votes sutvadasareneee 
Differential Equations | o.oo... ccccecessceceeseeeeeees 


Physics | 
Physics II 


PTeTUC TIO CC ECC eee 


POUUUCTCT IOC SE Cee eee eee eee eee eras) 


Scientific COMPUTING .......0...ccccccecseeseersenseneesenenees 
Mathematical PHySiCs ............ccccccccecesereeserereees 
Electrical Circuits and Electronics «0.0.0... 
Introduction to Modern PhySiCs ...........ccccceeees 
SOCIO MNETICIE ccscibahardibaaes aseneslosos ces +enestenneneseanriaeainaen 
Electricity And Magnetism ............ccccccccseseeeeeeeees 
Introduction to Quantum Mechanics .................06 


Advanced 


LabOPenOty "5... eS A a 


Research in PHYSICS .........:ccccccseeeerssessesseeseneees 


tronics) major are: 


CHEM 121 
CHEM 122 
COSC 120 
MATH 201 
MATH 202 
MATH 310 
MATH 311 

PHYS 221 

PHYS 223 
PHYS 303 
PHYS 309 
PHYS 311 

PHYS 313 
PHYS 314 
PHYS 315 
PHYS 316 
PHYS 318 
PHYS 321 

PHYS 322 
PHYS 411 


General Chemistry | o.........ccccccccceecsseseeeeeeeenseeeeens 
General Chemistry Il ...........cccccceseecerereneeeeeereeenens 


Computer 
Calculus | 


PHOQTEITUTING ......c..ccsececsessocsserereesersvers 


Perrier Cl ieiiit tt ie 


CMO EE osc cxseso nes sxnns tquehosetpianhabcipraniinenesaretinesens 
CBICUIIE Tilo cosurtsonpencoetnncesreqpannenanstibercnseasemnegatsasess 
Differential Equations | ............cccccceeeceeereeenneeerees 


Physics | 
Physics II 


PTUUTETITI LE eee 


PPTrrrerrrrrrrrireri tte 


Schone Compullang  s...cisesscserecessedeesisivsecseeceeesesess 
Mathematical PhySiCs .............ccccceeeeseeseeeeeeneeees 
Electrical Circuits and Electronics .............cs 
Introduction to Modern PhySICs ............-csesee 
RECO INOS ii cacacticoreseoutloroecptibprvtaianstarscoowecntnereseses 
Electricity and Magnetism ............c-cs-eereeeeenvenes 
Introduction to Quantum Mechanics ..................+ 
Semiconductor Physics ...........ccccccseeeecerseeeeereeees 
Analog Electronics ..............ccccccceseeseeeees boat sb Macteel 
Digital GROCHONICS .....csci.sess.nsecccovecseticsovesenssbooveness 
Microprocessor ArchiteCture ..............ccceccceeeeeees 


Henson School of Science 
PHYS 412 Microcomputer Interfacing cocccccccccceeseecesercenees 4 
PHYS 475 Research in Microcomputer Physics ................... 2-4 


Physics (Pre-Engineering) 

A 3-2 dual-degree program in cooperation with 
the University of Maryland, Old Dominion University 
and Widener University (see “Dual-Degree Engineer- 
ing”). 

The requirements for the physics (pre-engineer- 
ing) major are: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry I .............:cccccssseceeentersenereeesenees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ..........-.ccccesseceseercereeeneeeeneeess 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming ........cccsececceeereeereeees 4 
MATH BUT: Caloulie Vc. citsasteks-uberosivaieetomeetiatbertassvsaressooeseseee 4 
MATH 202 Caloulue Uh ... ii iiccethMbssecscetet niente ssthiesesetiesee 4 
MATH S10 Calculus Ul. ciciiitaiis. A Tis. eect ese cshsbadignsers 4 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | ..........cccecceceeseeeeeeeeeeees 4 
PTET 221 PRYCIOS A... ccicicssnstictyecseisdtee teehee cdeaiedaintectlsmh cstilote 5 
PAY Gh 2S 2 PV OIOS M1, .:ssika-asnteasdaedbiaerusitlabian etaarentovcteces eevee 5 
PHYS 303 Scientific COMPULING ............cccceccseeeeseeseseeeeeeeees 3 
PHYS 309 Mathematical PHYSICS .............cccccesesereeeeeeseerens 3 
PHYS311 Electrical Circuits and Electronics ..................000 4 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PhySICS ...........:ccccceeen 3 
PHYS 314) MOChONiCS ..scissicesivosscbinsesntaebbede abcde adias vossexes 3 
PHYS315 Electricity and Magnetism ...........:ccccccecseeeeeeeeees 3 
PHYS316 Introduction to Quantum Mechanics .................... 3 
ECON 211 Micro-Economic Principles. ................:cccccceeeeeeeees 3 
or 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Principles ..............0ccccccceeeeees 3 


and the successful completion of 30 semester hours 
at the receiving institution. 


To receive a degree in physics, the student must 
satisfy all the requirements of the physics major or their 
equivalent as approved by Salisbury State University. 

Physics and physical science majors must have 
at least a C average in their major courses for gradu- 
ation. Transfer students majoring in physical science 
are required to complete at least 15 hours in chemistry 
or physics at Salisbury State University. 

The requirements for a minor in physics are: 


Credits 
PHYS 221. Physics fi:....cciisuislaus-cctpasse bidet atbelloansthe cao. 5 
PHYS.223.. -Piryelos 0 :iis.<cisisiovtie puen een caine ceekhs 4 


and at least eight credit hours of 300- and 400-level 
physics courses. 


Physics/Microelectronics Curriculum Guide 


The following is the suggested sequence of 
courses taken by physics/microelectronics majors at 
Salisbury State University: 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
PETC SE PUIYOHOD | \....cs...s0hcss apecte tate tpteeseattdees ovelitess ol 5 
MATH 201. Calcashse | ....<..ccscocdncmatemmsmmimercteeticcsectticcctccncscecs 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming ...........ccccccccceeseeeeeeeeeees 4 
ENGL101 Principles of Composition ................0...cccceeeeees 3 
16 
PRVS2ZS Pripeion Wi. cii... Mi abecsetacc ee ia btn corde scencticesss 5 
MATH 202 Galouties 0 ..cctGkice kdl. cc deeil secs 4 
HIST 101 «= World Civilizations 20.0.0... .ccccccccccccccecetcereeveeeeeeeees 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature .........6.cccccccccceceeseeeeereeeee 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .........0......ccicceeesseoes 3 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PHYS309 Mathematical Physics ...00....0...0..ccccccccccccseseesereees 3 
PHYS 311 Electrical Circuits and Electronics .....00....0.0ccc00- 4 
othe g MS 0 oi atelectasis, net 4 
HIST 102 World Civilizations ....0000000.000000coccccccocccceeceeeereeee 3 
Grup WE EICUVG oo.i........00..0c05:duacitecseeemcnes 3 
17 
PHYS313 Modern Physics .2........0.......00.0cccccccceeceeseeeereneeeess 3 
ole i 1 pr eam Bio cs Se oly 3 
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PHYS 322. Digital Electronics icin lt sects. 4 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | ooo... cccecceeeeeeeeeeeees 4 
14 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PHYS 315 Electricity and Magnetism ..........c:.:cccseereeeeereeeeerees 3 
PHYS 321 Amalog El@Ctromics ............ccsccccrsececeresesssceceereennens 4 
PHYS 316 Quantum Mechanics ..0.........006cccccecceeceetseeeeeees 3 
EIN Fle A AMIN Da igiS os cc dasocs tau naice cardbc¥ ond danaipad npaph oaéenosuds 4 
PHYS 303. Scientific COMPULING ooo... ccecccecessereeerseeteceeeeeneees 3 
17 
PHYS 411 Microprocessor Architecture ...........cccceccecesreererees 4 
PHYS 318 Semiconductor PHYSICS ..........cccsceeeereeeerreeereees 3 
CRUSE RG CPMMIVIIUY UF csiccschssccosavceue tlasitnnas suctenvineatasversdaovsennd 4 
OUI EF CRIN ans. toca stascetocecadsctansceteastetparti org 3 
COUN TB BICCHVG iiss iia da eettedan steasecopan 3 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
PHYS 412 Microcomputer Interfacing ............ccceeeeeceeseeeseees 4 
LROTETIIO EIOCIVE .....0siccocesesseressscecpbranodenanctdly cody 3 
GlOUD AIMS EIOCOVG - 0... cereitocrcerqenty oopsisatingis oifitess dint 3 
ESIIGIOG 6 10nseheneraiksecnanctegenbdnarelldbesenniteerenuatiiou tees dnd! 6 
16 
PHYS475 Microcomputer Physics Research ...............:00+ 2-4 
Group 1-B ElCOHIVE i. scseeessregseciesrsccssaroverteustecssponstes 3 
ECU OG as sstnsvesocss.ibcccpaepuscliphevevedbadupbegedstlipeiyess@h 9 
14-16 


NOTE: The Bachelor of Science in physics requires a 
minimum of 128 credits for graduation. 


Physics Courses 


100. PHYSICS IN THE MODERN 

WORLD 4 hours credit 
One semester course for non-science majors. Topics include: 
motion and applications to aerospace technology, supercon- 
ductivity, nuclear power, light and applications to laser and 
communications technology. General Education III-A credit. 
Not open to students with credit in PHYS 121 or 221. Three 
hours lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


106. INTRODUCTION 

TO ASTRONOMY 3 hours credit 
Survey of modern astronomy using the basic laws of physics 
to study the planets, the sun and the stars, supernovae, pul- 
sars, black holes, galaxies, quasars and the universe based 
on observations from space craft and from earth. General 
Education III-B credit; IIl-A credit when taken with PHYS 107. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


107. OBSERVATIONAL ASTRONOMY 1 hour credit 
Introduction to the use of various tools to study celestial ob- 
jects, including experience with telescopes, spectroscopes, a 
planetarium and microcomputers. Concurrent registration with 
PHYS 106 is required. One two-hour laboratory per week 
plus some night observations. 


121. GENERAL PHYSICS | 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the laws of classical physics including Newton- 
ian mechanics, fluid statics and dynamics, heat and ther- 
modynamics. Not intended for physics or chemistry majors. 
General Education Ill-A credit. Prerequisite: MATH 117 or 
equivalent. Three hours lecture and one two-hour labora- 
tory per week. 


123. GENERAL PHYSICS Il 4 hours credit 
Elementary course providing a broad exposure to the laws of 
physics. Major topics are heat, electricity, magnetism, optics 
and modern physics. General Education credit. Prerequisite: 
PHYS 121. Three hours lecture and one three-hour 
laboratory per week. 


221. PHYSICS | 5 hours credit 
Introductory course in mechanics. Topics include: single par- 
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ticle kinematics and dynamics, multiparticle systems, rota- 
tional motion, oscillations, waves, sounds and heat. Pre- 
requisite or corequisite: MATH 201. Four hours lecture 
and two hours laboratory per week. 


223. PHYSICS Il 5 hours credit 
Introductory course in electricity, magnetism and optics. Top- 
ics include: electrostatics, current and resistance, DC and AC 
circuit analysis, magnetic fields, induction, electromagnetic 
waves and geometrical and wave optics. Prerequisite: PHYS 
221. Prerequisite or corequisite: MATH 202. Four hours 
lecture and one two-hour laboratory per week. 


303. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to scientific computing. Exploration of theoretical 
and experimental problems and their computer-oriented solu- 
tions. Introduction of various tools including spreadsheets, 
mathematical software (e.g. MAPLE), numerical methods and 
programming languages. Credit may not be received for more 
than one: COSC/MATH 285 or COSC/MATH/PHYS 303. Pre- 
requisites: COSC 120, MATH 202 and PHYS 121 or higher. 
Three hours per week. 


309. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of the most important mathematical tools of classical 
physics. Topics include coordinate systems, complex algebra, 
matrix algebra, Fourier series and applications, differential 
equations (wave equation, Schrodinger’s equation), and vec- 
tor calculus (gradient, divergence, curl, Stoke’s theorem, 
Green's theorem). Prerequisite: PHYS 223. Corequisite: 
MATH 310. Three hours lecture per week. 


311. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS 

AND ELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
Introduction to modern electronics. Topics include: AC and 
DC circuit analysis, passive and active components, transis- 
tors, operational amplifiers, power supplies. Lab experiments 
emphasize the proper use of basic electronic instruments and 
modern semi-conductor devices. Prerequisite: PHYS 123 or 
equivalent. Three hours lecture and one three-hour 
laboratory per week. 


313. INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 

PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of physics concepts developed since 1880. Topics 
include: blackbody radiation, photoelectric effect, special rel- 
ativity, quantization, uncertainty principle and introductory 
atomic, nuclear and solid state physics. Prerequisite: PHYS 
223. Three hours lecture per week. 


314. MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Theory and application of Newtonian mechanics with an intro- 
duction to the Legrange formalism. Major topics include: 
kinematics and dynamics of single particles and systems of 
particles, rigid bodies, noninertial reference frames and the 
simple harmonic oscillator. Prerequisite: PHYS 223. Pre- 
requisite or corequisite: PHYS 309. Three hours lecture 
per week. 


315. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM ~ 3 hours credit 
A study of classical electricity and magnetism both in vacuum 
and in materials. Topics include Coulomb's Law, Ampere’s 
Law and Faraday’s Law. Prerequisite: PHYS 309. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


316. INTRODUCTION TO QUANTUM 

MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of quantum mechanics. Topics 
include: wave mechanics, Schrodinger’s equation, Fourier 
techniques, operator formalism, correspondence and uncer- 
tainty principles, harmonic oscillator and hydrogen atom. Pre- 
requisites: PHYS 309, 313, 314 and MATH 311. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


317. ASTROPHYSICS AND STELLAR 

ASTRONOMY 3 hours credit 
Physical and mathematical principles applied to the study of 
astronomy, binary stars, stellar structure and evolution, galac- 
tic and extragalactic astronomy, quasars and cosmology. No 
prior knowledge of astronomy is required. Prerequisite: 
PHYS 309. Three hours lecture per week. 


318. SEMICONDUCTOR PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A mathematical treatment of the theory of conduction in solids 
with particular attention to semiconductors. Topics include 
band theory of solids, conduction in metals and crystals, intrin- 
sic and extrinsic semiconductors, two-terminal and three-ter- 
minal devices. Prerequisites: PHYS 309, 313. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


319. THERMODYNAMICS AND STATISTICAL 

MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
introduction to statistical mechanics and thermodynamics. Top- 
ics include: laws of thermodynamics, paramagnetism, heat 
capacity of solids, perfect classical gas, phase equilibria and 
perfect quantal gas. Prerequisites: PHYS 309, 314. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


415. ADVANCED ELECTRICITY AND 

MAGNETISM 3 hours credit 
Continuation of PHYS 315. Topics include: solution of Max- 
well’s equations, polarization of electromagnetic waves, 
waveguides, wave propagation through material media. Pre- 
requisite: PHYS 315. Three hours lecture per week. 


416. ADVANCED QUANTUM 

MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced course in quantum mechanics. Topics include: per- 
turbation theory, group theory and Hilbert space, multiparticle 
systems, scattering, quantum-statistical mechanics. Pre- 
requisites: PHYS 316, MATH 311. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


450. INTERNSHIP/CO-OP 

IN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Work experience in which qualified students use knowledge 
of physics in a professional setting. Students summarize ex- 
periences in written reports with seminar presentations. Pre- 
requisites: Twenty hours of physics and consent of instructor. 
Six hours per week. 


475. RESEARCH IN MICROCOMPUTER 

PHYSICS 2-4 hours credit 
Students work on an individual research project involving the 
practical application of microcomputers to an actual problem 
in the laboratory or off campus. This may involve advanced 
study of interfacing and software development and is intended 
to provide challenges similar to those faced in industrial situ- 
ations. Topics include computer-aided manufacture (CAM), 
process control, robotics and environmental monitoring. A 
written report and seminar presentation are required. Pre- 
requisite: PHYS 412. 


490. RESEARCH IN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Students contract with faculty members to be supervised in 
a research project in one of the areas of physics. Projects 
are chosen, designed and carried out by the student with the 
advice and approval of the faculty member. Actual work may 
be carried out at off-campus sites. A written report and a 
seminar presentation are required. Prerequisites: Forty 
hours of physics, senior standings and departmental approval. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS 

IN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
A study of a specific area of physics. Topic varies from semes- 
ter to semester. The course may be taken twice for credit. 
Three hours lecture per week or laboratory-lecture equi- 
valent. 
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320. WAVE OPTICS 3 hours credit 
Study of light as a wave phenomenon. Topics include: nature 
of light, propagation, reflection, refraction, interference, dif- 
fraction, lasers and holography. Prerequisite: PHYS 309. 
Three hour lecture per week. 


321. ANALOG ELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
Study of analog electronic devices and systems. Topics in- 
clude: operational amplifiers, active filters, oscillators and 
function generators, linear integrated circuits. Prerequisite: 
PHYS 311. Three hours lecture and one three-hour 
laboratory per week. 


322. DIGITAL ELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
Study of the basic concepts of digital electronics, with em- 
phasis on modern TTL and CMOS integrated circuits. Topics 
include: gates, combinational and sequential logic circuits, 
flip-flops, counters, shift registers, multiplexers, decoders and 
multivibrators. Prerequisite: PHYS 311. Three hours lecture 
and one three-hour lab per week. 


407. ADVANCED LABORATORY 3 hours credit 
Exploration of physics through experimentation. Topics in- 
clude: atomic, nuclear and solid state physics; electricity and 
magnetism; mechanics; optics; and thermodynamics. Pre- 
requisites: PHYS 303, 313. Six hours laboratory per week. 


410. ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL 

PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of advanced mathematical topics used in physics. 
Topics include: linear operators, functions of a complex vari- 
able, partial differential equations, Hilbert spaces and group 
theory. Prerequisites: PHYS 309, MATH 311. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


411. MICROPROCESSOR 

ARCHITECTURE 4 hours credit 
A study of the basic architecture and design of common inte- 
grated circuit microprocessors. Emphasis on the electrical 
operating characteristics, supporting electronics, interfacing 
and instruction sets. Laboratory experiments include study of 
the bus structures, timing, addressing and input/output of one 
or more microprocessors. Simple machine language routines 
will be developed. Prerequisite: PHYS 322. Two hours lec- 
ture and one four-hour laboratory per week. 


412. MICROCOMPUTER 

INTERFACING 4 hours credit 
An advanced study in techniques of interfacing microcomput- 
ers to monitor and control external devices. Topics include 
parallel and serial ports; analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog 
converters: measurement of temperature, light and motion; 
motor control; telecommunications. Laboratory experiments 
will include building interfaces and developing the associated 
software. Prerequisite: PHYS 411. Two hours lecture and 
one four-hour laboratory per week. 


414. ADVANCED MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of Newtonian mechanics based on concepts 
introduced in PHYS 314. Topics include: Lagrangian and 
Hamiltonian formalism, calculus of variations, rigid bodies, 
small oscillations, fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: PHYS 314. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


Engineering Dual-Degree 

Salisbury State University has special agreements 
with Old Dominion University, Norfolk, VA; the Univer- 
sity of Maryland College Park; and Widener University, 
Chester, PA, to offer a dual-degree program in en- 
gineering. Under the program, a student normally at- 
tends Salisbury State University for three years and 
one of the cooperating engineering schools for two 
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years. During the first three years at SSU, the student 
must complete all required General Education courses, 
all prescribed courses as determined by the particular 
engineering program, and maintain a 3.0 grade point 
average. Transfer students entering the dual-degree 
program are required to complete a minimum of 60 
semester hours at Salisbury State. Upon successful 
completion of the five-year program, a student will be 
awarded a baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State 
University as well as an appropriate engineering degree 
from the engineering school attended. 

The courses at Salisbury State University required 
for the dual-degree engineering program are described 
in this catalogue with other programs offered by the 
Chemistry and Physics departments in the Richard A. 
Henson School of Science and Technology. 

Students in approved dual-degree programs may 
use credits and grades from the participating institu- 
tions as well as Salisbury State University in meeting 
the requirements for graduating with honors. 


Engineering Courses 


101. ENGINEERING GRAPHICS 2 hours credit 
Introduces students to the procedures and tools of engineering 
drawing. Visualizing in three dimensions and expressing ideas 
graphically are covered. One hour lecture, three hours 
laboratory per week. 


110. STATICS 3 hours credit 
The equilibrium of stationary bodies under the influence of 
various kinds of forces. Forces, moments, couples, equilib- 
rium, trusses, frames and machines, centroids, moment of 
inertia, ‘beams’ and friction. Vector and scalar methods are 
used to solve problems. Prerequisites: MATH 201, PHYS 
221. Three hours per week. 


221. DYNAMICS 3 hours credit 
Systems of heavy particles and rigid bodies at rest and in 
motion. Force acceleration, work energy and impulse-momen- 
tum relationships. Motion of one body relative to another in 
a plane and in space. Prerequisites: MATH 202, ENGR 110. 
Three hours per week. 


Respiratory Therapy 


Associate Professor Wiberg (program director and 
chair); Assistant Professor Schneider (director of clin- 
ical education); Clinical Professor Thompson; Medical 
Directors Layton, Nagel. 


The baccalaureate program in respiratory care is 
designed to prepare highly trained health care prac- 
titioners who administer care to patients with disorders 
of the cardiopulmonary system. Respiratory care is 
both a diagnostic and therapeutic specialty using 
specialized equipment and technological procedures. 

The practice of respiratory care includes the ad- 
ministration of gas mixtures by various appliances, ap- 
plication of mechanical ventilators to assist or control 
breathing, maintenance of airways, administration of 
drugs by inhalation, assistance with cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation, monitoring of heart and lung function of 
the critically ill patient, evaluation of patients in the 
cardiopulmonary laboratories and the education of pa- 
tients in the rehabilitation clinic. 
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Requirements for the Bachelor of Science 
with a Major in Respiratory Therapy 

The program in respiratory care consists of a four- 
year curriculum including a General Education experi- 
ence and the following support courses selected from 
the biological and physical sciences: 


Credits 
BIDLB9 tii DACTODIONO RY 5 iran si gis, Saati evcaded igi pita ceépagr ates 4 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ............:::c0c00 4 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..............s:e0 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | .u........ cc cscecccenssesetsneeeneeeeeees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry WU 0.0.0... ceccseseeeseeeeseees 4 


including physics and/or computer science. 


Students should complete all preparative courses 
prior to admission to the professional program. In the 
final two years of the program students must satisfac- 
torily complete with grades of C or better the units on 
Foundations of Respiratory Care and Critical Care Con- 
cepts prior to participation in the clinical experience at 
Peninsula Regional Medical Center, Easton Memorial 
Hospital or other clinical sites. 

Satisfactory completion of the prescribed program 
of study in respiratory care will qualify the student to 
sit for the National Board of Respiratory Care entry- 
level and subsequent registry exams. All major require- 
ments must have been completed within a seven-year 
period prior to participation in the fourth year respiratory 
therapy experiences. 


Admission to the Respiratory Therapy Major 


A major in respiratory therapy may be declared at 
any time prior to the clinical experience. However, stu- 
dents with a sincere interest in the profession are en- 
couraged to declare a major early in the college experi- 
ence in order to take advantage of professional advising 
and program planning. 

Students wishing to obtain the baccalaureate de- 
gree who hold associate degrees or who have previ- 
ously been either certified as certified respiratory 
therapy technicians (CRTT) or as registered respiratory 
therapists (RRT) may apply for advanced standing in 
the major. Each applicant will be evaluated on an indi- 
vidual basis to determine class standing within the 
major, and the evaluation process may employ chal- 
lenge examination, demonstration of proficiency and 
registry evaluation. 


Respiratory Therapy Curriculum Guide 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL101 Principles Of COMpoOsSition .............ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 
FIST TUT © VWONI CAVIZENIONNS occ ccocduccccccscnccesencesscnresseceosbecngese 3 
PSYC 101 General Psychology .............0.c:cceccceseeteeseeseeeenees 3 
CHEM121 General Chemistry | uu... ccc ceseeeeeeeenerenes 4 
GrOUD 1-B ERO CHVG ........:ccscssseesctpiedisdartetebods cdnhed 3 
16 
ENGL102 Principles of Literature 2.0.0.0... cee ceeeeeeeees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations 2.0.0.0... eee ceeceeeeeseeeeenseenees 3 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Wo... cece eens 4 
BIOL215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ............:cccsee 4 
Grup 1B Blas arias caer Acerceovniosensnondendeveqesss 3 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CCIE: 229 04. , MMNCORDICCILIN - 0.1. stosnae>incintatohactetsceittuebuinetsibelaianal’- 4 
BIOL216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ............cccceee 4 
PEEVES Tel CHOTIOTEN PUIVONOD ccs ccs cccssssovcccorstherethnsss ettnegoesteoesttts 4 
or 
COSC 110 Introduction to Computer Systems ............0...0. 3 
and 
COSC 112 Microcomputer Use ..............0:cccccececceeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 1 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ...0..........ccccccceeeeeees 3 
15 


MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
BIOES34: PAthODnyeloloay, cts tisachaint Sorers- -apsnestahandeesveticarten 4 
SOCI SORIOIOD VL BTV. ofa sdisnnaccarnliitns palitivns dnseahathen ghintahal 3 
CHOU FES LEPICHIVG: | o> sursscesnances anes ssrcahhsavantasaun stile 3 
RESP 210 Foundation Studies in 
FHOGOW GON Y VIVGSCUOY™ sccdccetalerdstacitecacsionsenitecehyeseted 3 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
(Foundations of Respiratory Care) 
RESP 301. Patient Care Procedures 2.0.0... ccecceseeeeereeeeeeeees 4 
RESP 302 Basic Respiratory Procedures/ ..........ccccceceenes 7 
Clinical Practicum | 
RESP 303 Cardiopulmonary Physiology .............cccscscececees 3 
Group I-A Literature Requirement ............c0ee 3 
17 
RESP 321 Advanced Respiratory Care .........ccesscrecnneeneeerens 4 
RESP SZe | PUMTIMOONOIY sca seioosssnacivicarsasnccsctucecesabesatenldahivgns 3 
RESP.S23", CliniGal Practicurny (1 i........::.0:+<cneregannrsenptorsp tarsal ts 7 
EIOCUVG ass cksicihasecvssees thsiokiss snes 40 tosat avalos 3 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
(Critical Care Concepts) 
RESP401 Neonatal and Pediatric Respiratory Care ............ 3 
RESP 402 Cardiopulmonary Diagnostics 
ANd Rehabilitation .............ccceseeeesseeseeenverceeneeves 4 
RESP 40S CHNCE PRACTICUIT HE as...ccsiccssscnsrasercacscenasercessonsotieg r 
RESP 404 Management Practices in Health Services ......... 3 
17 
RESP 420 Respiratory Care Seminar ..........ccceeeeeseeeeseeees 3 
RESP 421 Study in Respiratory Care 0.0.0... ccccccceeeeseeeeees 2 
RESP 424 Critical Care Specialization ...........ccccccceeceeeees 4 
RESP 422 Management Specialization ............ccccccceeeeseeeees 4 
or 
RESP 423 Education Specialization ............ccccccccceeeseeereeenees 4 
or 
RESP 425 Diagnostics SpecialiZation ..........cccccseeceeeeeeeeneees 4 
13 


*Electives - Courses pertinent to specialization. 


A total of 128 credit hours is required for graduation 
with a major in respiratory therapy. 


Respiratory Therapy Courses 


210. FOUNDATION STUDIES 

IN RESPIRATORY THERAPY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the profession of respiratory therapy with em- 
phasis on the physiologic basis of respiratory care. Covers 
basic principles, procedures and practices utilized in the res- 
piratory care profession. Three hours lecture per week. 


300. SPECIAL TOPICS 

IN RESPIRATORY CARE 1-4 hours credit 
A study of a selected area of respiratory care. The topic may 
vary from semester to semester. The course provides an op- 
portunity for curriculum innovation or meeting the special 
needs or interests of students. May be taken twice for credit 
under different subtitles. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


301. PATIENT CARE PROCEDURES 4 hours credit 
Introduction to basic respiratory therapy procedures com- 
monly utilized in providing patient care. Opportunity for prac- 
ticing selected skills provided in the respiratory care labo- 
ratory. Prerequisite: Junior status (completion of General 
Education requirements or consent of instructor). Corequi- 
sites: RESP 302 and 303. Three hours lecture and two 
hours laboratory per week. 


302. BASIC RESPIRATORY PROCEDURES/ 

CLINICAL PRACTICUM 7 hours credit 
Provides students with the basic skills necessary for the ap- 
plication of medical gases, aerosol and humidity therapy, 
chest physiotherapy, airway management, incentive 
Spirometry, intermittent positive pressure breathing, arterial 
blood gases and cleaning and sterilization. Prerequisites: 
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Admission to respiratory therapy major, junior status including 
completion of General Education requirements. Supervised 
experience and 14 hours clinical work per week. 


303. CARDIOPULMONARY 

PHYSIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of cardiopulmonary physiology with emphasis on fluid 
and electrolyte balance, carbon dioxide and oxygen iwansport, 
acid-base regulation and the clinical significance of each. Pre- 
requisites: Admission to respiratory therapy major, junior 
status including completion of General Education require- 
ments or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


321. ADVANCED RESPIRATORY CARE 4 hours credit 
An in-depth study of topics related to respiratory therapy in 
the critical care setting with laboratory experiences. Emphasis 
on mechanical ventilation, airway management, cardiopulmo- 
nary monitoring and cardiopulmonary assessment. Three 
hours lecture and two hours laboratory per week. 


322. PHARMACOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Investigation of pharmaceutical preparations employed in cur- 
rent medical practice with emphasis on those relevant to the 
respiratory care practitioner. Prerequisites: RESP 301, 302 
and 303 with a C or better or consent of instructor. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


323. CLINICAL PRACTICUM Ii 7 hours credit 
Supervised clinical experience in a variety of critical and non- 
critical care settings designed to reinforce primary skills and 
develop secondary skills necessary for the practice of modern 
respiratory care. Prerequisites: Junior status (completion of 
General Education requirements and RESP 210, 301, 302 
and 303 with a C or better) or consent of instructor. Corequi- 
sites: RESP 321 and 322. Supervised experience and 14 
clinical hours per week. 


401. NEONATAL AND PEDIATRIC 

RESPIRATORY CARE 3 hours credit 
Survey of current techniques employed in the respiratory treat- 
ment of children from birth through adolescence. Special at- 
tention to neonatal physiology and abnormalities requiring 
respiratory care and to the pulmonary significance of select 
childhood diseases. Prerequisites: Senior status including 
completion of RESP 322 with a C or better or consent of 
instructor. Two hours lecture and two hours laboratory 
per week. 


402. CARDIOPULMONARY DIAGNOSTICS AND 
REHABILITATION 4 hours credit 
Study of the theory and techniques of cardiopulmonary diag- 
nostic procedures, interpretations and clinical applications, as 
well as an overview of rehabilitative respiratory care 
techniques. Prerequisites: Senior status including comple- 
tion of RESP 322 with C or better or consent of instructor. 
Two hours lecture and four hours laboratory per week. 


403. CLINICAL PRACTICUM Iil 7 hours credit 
Supervised clinical experience in critical care settings with 
special rotations through areas focusing on intensive care 
techniques and neonatal/pediatric respiratory care. Pre- 
requisite: Senior status (completion of RESP 200- and 300- 
level courses with a C or better) or consent of instructor. 
Fourteen hours clinical practice per week. 


404. MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

IN HEALTH SERVICES 3 hours credit 
Prepares students for managerial challenges encountered by 
leaders and the health care practitioners in health service 
organizations. Topics include: managerial theory, personnel 
interviewing, selection and maintenance, quality control, au- 
dits and budget preparation. Prerequisites: Senior status in- 
cluding completion of RESP 322 with a C or better or consent 
of instructor. Three hours lecture per week. 
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420. RESPIRATORY CARE SEMINAR _ 3 hours credit 
Study of the pathophysiology of diseases affecting the cardio- 
pulmonary system with attention to common treatment. Small 
group discussion, case studies, computer simulations and 
frequent physician input allows students an opportunity to test 
treatment ideas, challenge current regimes and understand 
the importance of appropriate respiratory care. Prerequisites: 
Senior status including completion of RESP 401, 402, 403 
and 404 with a C or better or consent of instructor. Two hours 
lecture and two hours laboratory per week. 


421. STUDY IN RESPIRATORY CARE 2 hours credit 
Faculty-guided study of an aspect of respiratory care of special 
interest to the student. Prerequisites: Senior status including 
completion of RESP 401, 402, 403 and 404 with a C or better 
or consent of instructor. One hour lecture and two hours 
practicum per week. 


422. MANAGEMENT SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Clinical practice in respiratory care management or other ap- 
propriate administration. Topics include: medical legal as- 
pects, employee scheduling, J.C.A.H. standards and audits, 
budget preparation and maintenance and employee confer- 
ences. Prerequisites: Senior status including completion of 
RESP 401, 402, 403 and 404 with a C or better or consent 
of instructor. Three hours lecture and two hours practicum 
per week. 
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423. EDUCATION SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Experience in didactic and clinical instruction and departmen- 
tal in-service education. Design, presentation and evaluation 
of lecture programs. Prerequisites: Senior status including 
completion of RESP 401, 402, 403 and 404 with a C or better 
or consent of instructor. Two hours lecture and four hours 
practicum per week. 


424. CRITICAL CARE 

SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Clinical experience in critical care areas designed to refine 
skills in patient assessment, data collection and clinical deci- 
sion making. Patient rounds with cardiopulmonary specialists. 
Prerequisites: Senior status including completion of RESP 
401, 402, 403 and 404 with aC or better or consent of instruc- 
tor. Supervised experience for eight hours per week. 


425. DIAGNOSTICS 

SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Clinical experience in diagnostic laboratory settings. Em- 
phasis placed on sophisticated cardiopulmonary monitoring 
and studies, cardiac catheterization and ventilation/perfusion 
scanning. Prerequisites: Senior status including completion 
of RESP 401, 402, 403 and 404 with a C or better or consent 
of instructor. Two hours lecture and four hours laboratory 
per week. 
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Faculty 


EDMUND T. DELANEY, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. (Philosophy), B.A. (Theology), St. John’s Seminary; M.Ed., Massachusetts State College; M.S., Coppin 
State College; Ph.D., University of Illinois 


JEROME J. DeRIDDER, Professor of Accounting 
B.S., Northern Michigan University; M.B.A., Central Michigan University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska Lincoln 


GERARD R. DiBARTOLO, Assistant Professor of Marketing and Soccer Coach 
B.A., M.S.M., Frostburg State University 


AUGUSTINE G. DiGIOVANNA, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., St. John’s University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


JOHN E. DILLARD, Professor of Entrepreneurship and Director of the Small Business Development Center 
B.A., Wilmington College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Arkansas 


THOMAS W. DILLON, Instructor of Information and Decision Sciences 
B.S.Ed., M.Ed., Shippensburg University 


MEMO DIRIKER, Associate Professor of Marketing 
B.S., Aston University, Birmingham, England; M.B.A., D.B.A., Memphis State University 


ROBERT F. DOMBROWSKI, CPA (Louisiana), Associate Professor of Accounting and Department Chair of 
Accounting and Legal Studies 
B.A., Hofstra University; M.B.A., Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania; D.B.A., Louisiana Tech University 


RONALD L. DOTTERER, Dean of the Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School of Liberal Arts and Professor of English 
A.B., Bucknell University; M.A., M.Phil., Ph.D., Columbia University 


NANCY ELIZABETH DREWER, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
Diploma in Nursing, Johns Hopkins Hospital School of Nursing; B.S., Johns Hopkins University; M.Ed., M.S., 
Salisbury State University 


RICHARD S. DUBSKY, Lecturer of Learning Center 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.A., University of Tennesee; Ph.D., Duquesne University 


URSULA MARGARET EHRHARDT, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A., Duke University; M.A., Michigan State University 


THOMAS G. ELLIOT, Professor of Music 
B.M., M.M., D.M.A., Boston University 


MARY ELLEN ELWELL, Professor of Social Work 
A.B., Western Maryland College; M.S.W., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


THOMAS L. ERSKINE, Professor of English 
B.A., Bowdoin College; M.A., University of Kansas; Ph.D., Emory University 


MARY HELEN FAGAN, Instructor of Information and Decision Sciences 
B.A., M.B.A., University of Texas at Arlington 


EUGENE D. FARACE, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Planning 
B.S., Millersville State University; M.A., University of Maryland College Park 


MARY ANN FARDELMANN, Instructor of Physical Education and Athletic Training Supervisor 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Syracuse University 


GREGORY C. FERENCE, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., University of Pittsburgh; M.A., M.L.S., Ph.D., Indiana University 


ROLAND E. FINGER, Major, Assistant Professor of Military Science and Department Chair 
B.S., LaSalle University 


JUDITH KINCAID FISCHER, Assistant Director of the Library 
B.S., Concord College; M.S.L.S., University of Kentucky 


MICHAEL E. FOLKOFF, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Planning 
B.A., State University of New York College at New Paltz; M.A., State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D., 


University of Georgia 
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Faculty 


KATHLEEN FOX, Professor of Psychology 
B.A., State University of New York College at Cortland; Ph.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


MARK F. FRANA, Associate Professor of Biology and Associate Chair 
B.S., University of lowa; Ph.D., University of Kansas 


ROLAND G. FRANK, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., M.A., Ed.S., Central Michigan University; Ed.D., Michigan State University 


STEPHANIE FRIDIE, Reference Librarian 
B.A., State University of New York at Binghamton; M.Ed., Lesley College; M.S.L.S., Drexel University 


BERNARD A. FUSARO, Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


LEONARD J. GARIGLIANO, Professor of Education 
B.A., Adelphi University; M.A., Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University 


ROBERT MICHAEL GARNER, CPA (indiana), Associate Professor of Accounting and Legal Studies 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.B.A., Ball State University; Ph.D., University of Arkansas 


STEPHEN C. GEHNRICH, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., M.S., University of Wyoming; Ph.D., Tufts University 


WAVIE GIBSON JR., Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Morgan State University; M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


CHANDRA GIGLIOTTI, Reference Librarian 
B.A., M.A., Indiana University of Pennsylvania; M.S.L.S., Clarion University of Pennsylvania 


VALORIE K. GILBERT, Lecturer of Biology 
B.S., University of Florida; M.Ed., University of Delaware 


ROBERT W. GRAFF, Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Thiel College; M.A., Ohio University; Ph.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


PAUL GRECAY, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., Wagner College; M.S., University of Bridgeport; Ph.D., University of Delaware 


BENJAMIN B. GREENE JR., Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., Western Maryland College; M.A., Ph.D., Boston College 


WILLIAM LLOYD GROGAN JR., Professor of Biology 
B.S., Brigham Young University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


DARRELL G. HAGAR, Professor of English 
B.A., Texas Christian University; M.A., Pittsburgh State University; Ph.D., Texas Christian University 


GARY M. HARRINGTON, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., M.A., University of Montana; Ph.D., University of Toronto 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, Assistant Professor of Information and Decision Sciences 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin and Georgia State University 


JAMES HATLEY, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., Gonzaga University; M.A., University of Montana; M.A., Middlebury College; Ph.D., State University of New 
York at Stony Brook 


DIANE DAVIS HAYES, Assistant Professor of Health Sciences and Clinical Coordinator 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


ANDREW HEPBURN, Associate Professor of Communication Arts 
B.A., Goddard College; M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of Washington 


STEVEN M. HETZLER, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.S., Ph.D., Northwestern University 
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Faculty 


RICHARD C. HOFFMAN IV, Associate Professor of International Management 
B.A., Trinity College; M.B.A., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., Indiana University 


MARK A. HOLLAND, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., Muhlenberg College; M.A., Wake Forest University; Ph.D., Rutgers University 











NATALIE HOPSON, Associate Profegsor of Psychology and Director of Liberal Studies | 
B.A., Lebanon Valley College; M.S,, Millersville State University; Ph.D., Case Western Reserve University 


JANET S. HORNE, Assistant Professor of Communication Arts | 
B.A., Mary Washington College; M.A., University of North Dakota; Ph.D., Ohio University 





WILLIAM C. HORNE, Professor of English 
B.A., Gettysburg College; M.A., PhiD., University of Pennsylvania 


THOMAS O. HORSEMAN, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S., Clemson University 


CHARLETTA HOUSE, Reference Librarian, Special Collections 
B.S., Alabama State University; M.L.S., University of Maryland College Park 


VICTORIA VAREL HUTCHINSON, Instructor of Physical Education 
B.F.A., University of Utah; M.A., University of Arizona 





NEIL JEN, Head Cataloger 
B.A., National Taiwan University; M.S., Atlanta University 





KARIN E. JOHNSON, Professor of Nursing and Director of Grants and Sponsored Research 
B.S.N., M.S., P.N.P., University of Maryland at Baltimore; Dr.P.H., Johns Hopkins University 


NANCY JOHNSON, Lecturer of Histo 
B.A., University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


NORMAN M. JOHNSON, Professor of History 
B.S., Davidson College; Ph.D., University of North Carolina 


RICHARD L. JOHNSON, Assistant Professor of Music and Department Chair 
B.S., M.S., University of Illinois; D.M.A., Michigan State University 





VALERIE Y. JOHNSON, Administrative Sergeant 
A.A., Columbia College | 


THOMAS W. JONES, Professor of Biology and Department Chair 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


JOHN D. KALB, Assistant Professor of English 
B.S., Central Michigan University; M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State University 


DAVID M. KANARR, Lecturer of Physics 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


FRANCIS |. KANE, Professor of Philosophy and Department Chair 
B.A., St. Mary’s College; Ph.D., Georgetown University 


MARY K. KANE, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Villanova University; M.S.N., Catholic University of America 





DUANE RICHARD KARNA, Assistant Professor of Music and Director of Choral Activities 
B.M., University of Puget Sound; M.M., Southern Methodist University; D.M.A., University of Arizona, Tucson 


BARBARA ANN BUTLER KELLAM, Associate Professor of Nursing and Interim Director of Graduate Program 
B.S.N., M.S.N., University of Maryland at Baltimore; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


FRANCES L. KENDALL, Assistant Professor of Communication Arts 
B.A., Southern Connecticut State University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., University of Missouri 


KHASHAYAR “KASHI” KHAZEH, Pen Professor of Finance 
B.S., National University of Iran; M.B.A., Mankato State University; B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee 


PATRICIA KILLIAN, Assistant sed ach of English 
B.A., University of Miami; M.S., Florida International University; Ph.D., University of Texas 
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Faculty 


KENT N. KIMMEL, Professor of Art 
B.F.A., Miami University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


JOHN K. KNOWLES, Professor of Modern Languages 
B.A., Rutgers University; M.A., Middlebury College; Ph.D., Rutgers University 


KATHLEEN K. KOLLS, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan University; B.S.N., Johns Hopkins University; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


JEFFREY E. KOTTEMAN, Professor of Information and Decision Sciences and Department Chair 
B.S., Ph.D., University of Arizona 


EVAN KRAFT, Assistant Professor of Economics and Finance 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., New School for Social Research 


FREDERICK A. KUNDELL, Professor of Chemistry and Department Chair 
B.A., Harpur College; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


K. PETER LADE, Professor of Anthropology 
A.B., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 


JOHANNA W. LAIRD, Assistant Professor of Health Sciences, Program Director and Department Chair 
B.S., M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


WARD LAMBERT, Assistant Professor of Physical Education and Health and Men's Basketball Coach 
B.S., University of Virginia; M.A., University of Maryland College Park 


ELLEN M. LAWLER, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A., West Chester State College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 


CHOONG C. LEE. Assistant Professor of Information and Decision Sciences 
B.S., Yonsei University (Korea); M.B.A., University of Rhode Island; Ph.D., University of South Carolina 


CHRISTOPHER J. LEWIS, Lecturer of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., M.A., George Washington University 


CHARLES KENNETH LONG, Professor of Education 
B.A., College of St. Thomas; M.A., Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh 


ROBERT PORTER LONG, Associate Professor of Social Work and Field Work Coordinator 
B.A., Oklahoma State University; M.A., University of Chicago 


PHILIP LUFT, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., Cornell University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Colorado 


MARY LOU MALONE, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.A., Colorado College; M.S., State University of New York at Stony Brook 


P. DOUGLAS MARSHALL, CPA (Maryland), Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.S., Tri-State University; M.S., St. Francis College 


E. LEE MAY JR., Associate Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., Wake Forest University; Ph.D., Emory University 


DOROTHEA McDOWELL, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Virginia; M.S., University of Maryland 


J. CHAPMAN McGREW JR., Associate Professor of Geography 
B.S., San Diego State University; M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University 


CHARLES R. McKENZIE, Associate Professor of Physics and Department Chair 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Southern Illinois University 


AMY S. MEEKINS, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ed.D., University of Maryland College Park 


STEVEN M. MEYER, Instructor of Physical Education 
B.S., Castleton State College; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 
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Faculty 


JEROME A. MILLER, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., University of Scranton; Ph.D., Georgetown University 


TIMOTHY S. MILLER, Associate Professor of History 
B.A., Haverford College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Catholic University of America 


MOHAMMAD MOAZZAM, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., M.S., University of Tehran; Ph.D., Catholic University of America 


JOHN R. MOLENDA, Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Scranton; M.S., Ph.D., Utah State University; M.P.H., Johns Hopkins University 


H. REED MULLER, Associate Professor of Marketing and Director of ABLE Program 
B.S., M.B.A., Cornell University 


SUSAN M. MULLER, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., Edinboro State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


MICHAEL O’LOUGHLIN, Associate Professor of Political Science and Department Chair 
B.A., University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D., Ohio State University 


DEBRA PANIAN, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., University of Wyoming; M.Ed., Ph.D., University of South Carolina 


ALLAN PAPPAS JR., Assistant Professor of Sociology and Department Chair 
B.A., Park College; M.A., University of Northern lowa; Ph.D., Louisiana State University 


DAVID L. PARKER, Associate Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., Kansas State University; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University; M.S., University of Maryland Eastern Shore 


GERALD PATT JR., Instructor of Communication Arts 
B.A., State University of New York College at Fredonia; M.A., Southern Illinois University 


DEAN A. PETERSON, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.F.A., M.F.A., Eastern Michigan University 


T. PAUL PFEIFFER, Assistant Professor of Communication Arts and Director of Theatre 
B.A., Salisbury State University; M.A., University of Maryland College Park; Ph.D., Union College 


ANDREW J. PICA, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., Herbert H. Lehman College; M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., University of Florida 


JUDITH E. PIKE, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Hobart and William Smith Colleges; Ph.D., University of California Irvine 


JOSEPH QUINN, CPA (Maryland), Lecturer of Accounting 
B.S., University College, University of Maryland College Park; M.B.A., Salisbury State University 


SCOTT N. RALSTON, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Delaware; Ph.D., University of Tennessee 


HINDUPUR RAMAKRISHNA, Associate Professor of Information and Decision Sciences 
B.E., Bangalore University (India); Ph.D., Georgia State University 


DAVID ANDREWS REESE, Acauisitions Librarian 
B.A., Brown University; M.S.L.S., University of Kentucky 


JAMES R. REPLOGLE, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., Shippensburg State University; Ed.M., Temple University; Ed.D., Lehigh University 


CONNIE L. RICHARDS, Associate Professor of English and Department Chair 
B.A., M.A., University of South Dakota; Ph.D., Kansas State University 


PATRICIA O. RICHARDS, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., M.Ed., Kutztown University; Ed.D., Lehigh University 


DAVID RIECK, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Vermont; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin Madison 


SHIELDA RODGERS, Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., North Carolina Central University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland at Baltimore 
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Faculty 


ROBERT A. ROSING, Professor of Geography and Regional Planning 
B.S., Wisconsin State University, Stevens Point; M.S., Ph.D., Southern Iilinois University 


GERALDINE NARDI ROSSI, Professor of Education and Department Chair 
B.S., Indiana State University; M.A., Ed.D., Indiana University 


GEORGE C. RUBENSON, Associate Professor of Management 
B.A., Miami University (OH); M.A., Central Michigan University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


FURAHAA SABA, Lecturer of Communication Arts 
B.A., Aquinas College; M.A., Bowling Green State University 


GERALD R. ST. MARTIN, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
B.A., Assumption College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota 


FATOLLAH SALIMIAN, Assistant Professor of Information and Decision Sciences 
B.B.A., M.A., Kent State University 


AUDREY SCHADT, Catalog Librarian 
B.A., M.S., M.S.L.S., State University of New York at Albany 


SIDNEY SCHNEIDER, Assistant Professor of Health Sciences and Director of Clinical Education 
B.S., Towson State University; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


CARLA SCHULTES, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., Muhlenberg College; M.S., Ph.D., Lehigh University 


PAUL E. SCOVELL, Instructor of Communication Arts and Department Chair 
B.A., Mansfield State College; M.S., Murray State University 


ELIZABETH A. SELDOMRIDGE, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., University of Delaware; M.S.N., University of Pennsylvania 


EDWARD GEORGE SENKBEIL, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Delaware 


ROBERT B. SETTLE, Professor of Management and Marketing 
B.A., Dominican College; M.B.A., University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee; Ph.D., University of California at Los 
Angeles 


EDWARD T. SHAFFER, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of Delaware 


ASIF SHAKUR, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., M.S., University of Karachi; M.S., Ph.D., University of Calgary 


KATHLEEN SHANNON, Associate Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences and Associate Chair 
B.S., College of the Holy Cross; M.S., Ph.D., Brown University 


SARAH E. SHARBACH, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Washington 


WAYNE L. SHELTON, Lecturer of Chemistry 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


FRANK M. SHIPPER, Professor of Management 
B.S.M.E., West Virginia University; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Utah 


TEREZA GADALIA SIDRAK, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Alexandria; M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


DONALD L. SINGLETON, Associate Professor of Communication Arts ia 
B.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., University of California at Los Angeles; 
Ph.D., University of Oklahoma 


BRENT SKEETER, Assistant Professor of Geography Aart, | 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.A., University of Georgia; Ph.D., University of Nebraska at Lincoln 


CLARA SMALL, Assistant Professor of History onan 
B.A., M.A., North Carolina Central University; M.A., St. John’s College; Ph.D., University of Delaware 
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Faculty 


ALLEN N. SMITH, Assistant Professor of Communication Arts 
B.A., Shimer College; M.A., Southern Illinois University; M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State University 


KENNETH J. SMITH, Professor of Accounting 
B.S., Towson State University; M.B.A., Loyola College; Ph.D., George Washington University 


ROBERT SMITH, Lecturer of Communication Arts 
B.A., California Institute of the Arts; M.A., Western Maryland College 


ROBERT M. SPERY, Assistant Professor of Legal Studies; Affirmative Action Officer; Special Assistant to the President 
B.S., Fairmont State College; J.D., West Virginia University 


EDWARD J. STEFFES, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A., St. Vincent College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh 


POLLY STEWART, Professor of English 
B.A., University of Utah; D.A., Ph.D., University of Oregon 


EDNA M. STILWELL, Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Maryland at Baltimore; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


THOMAS P. STITCHER, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ed.D., University of North Texas 


JACK CLAYTON STOVALL, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education 
B.S., M.A., C.D., Ph.D., University of Michigan 


NATALIA MARIA HOENIGMANN STOVALL, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


DANIAL K. STREET, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
B.S., Western Carolina University; M.S., Salisbury State University 


ALFRED K. TALBOT JR., Professor of Sociology 
B.S., M.A., Hampton Institute; Ed.D., College of William and Mary 


ROBERT M. TARDIFF, Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences and Department Chair 
B.S., St. Martin’s College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Massachusetts 


ANN TAYLOR, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., Paine College; M.S., City University of New York; M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Howard University 


BRENNEN TAYLOR, Assistant Professor of Social Work 
B.A., M.S.W., Howard University; M.P.H., Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh 


BRUCE TEETER, Operations Sergeant 


CALVIN R. THOMAS, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Planning and Department Chair 
B.S., Indiana University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee 


G. RAY THOMPSON, Professor of History and Department Chair 
B.A., Fort Hays State University; M.A., Ph.D., Kansas University 


KLAUDIA THOMPSON, Lecturer of German 
B.A., Kansas University 


JAMES R. THRASH, Director of the Library 
B.A., Ohio State University; M.S.L.S., Case Western Reserve University; M.A., Salisbury State University 


DOGAN TIRTIROGLU, Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.S., Middle East Technical University; M.B.A., St. John Fisher College; Ph.D., University of Connecticut 


MARVIN G. TOSSEY, Associate Professor of Social Work and Department Chair 
B.A., M.S.W., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


ADELINE TRYON, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., Scripps College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


LEWIS O. TWITTY, Sergeant First Class (NCOIC) 
A.A., Virginia College 
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Faculty 


JOHN L. TYVOLL, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi 


RONALD R. ULM, Professor of Psychology 
B.A., Kent State University; M.A., Temple University; Ph.D., University of Delaware 


KEITH R. VAIL, Associate Director of the Library 
B.A., Gettysburg College; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. Salisbury State University 


ELICHIA A. VENSO, Assistant Professor of Biology and Environmental Health 
B.S., Texas A&l University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas Houston 


BARBARA WAINWRIGHT, Assistant Professor of Mathematical and Computer Sciences 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State Unviersity; M.S., Ph.D., University of Delaware 


CATHERINE M. WALSH, Instructor of Nursing 
B.A., Hobart and William Smith Colleges; B.S., M.S., Salisbury State University 


MICHAEL WATERS, Professor of English 
B.A., M.A., State University of New York College at Brockport; M.F.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., Ohio University 


LEE WATSON, Lecturer of Geography and Regional Planning 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


JULIA WEBSTER, Lecturer of Education and Director of the Learning Center 
B.A., University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


JAMES M. WELSH, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Indiana University; M.A., University of Kansas 


JOHN P. WENKE, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., University of Notre Dame; M.A., Ph.D., University of Connecticut 


ROBERT J. WESLEY, Professor of Communication Arts 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Wayne State University 


DONALD M. WHALEY, Instructor of History 
A.B., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., Princeton University 


RAYMOND A. WHALL JR., Professor of English and Director of Honors Program 
B.A., Canisius College; M.A., California State University, Long Beach; Ph.D., University of Colorado 


ARLENE F. WHITE, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages and Department Chair 
B.A., Thiel College; M.A., Millersville State University; Ed.D., University of Maryland 


IVEN EUGENE WHITE, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., Southern Arkansas University; M.A., Kansas State University; M.A., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., 
University of Maryland 


GEORGE |. WHITEHEAD Ill, Professor of Psychology and Department Chair 
B.A., Trinity College; M.A. C.W. Post College; Ph.D., University of Massachusetts 


ELLEN V. WHITFORD, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., University of Delaware; M.Ed., Beaver College; Ed.D., Rutgers University 


JEANNE E. WHITNEY, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., Simmons College; M.A., College of William and Mary; Ph.D., University of Delaware 


THEODORE WIBERG, Associate Professor of Health Sciences and Biology, Program Director and Department Chair 
B.S., Shippensburg State University; M.A., Central Michigan University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


ARTHUR WILBY, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., Ursinus College; M.Ed. (Elementary Education), M.Ed. (Educational Media), Temple University; Ed.D., 
Columbia University 


KENNETH E. WILKERSON, Professor of Communication Arts 
B.A., M.A. (Philosophy), M.A. (Speech), University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of Florida 


JOHN WOLINSKI, Associate Professor of Education and Assistant Dean of the School of Education and 
Professional Studies 
B.A., M.A., Glassboro State College; Ph.D., Florida State University 
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Faculty 


HARRY E. WOMACK, Professor of Biology 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn University 


JOHN W. WULFF, Professor of Education 
B.A., State University of New York College at New Paltz; M.A., Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University 


KATE J. ZAK, Lecturer of English 
A.B., Marietta College; M.A., Lehigh University 


WILLIAM F. ZAK, Professor of English 
B.A., Boston College; M.A., Lehigh University; Ph.D., University of Michigan 


RAY H. ZEIGLER JR., Associate Professor of Music 
B.A., M.Ed., D.Ed., Pennsylvania State University 


Consulting Faculty 


DENNIS B. FORBES 
B.A., University of Virginia; M.D., Medical College of Virginia 


BRENT R. FOX 
B.S., University of Washington; M.D., George Washington University School of Medicine 


HELEN JANE LANDON 
B.S., Wheaton College; C.N.M., Nishtar Medical College; M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore; M.P.H., Johns 


Hopkins University 


C. RODNEY LAYTON 
M.D., University of Pennsylvania; Gettysburg School of Medicine 


STEPHEN W. MOORE 
M.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


WILLIAM J. NAGEL 
M.D., Creighton University School of Medicine; St. Peters College 


DAVID M. SCHALK 
B.S., Colorado State University; B.S., M.S., University of Colorado Medical Center; M.D., University of Colorado 


Health Science Center 


B. JOAN SCOTT 
B.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore; M.S., Salisbury State University 


GEORGE STEIN JR. 
B.S., M.S., Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell University 


SANDRA J. SUNDEEN 
B.S., University of Rochester; M.S., University of Maryland 


BEN TACHERON 
B.S., Georgetown University; M.D., University of Maryland School of Medicine 


GREGORY N. THOMPSON 
B.S., Boston College; M.D., Ohio State University 
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JOSEPH S. BACHMAN, Associate Dean of Graduate Studies 
ELIZABETH J. BARFIELD, Professor of Nursing 
MARGARET BLACK, Director of Chorus/Instructor of Music 
C. PHILLIP BOSSERMAN, Professor of Sociology 
MAURICE W. BOZMAN, Riall Professor of Education 

RUTH L. BRONSTEIN, Associate Professor of Education 

W. FOREST BUCKLER, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
MacCURDY BURNET, Associate Professor of English 

MARY GAY CALCOTT, Associate Professor of English 
GRACE S. CHAIRES, Librarian 

CHARLES B. CLARK, Professor of History/Political Science 
RUTH H. CLARK, Assistant Professor of French 

ARTHUR L. DELPAZ, Associate Professor of Music 
WILBUR DEVILBISS, President Emeritus 

ROBERT A. ELDERDICE, Professor of English 

LEO F. ENGLER, Professor of English 

EDNA E. ESTES, Professor of Biological Sciences 

FRANCIS B. FLEMING, Professor of English 

JESSIE L. FLEMING, Professor of Music 

MAURICE C. FLEMING, Professor of Education 

JAMES R. FOCHT, Associate Professor of Education 
RALPH D. FORNEY, Assistant Professor of Physical Science 
ROBERT A. HEDEEN, Professor of Biological Sciences 
WINIFRED G. HELMES, Professor of History 

JOSEPH D. JONES, Associate Professor of Mathematical Sciences 
JOHN E. LEWIS, Professor of Business Administration/Finance 


MICHAEL J. MASUCCI, Professor of Education 
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FLORENCE T. SIMONDS MAY, Professor of Biological Sciences 
JOHN B. MAY, Professor of Psychology 


MARIUNA MORRISON, Associate Professor of Health/Physical Education 


DOROTHY NEWCOMB, Assistant Director of the Library 

A. NAYLAND PAGE, Professor of History/Political Science 

WILLIAM E. PALMER, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
DOROTHY LEE POWELL, Director of Records 

JACK A. RANSBOTTOM, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
ELIZABETH RICKERT, Director of the Health Center 

OREM E. ROBINSON JR., Dean of Student Affairs 

BARBARA A. SCHULTZ, Associate Professor of Education 
CONSTANCE C. SICKMUND, Librarian 

CHARLES F. SMITH JR., Associate Professor of Music 

RUSSELL |. SMITH, Associate Professor of Education 

WILLIAM F. STANDAERT, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
BOBBY J. STARK, Professor of Business Administration/Economics 
C. AUDREY STEWART, Associate Dean of Student Affairs 

MAY H. TRUITT, Librarian 

S. GOLDSBOROUGH TYLER, Associate Professor of Education 
GEORGE V. WALSH, Professor of Philosophy 

FRANK D. WHITE, Professor of Mathematics 

LOUISE S. WHITE, Assistant Professor of Education 

ALETHEA H. WHITNEY, Professor of Health/Physical Education 
CHARLES O. WINGO JR., Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
HOWARD E. WRIGHT, Professor of Psychology 


WILLIAM H. WROTEN JR., Professor of History/Political Science 
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Appendix A 


Students can locate the following policies in their 
respective publications by referring to the table of con- 
tents/index. 


Policies that Appear in the 
Academic Schedule Bulletins: 


Catalogue Supplement—contains updates to policies 
and procedures found in the University Catalogue 

Final Examinations Policies 

Late Registration 

Pass/No Credit—Pass/Fail 

Removal of Incompletes 

Withdrawals 


Policies that Appear in the Drug-Free Campus, 
Drug-Free Workplace Brochure: 


Alcohol Abuse Policy 

Drug Abuse Policy 

Policy on a Drug-Free Workplace 

State of Maryland Substance Abuse Policy 


Policies that Appear in the Faculty Handbook: 


Academic Advising 

Academic Clemency 

Academic Integrity 

Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity 

AIDS 

Alleged Arbitrary and Capricious Grading 

Classification of Undergraduate Students 

Classroom and Related Responsibilities of Faculty 

Combined Bachelor’s/Master’s Programs 

Community Service 

Confidentiality and Disclosure of Student Records 

Continuing Education 

Degree and Curricular Requirements 

Eligibility to Register 

Evaluation of Performance of Faculty 

Examination and Portfolio Assessment 

Misconduct/Scholarly Work 

Scheduling Academic Assignments on Religious 
Observances 

Sexual Harassment 

Student Request for Waivers of Academic Policies 

Summer and Special Sessions 

Undergraduate Student Concurrent Inter-Institutional 
Registration 

Use of Facilities for Public Meetings 

Violence and Extremism 


Policies that Appear in the 

Procedures, Policies and Services Brochure: 
Building Access Control 

Campus Police Officers’ Authority 

Campus Security 

Drug and Alcohol 

Off-Campus Behavior 


Policies that Appear in the 
Residence Hall information Booklet: 


Access to Residence Halls 

Alcohol 

Common Area Damages 

Damage 

Drugs 

Electrical Appliances 

Eligibility for Residency 

Facility Policies 

Facility Repair Service 

Fire Drills 

First-Time Residents 

Handicap Accommodations 

Identification Card 

Maintenance Concerns 

New or Returning Students Seeking to Terminate 
Contracts 

Noise 

Petition for Release from Contract for Spring Semester 

Random Room Selection Process 

Rates and Refunds 

Refrigerators 

Reservation Procedures for Returning Residents 

Residence Keys 

Room Furnishings 

Room Services 

Room Changes 

Room Inspections 

Room Check-In 

Room Check-Out 

Room Sign-Up for Chesapeake Hall 

Safety 

Security 

Smoke-Free Halls 

Smoking Policy 

Tack Strips 

Telephones 

Termination by University 

Toilet Stoppages 

Use of Residence Halls by Guests 

Vacations 

Window Displays . 

Winter Term and Summer Term Housing 


Policies that Appear in the 
Residence Halls Contract: 
Access to Rooms 

Alcohol Policy 

Breach of Contract 
Condition/Disability Influencing Assignment 
Conditions of Residency 
Damage Assessment 

Drugs 

Duration of Contract 

Electrical Appliances 

Eligibility for Residency 

Loss of Property 
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New or Returning Students Seeking to Terminate 
Contracts 

Noise 

Petition for Release from Contract for Spring Semester 

Rates and Refunds 

Residents’ Responsibilities 

Room Changes 

Safety 

Search of Rooms 

Security 

Smoking Policy 

Termination by University 

University Responsibility 

Use of Residence Halls by Guests 


Policies that Appear in the 
Student-Athlete Handbook: 


Athlete Eligibility 
Athletics Equipment 
Class Attendance 

Code of Conduct 

Deficit Points System 
Dress Code 

Drug and Alcohol Policy 
Medical Procedures 
Transfer Policy 


Policies that Appear in the 
Student Handbook: 


Academic Policies and Procedures 

Alcohol and Other Drug Policy 

Becoming a Recognized Club or Organization 

Closing Due to Inclement Weather 

Code of Conduct 

Equal Opportunity Policy 

Events Open to the University Community 

Grievance Policy 

Judicial System Policies and Procedures 

Living on Campus Policies and Guidelines 

Random Room Selection Process 

Reporting Sexual Offenses 

Sexual Harassment 

Smoking Policy 

Student Academic Integrity 

Use of Facilities/Grounds for Meetings, Assemblies, 
Rallies, Etc. 


Policies that Appear in the 
University Catalogue: 


Academic Clemency Policy 
Academic Misconduct 
Admission Policies 
For High School Graduates 
For Early Admissions 
For Non-High School Graduates 
For International Students 
For Immigrant Students 
For Veterans 
For Transfer Students 
For Former SSU Students 
Class Attendance 
Equal Opportunity Policy 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 
Graduate Requirements 
Maryland Admissions Requirements 
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Maryland Higher Education Commission 
Student Transfer Policies 

Non-Traditional Credit Policies 

Proposed Refund Policy 

Readmission 

Student Residency Classification for Admission, 
Tuition and Charge Differential Purposes 

Transfer of Credit from Other Institutions 

Waivers of Academic Policies and Procedures 

Withdrawal from the University 


Policies that Appear in the 
University of Maryland Systems Policies: 


Academic Advising 

Academic Calendar 

Academic Clemency 

Academic Transcripts and Financial Aid Records 

Acts of Violence and Extremism 

Admissions 

Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity 

AIDS 

Classification of Undergraduate Students 

Combined Bachelor's and Master’s Programs 

Community Service 

Confidentiality and Disclosure of Student Records 

Constitution of the University System Student Council 

Continuing Education 

Copyrights 

Credit by Examination and Portfolio Assessment 

Curricular and Degree Requirements 

Eligibility to Register 

Emergency Conditions—Cancellation of Classes and 
Release of Employees 

Enrollment 

Establishment of Institutional Traffic Regulations 

Faculty, Student and Institutional Rights and 
Responsibilities for Academic Integrity 

Misconduct in Scholarly Work 

Payment of Tuition and Fees 

Reporting of Campus Crime Statistics 

Reports on Intercollegiate Athletics 

Review of Alleged Arbitrary and Capricious Grading 

Scheduling of Academic Assignments on Dates of 
Religious Observance 

Sexual Harassment—tinterim Policy 

Sexual Harassment—University of Maryland 
System Policy 

Student Affairs 

Student Athletics 

Student Employment 

Student Financial Aid 

Student Housing 

Student Publications 

Student Residency Classification for Admission, Tuition 
and Charge Differential Purposes 

Summer and Special Sessions 

Tuition, Fees and Charges 

Tuition Remission for Spouses and Dependent 
Children of Faculty and Staff 

Undergraduate Student Concurrent Inter-Institutional 
Registration 

University System Student Council Policy 

Use of Alcoholic Beverages at University System 
Institutions and Facilities 

Waiver of Application Fees 


Waiver of Tuition and Granting of Other Privileges for 
Senior Citizens of the State of Maryland 

Waiver of Tuition for Meritorious Undergraduate 
Students 
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Maryland Admissions 


Requirements 

1, The Maryland Higher Education Commission 
set as a minimum admission standard for all 
full-time and part-time entering freshmen who 
have graduated from high school within five 
years of admission a high school average of C 
(2.0) or better. Each institution, however, is en- 
couraged to adopt standards above the 
minimum level. 

2. Each institution will develop predictive meas- 
ures of probable academic success and identify 
any additional admissions criteria. 

3. Students who have earned fewer than 25 
credit hours and desire to transfer to state uni- 
versities and colleges will be admitted under 
the conditions set down in accordance with the 
Maryland Student Transfer Policies, which re- 
quire equal treatment of native and transfer stu- 
dents. 

4. In order to attain junior status (60 credit 
hours), a student must have earned a grade 
point average of C (2.0) or better. 

a. In order to ensure equal treatment of the 
native and transfer student, a transfer stu- 
dent who has earned 60 or more credits 
at prior institutions must have attained a 
C (2.0) cumulative average to be accepted 
at any state university/college. 

5. Admission to some designated programs 
may require higher standards or be limited by 
the opportunities available to complete a clinical 
or other requirement of the major program. 

a. The institutional standards shall be ap- 
proved by the Maryland Higher Education 
Commission and shall be reviewed by the 
commission on an annual basis. 

b. Such standards shall be published in 
the institution’s catalogue. 


Maryland Higher 
Education Commission 
Student Transfer Policies 


All transfer students are encouraged to read and 
become familiar with the policies of the Maryland Higher 
Education Commission regarding transferring credits. 

These student transfer policies are currently in 
effect for Salisbury State University. 


Authorization 

These Student Transfer Policies, as adopted by 
the Maryland Higher Education Commission, will super- 
Sede the transfer policies in effect since 1972, as mod- 
ified and adopted in 1979. These policies shall be effec- 
tive and applicable to students first enrolling in Mary- 
land public postsecondary educational institutions in 
fall 1990, and thereafter. 


Applicability of Policies 

These transfer policies and procedures apply to 
admission, credit transfer, program articulation and re- 
lated matters for undergraduate students who wish to 
transfer between Maryland public colleges and univer- 
sities. The Maryland Higher Education Commission 
also recommends them to Maryland independent in- 
stitutions. 


Rationale 

A major premise of the Maryland public higher 
education system is that a student should be able to 
progress from one segment of higher education to 
another without loss of time or unnecessary duplication 
of effort. The Maryland Higher Education Commission's 
objective is to ensure that a student who intends to 
complete a baccalaureate degree and who begins his 
or her work at a community college, is able to move 
toward the completion of the degree by transferring to 
a baccalaureate degree-granting institution without loss 
of credit or unnecessary duplication of course content. 
At the same time, the commission recognizes that some 
students change their educational objectives as they 
progress in their studies, indeed, sometimes because 
their studies expose them to new ideas and pos- 
sibilities. These students should also be able to com- 
plete their general education courses and have them 
transfer without loss of credit. 

One means of accomplishing this objective is 
through the development of recommended transfer 
programs between two-year and four-year institutions. 
A recommended transfer program, developed by care- 
ful planning and agreement between specific two-year 
and four-year institutions, is that recommended se- 
quence of courses which a student takes at a commun- 
ity college which will constitute the first two years of a 
baccalaureate degree program at a Maryland public 
institution of higher education. 

The Maryland Higher Education Commission rec- 
ognizes that students select institutions of higher edu- 
cation for a variety of reasons. These policies also 
recognize that each Maryland public college or univer- 
sity has a separate and distinct mission, and that each 
has the responsibility to establish and maintain stan- 
dards of expectations for courses, programs, certifi- 
cates and degrees consistent with that mission. 
Nevertheless, effective and efficient transfer of credits 
between and among these institutions must occur 
within the larger context of the statewide structure of 
baccalaureate and community college education. 

Successful and harmonious articulation depends 
upon: 

~ — firm agreement that the needs of the student 
should be a primary concern in developing ar- 
ticulation procedures, while maintaining the in- 
tegrity of educational programs; 

—the establishment of clear and equitable 
policies to assure optimum accessibility for 
transfer students with minimal loss of credits 
and minimal duplication of course content; 

— mechanisms for evaluating and resolving dif- 
ficulties students may encounter in moving from 
one school to another; 

—free and continuous communications among 
institutions; 

— mutual respect for institutions and their mis- 
sions; 
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— adaptability, within a context of understanding 
that changes affect not only the institution mak- 
ing changes but also the students and institu- 
tions impacted by the changes; 

— free exchange of data among institutions; and 

— timely exchange of information relative to stu- 
dents’ progress. 

The intended principal benefactor is the student, 
whose uninterrupted progress toward a degree—based 
on successful academic performance—is best served 
by the open exchange of current information about 
programs, and is best protected by a clear transfer 
policy pertaining to the public segments of higher edu- 
cation in Maryland. 

The State’s interests are similarly served through 
such a policy, which results in the optimal use of its 
higher education resources by reducing the costly dup- 
lication that results in the needless waste of the valu- 
able time and effort of Maryland students, faculty and 
administration. 

Institutional interests and missions are also pro- 
tected by this systematic approach, which permits them 
to incorporate into their academic planning more accu- 
rate projections about the programmatic backgrounds 
of transferring students. 

In more specific ways this document's purpose is to: 

— define broad areas of agreement among the 
public two-year and four-year institutions of 
higher education pertaining to facilitating the 
transfer of students within these segments, 

— provide a mechanism for continuous evaluation 
of programs, policies, procedures and relation- 
ships affecting transfer of students; 

— provide such revisions as are needed to pro- 
mote the academic success and general well- 
being of the transfer student; and 

— provide a system of appeals beginning on the 
campus level to resolve difficulties that students 
experience in transfer. 

While policies and procedures can be established 
which facilitate the transfer of students, it is the respon- 
sibility of the student, as the principal in the process, 
to know and follow the procedures defined. 


|. POLICIES 
The fair and equal treatment of “native” and “transfer” 
students is the fundamental principle of these policies. 
A. Admission of Transfer Students 
1. Associate Degree Holders (or those with 56 
or more credit hours): 

a. Students who have completed the As- 
sociate degree or students who have 
completed 56 semester hours of credit 
with a cumulative grade point average 
(GPA) of 2.0 or higher on a scale of 4.0, 
in either case in college and university 
parallel courses, shall not be denied di- 
rect transfer to an institution. (Only the 
last grade received in a course repeated 
by the student shall be used in computing 
a cumulative grade point average.) If the 
number of students seeking admission 
exceeds the number that can be accom- 
modated in a particular professional or 
specialized program, or certain Cir- 
cumstances exist which limit the size of 
an upper-division program or the total 
enrollment, admission decisions will be 
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based on criteria developed and pub- 
lished by the receiving institution, provid- 
ing fair and equal treatment for native 
and transfer students. 

b. Courses taken at a Maryland community 
college as part of a recommended trans- 
fer program oriented toward a baccalau- 
reate degree shall be applicable to related 
programs at a Maryland public institution 
granting the baccalaureate degree. 

c. The Associate degree (or those with 56 
or more credit hours) shall meet the 
lower-level general education require- 
ments at the receiving institution. In 
cases where the general education re- 
quirements at the receiving institution ex- 
ceed those of the sending institution, the 
transfer student will be required to take 
no more than the same number of lower- 
division general education credits than 
those required of the native student. 

d. The determination of the major program 
requirements for a baccalaureate de- 
gree, including courses in the major 
taken in the lower division, shall be the 
responsibility of the faculty of the institu- 
tion awarding the degree. The receiving 
institution may set major requirements 
which may fulfill general education re- 
quirements simultaneously. However, in 
developing its lower-division course 
work, the degree-granting institution 
would be expected systematically to ex- 
change information with the community 
college to assure the transferability of 
credits into that program. 

2. Transfer without an Associate Degree (or 
fewer than 56 credit hours): 

a. Students from Maryland community col- 
leges who were admissible to the four- 
year institution as high school seniors, and 
who have attained a cumulative 2.0 aver- 
age in college/university parallel course, 
shall be eligible for transfer to the institu- 
tion regardless of the number of credits. 

b. Students who were not admissible as high 
school seniors, but who have earned suffi- 
cient credits to be classified by the receiv- 
ing institution as sophomores, must meet 
the stated admission criteria of the receiv- 
ing institution. Such requirements for ad- 
mission may vary by program, according 
to criteria developed and published by the 
receiving institution. Such admission 
criteria shall provide for equal access for 
native and transfer students. 

c. If the student has attended more than 
one institution, the cumulative grade 
point average for admission purposes 
will be computed on grades received in 
courses at all institutions attended. 

d. Transferable courses defined as meeting 
the general education requirements at 
the sending institution shall be applicable 
to the general education requirements of 
the receiving institution. 


B. Credit Transferability 
1. Traditional Credit: 
a. Credit earned at any public institution in 


Maryland shall be transferable to any 

other public institution provided: 

— the credit is from a college or univer- 
sity parallel course or program; 

— the grades in the block of courses 
transferred average 2.0 or higher; and 

— the acceptance of the credit is consis- 
tent with the policies of the receiving 
institution governing students following 
the same program. (For example, if a 
“native” student's “D” grade in a specif- 
ic course is acceptable in a program, 
then a grade of “D” earned by a transfer 
student in the same course is also ac- 
ceptable in the same program.) 


. Credit earned in or transferred from acom- 


munity college normally shall be limited to 
half the baccalaureate degree program re- 
quirement, but in no case more than 70 
credits, and to the first two years of the 
undergraduate educational experience. 


2. Nontraditional Credit: 
a. The assignment of credit for AP, CLEP 


or other nationally recognized, standard- 
ized examination scores presented by 
transfer students will be determined ac- 
cording to the same regulations that apply 
to native students in the receiving institu- 
tion. Such assignment must be consistent 
with the state minimum requirements. 


. Transfer of credit from the following areas 


shall be consistent with the state 

minimum standards and shall be evalu- 

ated by the receiving institution on a 

course-by-course basis: 

— technical courses from career programs; 

— course credit awarded through articu- 
lation agreements with other seg- 
ments or agencies; 

— credit awarded for clinical practice or 
cooperative education experiences; and 

— credit awarded for life and work experi- 
ences. 

The basis for the awarding of the credit shall 

be indicated on the student's transcript. 


. The baccalaureate degree-granting in- 


Stitution shall inform transfer students of 
the procedures through which coursework 
for which there is no clear equivalency can 
be validated, such as ACE recommenda- 
tions, portfolio assessment, credit through 
challenge, examinations and satisfactory 
completion of the next course in sequence 
in the academic area. 


. The baccalaureate degree-granting institu- 


tion shall use validation procedures when 
a transferring student successfully com- 
pletes a course at the lower-division level 
which the degree-granting institution offers 
at the upper-division level, and once vali- 
dated, the credits earned for the course 
shall be substituted for the upper-division 
course. 


3. Program Articulation: 
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Recommended transfer rams will . 
veloped through carmibalen heating te 
sending and receiving institutions. As such, 
each recommended transfer program repre- 
sents an agreement between the two institu- 
tions that allows students aspiring to the bac- 
Ccalaureate degree to plan their programs. 
These programs will constitute freshman/ 
sophomore level coursework to be taken at 
the community college in fulfillment of the 
receiving institution's lower-division course- 
work requirement. 


ll. POLICIES TO PROMOTE THE ACADEMIC SUCCESS 
AND GENERAL WELL-BEING OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 
A. By the Sending Institutions: 

1. Students who enroll at Maryland community 
colleges shall be encouraged to complete the 
Associate degree or to complete 56 hours in 
a recommended transfer program which in- 
cludes both general education courses and 
courses applicable toward the program at the 
receiving institution. 

2. Community college students are encouraged 
to choose as early as possible the institution 
me program into which they expect to trans- 
er. 

3. Sending institutions shall provide to commun- 
ity college students information about the 
specific transferability of courses at four-year 
colleges. 

4. Information about transfer students who are 
capable of honors work or independent study 
shall be transmitted to the receiving institution. 

5. The sending institution should promptly sup- 
ply the receiving institution with all the re- 
quired documents provided the student has 
met all requirements of the sending institution 
for transfer. 

B. By the Receiving Institutions: 

1. Admission requirements and curriculum pre- 
requisites shall be stated explicitly in institu- 
tional publications. 

2. Transfer students from newly established 
public colleges which are functioning with the 
approval of the Maryland Higher Education 
Commission shall be admitted on the same 
basis as applicants from regionally accre- 
dited colleges. 

3. The receiving institution shall evaluate the 
transcripts of degree-seeking transfer stu- 
dents as expeditiously as possible, and shall 
notify students of the results no later than 
at the completion of the students’ first 
semester of enrollment at the receiving in- 
Stitution. Students shall be informed as to 
which courses are acceptable for transfer 
credit and which of those are applicable to 
the student's intended program of study. 

4. Transfer students shall be given the option 
of satisfying institutional graduation require- 
ments which were in effect at the receiving 
institution at the time they enrolled as 
freshmen at the sending institution. In the 
case of major requirements, the transfer stu- 
dent has the option of satisfying the major 
requirements in effect at the time the student 
was identifiable as pursuing the recom- 
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i Ill. MAINTAINING PROGRAMMATIC CURRENCY, 
STUDENT APPEALS AND PERIODIC REVIEW 
A. Programmatic Currency: 
1. Receiving institutions shall provide to the | 


2. Recommended transfer programs will be 


3. When considering curricular changes, in- 


B. Appeal Process: 


2. Student appeal to receiving institution - If\a 


stitution. These conditions are applicable to 
the student who has been continuously en- 


rolled at the community college by complet- — 


ing a minimum of 12 hours within the calen- 
dar year. 


community college current and accurate in- 
formation on recommended transfer pro- 
grams and the transferability status of. 


courses. Community college students shall 


have access to this information. 


developed with each community college 
whenever new baccalaureate programs are 
approved by the degree-granting institution. 


stitutions shall notify each other of the pro- 
posed changes that might affect transfer 
students. An appropriate mechanism shall 
be created to ensure that both two-year and 
four-year public colleges provide input or 
comments to the institution proposing the 
change. Sufficient lead time shall be pro- 
vided to affect the change with minimum 
disruption. Transfer students shall not be 
required to repeat equivalent coursework 
successfully completed at the community 
college. | 
1. Notification of denial of transfer credit by the 
receiving institution - A receiving institution 
must inform a transfer student in writing of 
the denial of transfer credit no later tha 
mid-semester of the transfer student's firs 
semester provided that all official transcripts 
have been received at least 15 working day$ 
before mid-semester. If transcripts are sub- 
mitted after 15 working days before mid- 
semester of the student's first semester, the 
receiving institution must inform the student 
of credit denied within 20 working days 0 





mended transfer program at the sending in- — 














f 
receipt of the official transcript. A statement 
of the student's right to appeal the denial 
and a notification that this appeal proce 
is available in the institution’s catalog shall 
accompany the notification of denial of 
transfer credit. | 


student believes she/he has been denied 
transfer credits in violation of the State Stu- 
dent Transfer Policy, she/he must initiate an 
appeal by contacting the receiving institu- 
tion’s transfer coordinator or other responsi- 
ble official of the receiving institution within 
20 working days (four weeks) of receiving 
notice of the denial of credit. The receiving 
institution shall inform the student of this 
time limitation at the same time as the trans- 
fer of credit is denied. 
3. Response by receiving institution - The fe- 
ceiving institution must respond to the stu- 
dent appeal within 10 working days (two 
weeks). The institution may either grant or 

















deny the appeal. The institution's reasons 
for denying an appeal must be conveyed to 
the student in written form. 


. Appeal to sending institution - If the student 


has been denied transfer credit after an ap- 
peal to the receiving institution, the student 
may request the sending institution to inter- 
cede on his/her behalf by contacting the 
transfer coordinator of the sending institu- 
tion. The student must make this appeal to 
the sending institution within 10 working 
days (two weeks) of having received the 
decision of the receiving institution. 


. Consultation between sending and receiv- 


ing institutions - Representatives of the two 
institutions shall have 15 working days 
(three weeks) to resolve the issues involved 
in the appeal. The sending institution will 
inform the student of the result of the consul- 
tation. 


. Appeal to the Student Transfer Advisory 


Committee - If the transfer of credit is still 
denied after consultations between the 
sending and receiving institutions, and the 
sending institution considers the student's 
appeal to have sufficient merit, the sending 
institution may appeal in writing to the Sec- 
retary of Higher Education to request that 
the Student Transfer Advisory Committee 
review the student's appeal. The sending 
institution must make this appeal to the sec- 
retary within 10 working days (two weeks) 
of having informed the student of the result 
of the consultation between the two institu- 
tions. In the absence of an appeal to the 
Secretary by the sending institution, if the 
credit is still denied, the student may appeal 
in writing to the Secretary to request that 
the Student Transfer Advisory Committee 
review the student's appeal and make a rul- 
ing on the merit of the appeal. The student 
must make this appeal to the Secretary 
within 10 working days (two weeks) of either 
being informed of the result of the consulta- 
tion between the two institutions or, if the 
student receives no notification, within 10 
working days (two weeks) of the expiration 
of the time period of the sending institution's 
right to appeal. 


. Consideration and action by the Student 


Transfer Advisory Committee - The Student 
Transfer Advisory Committee shall receive 
relevant documentation, opinions and in- 
terpretations in writing from the sending and 
receiving institutions and from the student 
at its next regularly scheduled meeting after 
the Secretary has received an appeal from 
a sending institution or from a student. The 
committee will hold a hearing if it deems a 
hearing to be necessary to act upon the 
appeal. 


. Advisory opinion of the Secretary - After re- 


ceiving testimony on the merits of the appeal 
from the sending and receiving institutions, 
the Student Transfer Advisory Committee 
shall render an advisory opinion on the 
merits of the appeal to the Secretary of 
Higher Education. The Secretary will then 





convey the opinion of the Student Transfer 
Advisory Committee to the appropriate seg- 
mental chief executive for disposition, 


C. Periodic Review: 


1. The progress of students who transfer from 
two-year and four-year institutions within the 
state shall be reported annually by the re- 
ceiving institution to each community col- 
lege and to the secretary of the Maryland 
Commission of Higher Education. Such in- 
formation shall include longitudinal reports 
on the subsequent academic success of en- 
rolled transfer students, including gradua- 
tion rates, by major subject areas. Compar- 
able information on the progress of native 
students shall be included. 

2. Each public institution of higher education 
shall designate a transfer coordinator, who 
serves as a resource person to transfer stu- 
dents at either the sending or receiving cam- 
pus and who is responsible for overseeing 
the application of the policies and proce- 
dures outlined in this plan. The transfer coor- 
dinator shall also assist in interpreting trans- 
fer policies to the individual student and to 
the institution. 

3. The Maryland Higher Education Commission 
shall establish a permanent Transfer Advis- 
ory Committee that meets regularly to review 
transfer issues and recommend policy 
changes as needed. The Committee shall 
also arbitrate disagreements as necessary 
and receive written appeals as described in 
the “student appeals” section above. 

4. The Transfer Advisory Committee shall review 
these transfer policies at least every five years 
and recommend changes as necessary. 


IV. DEFINITIONS 
A: Native Student - A student whose initial college 


enrollment was at a given institution of higher edu- 
cation and who has not transferred to another 
institution of higher education since that initial en- 
rollment. 


. Parallel Programs - The program of study (or 


courses) at one institution of higher education 
which has comparable objectives as those at 
another higher education institution, e.g. a trans- 
fer program in psychology in a community col- 
lege is definable as a parallel program to a bac- 
calaureate psychology program at a four-year 
institution of higher education. 


. Receiving Institution - The institution of higher 


education at which a transfer student currently 
desires to enroll. 


. Recommended Transfer Program - A planned pro- 


gram of courses, including both general educa- 
tion and courses in the major, taken at the com- 
munity college which is applicable to a bac- 
calaureate program at a receiving institution; or- 
dinarily the first two years of the baccalaureate 
degree. 


. Sending Institution - The institution of higher 


education of most recent previous enrollment 
by a transfer student at which transferable 
academic credit was earned. 


. Transfer Student - A student entering an institution 


for the first time with academic credit earned at 
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another institution which is applicable for credit at 
the institution the student is entering. 


Policy on Student Residency 
Classification for Admission, 
Tuition and Charge 


Differential Purposes 

|. POLICY 

It is the policy of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Maryland System to recognize the categories of in- 
state and out-of-state students for purposes of admis- 
sion, tuition and charge differentials at those institutions 
where such differentiation has been established. The 
student is responsible for providing the information 
necessary to establish eligibility for in-state status. 

A. Students who are financially independent or fi- 
nancially dependent, as hereinafter defined, 
shall have their residency classification deter- 
mined on the basis of permanent residence. 
For purposes of this policy, a permanent resi- 
dence is a person's permanent place of abode 
as determined by the following criteria. Such 
students will be assigned in-state status for ad- 
mission, tuition and charge differential pur- 
poses only if the student (if financially independ- 
ent) or the student’s parent, guardian or spouse 
(in the case of a financially dependent student): 
1. owns or rents and occupies living quarters 

in Maryland. There must exist a genuine 
deed or lease in the individual's name re- 
flecting payments/rents and terms typical of 
those in the community at the time executed. 
Students who do not have a lease of this 
type may submit an affidavit reflecting pay- 
ments/rents and terms as well as the name 
and address of the person to whom pay- 
ments are made as a consideration for 
meeting this condition. As an alternative to 
ownership or rental of living quarters in 
Maryland, a student may share living quar- 
ters in Maryland which are owned or rented 
and occupied by a parent, legal guardian or 
spouse; 

2. maintains within Maryland substantially all 
personal property; 

3. pays Maryland income taxes on al! earned 
taxable income including all taxable income 
earned outside the state; 

4. registers all owned motor vehicles in Mary- 
land in accordance with Maryland law; 

5. possesses a valid Maryland driver's license, 
if licensed, in accordance with Maryland law; 

6. is registered in Maryland, if registered to 
vote; 

7. receives no public assistance from a state 
other than the state of Maryland or from a 
city, county or municipal agency other than 
one in Maryland; and 

8. has a legal ability under federal and Mary- 
land law to reside permanently without inter- 
ruption in Maryland. 

B. In addition to meeting all of the criteria set forth 
in the preceding section, to qualify for in-state 
status on the basis of permanent residence, a 
student or, if the student is financially depend- 
ent, the parent, legal guardian or spouse, must 
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have resided in Maryland for a least twelve (12) 
consecutive months immediately prior to and 
including the last date available for late registra- 
tion for the forthcoming semester or session 
and must have continuously resided in Mary- 
land during that period. 


C. lf a student is financially dependent, as 


hereinafter defined, the permanent residence 
of the parent, guardian or spouse on whom the 
individual is dependent shall determine in-state 
status. If a student is financially independent, 
the permanent residence of the student shall 
determine in-state status. 


D. In-state status based on permanent residence 


is lost at any time a financially independent 
student establishes a permanent residence out- 
side the state of Maryland. If the parent, guard- 
ian or spouse through whom a financially de- 
pendent student has attained in-state status es- 
tablishes a permanent residence outside the 
state of Maryland, the in-state status is lost. In 
each instance, the student will then be assessed 
out-of-state tuition and charges beginning the 
next semester or session. 


E. In addition, the following categories of students 


shall have in-state status: 

1. a full-time or part-time (at least 50 percent 
time) permanent employee of the University 
of Maryland System; 

2. the spouse or dependent child of a full-time 
or part-time (at least 50 percent time) per- 
manent employee of the University of Mary- 
land System; 

3. a full-time active member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States whose home of 
residency is Maryland or one who resides 
or is stationed in Maryland, or the spouse 
or a financially dependent child of such a 
person; and 

4. a graduate assistant. 


F Students not entitled to in-state status under 


the preceding paragraphs shall be assigned 
out-of-state status for admission, tuition and 
charge differential purposes. 


ll. PROCEDURES 
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A. The date on which conditions for in-state classifi- 
cation must be met is the last published date to 
register for the forthcoming semester or session. 
In those instances where an entering class size 
is established and where an application deadline 
is stated, institutions may require that conditions 
for in-state classification be satisfied as of the 
announced closing application date. 

B. A change in status must be requested in writing 
by a student prior to the last published date of 
registration in order to be effective for that semes- 
ter or session. A student applying for a change to in- 
state status must furnish appropriate documen- 
tation as required by the institution. 

C. The student must notify the institution in writing 
within fifteen (15) days of any change of cir- 
cumstances which may alter in-state status. 





D. In the event incomplete, false or misleading in- 
formation is presented, the institution may, at its 
discretion, revoke an assignment of in-state 
status in addition to other disciplinary actions 
provided for by the institution’s policy. 

E. Each institution of the University of Maryland Sys- 
tem shall develop and publish additional proce- 
dures to implement this policy. Procedures shall 
provide that on request the president or designee 
has the authority to waive any residency require- 
ment as set forth in IA and IB, if it is determined 
that the student is indeed a permanent resident 
and application of the criteria creates an unjust 
result. Such procedures must provide for appeal 
to the president or designee of any residency 
determination using a system-wide petition form 
(Appendix A). These procedures shall be filed 
with the office of the chancellor. 

Ill. DEFINITIONS 

A. Financially Dependent: For purposes of this pol- 
icy, a financially dependent student is one who 
is claimed as a dependent for tax purposes, or 
who receives more than one-half of his or her 
support from a parent, legal guardian or spouse 
during the 12-month period immediately prior to 
the last published date for registration for the 
semester or session. If a student receives more 
than one-half of his or her support in the aggre- 
gate from a parent and/or legal guardian and/or 
spouse, the student shall be considered finan- 
cially dependent on the person providing the gre- 
ater amount of support. 

B. Financially Independent: A financially indepen- 
dent student is one who: declares to be finan- 
cially independent as defined herein; does not 
appear as a dependent on the federal or state 
income tax returns of any other person; receives 
less than one-half of his or her support from 
another person; and demonstrates that he or 
she provides, through self-support, one-half or 
more of his or her total expenses. 

C. Parent: A parent may be a natural parent or, if 
established by a court order recognized under 
the law or the State of Maryland, an adoptive 
parent. 

D. Guardian: A guardian is a person so appointed 
by a court order recognized under the law of the 
State of Maryland. 

E. Spouse: A spouse is a partner in a legally con- 
tracted marriage. 

F. Support: 

1. Except as set forth in (2) below, support shall 
mean financial or material support, including 
gifts, services, and trusts, income or benefits 
derived from one’s family. 

2. Support shall not include grants, stipends, 
awards and benefits (including federal and 
state student aid, grants and loans) received 
for the purpose of education or by virtue of 
an individual's status or prospective status 
as a student. Such resources shall not be 
considered in calculating a student's financial 
dependence or independence. 
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Honors Student Association 
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Multicultural Club 
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Perdue Scholars Association 
Phi Alpha Delta Law Fraternity 
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